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OSTON has been musical even from 
its township days, but its early efforts 
in the direction of psalmody would 

scarcely make a deep impression on the 
musical minds of to-day. The history of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, a most 
important factor in Boston’s musical life 
both primitive and developed, has been 
written by abler pens, and the beginnings 
of even the instrumental side of music are 
chiefly interesting only because of the great 
orchestra in which they have culminated. 
The first orchestral conductor in Boston 
was Gottlieb Graupner, who seems to have 
been somewhat of a roliing stone before he 
allowed the moss of Boston to gather upon 
him. In 1788 an oboist in a Hanoverian 
regiment, in 1791 we find him in London 
playing in Haydn symphonies under the 
direction of the great master himself; then 
he turns up in Prince Edward’s Island, on 
this side of the Atlantic ; in 1797 we find 
him in Charleston, S.C.; and finally in 
1798 he settles in Boston. ‘There were 
then scarcely any professional musicians in 
the town, but we find our energetic pioneer 
bringing together such available elements as 
there were, and forming the “ Philharmonic 
Society,” a crude orchestra which played 
at Haydn’s symphonies when it could, and 
when it could not, contented itself with the 
weaker works of Gyrowetz. It was some- 
what classical even from the first, and dis- 
dained game much lower than symphonies 
or overtures. This was in 1810, and our 
first orchestra lasted some eleven years, 
meeting once a week, on Saturday even- 
ings, for practice. That Boston even then 
was ambitious in art is proved by a “ Peace 
Jubilee” given at the close of the war with 
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England, in which music bore the principal 
part. In 1833 there came into existence 
the “Academy of Music,” which founded 
an amateur orchestra of larger dimensions 
than Boston had yet possessed ; but even 
this was but the preliminary to a still larger 
scheme, for this “Academy,” which had 
been endeavoring to foster music in all its 
branches, concluded, after some nine years 
of faithful labor, that the Handel and 
Haydn Society sufficiently covered the 
domain of vocal music, and that it would 
thenceforth engage the best orchestra that 
it could afford, and give only classical 
instrumental concerts. It was the real 
beginning of orchestral music in Boston 
when, in 1840-41, this society gave eight 
concerts, and included two Beethoven 
symphonies, the first and fifth, on its pro- 
grammes. ‘These important concerts were 
continued until 1847, each programme 
containing at least one symphony, and the 
orchestra numbering from thirty to forty 
performers. 

After the decease of this society there 
came the “ Musical Fund Concerts,” in 
which Mr. Thomas Comer led a smaller 
orchestra in works of a rather light de- 
scription, for the benefit of a relief fund. 
Under the conductorship of Mr. George 
J. Webb the programmes became better, 
reaching a satisfactory classical level :in 
the works given, if not always in their 
performance. 

These concerts lasted until 1855; but 
meanwhile a better organization had sprung 
up. The Revolution of 1848 brought to 
America many of the younger musicians 
who had taken up arms against tyranny 
and were forced, or chose, to come to the 
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land of liberty after the failure of their 
efforts. Not all of the twenty-three musi- 
cians who in 1849 formed the Germania 
Orchestra were political refugees, but the 
agitated state of Germany was certainly 
responsible for the formation of the best 
orchestra that had, up to that time, existed 
in America. A great deal of enthusiasm, 
good ensemdde, and real musicianship were 
characteristics of the Germania Orchestra, 
which gave most, although not all, of its 
concerts in Boston. It gave in all nearly 





ninety concerts in this city, finally enlarg- 
ing itself to fifty members, and its pro- 
grammes were of the most ambitious char- 
acter, even Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
being given before it disbanded in 1854. 
Messrs. Carl Lenschow and Carl Bergmann 
were the conductors. In the ranks of this 
orchestra there was a tall young fluteplayer, 
who was finally pushed to the rank of con- 
ductor also. It was a man who was to 
guide the orchestral music of Boston very 
far towards its perfection, a man who stands 
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as a very prominent figure in the music of 
the past, as in that of the present — Carl 
Zerrahn. 

In 1855 Mr. Zerrahn took up the work 
which had been dropped by the Germanias ; 
and after six subscription concerts a Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, very different from its 
older namesake, was organized ; and Bos- 
ton thus enjoyed orchestral music of clas- 
sical order until 1863. An interregnum 
of three years followed, but in 1866 


Mr. Zerrahn again found himself at the 
head of a symphonic orchestra which had 
been founded purely for the advancement 
of musical education by the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association. The last-named organiza- 
tion began at Harvard College, and was a 
direct descendant of the Pierian Sodality, 
which was itself musical and social. For 
two generations at least the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association had fostered Boston’s musi- 
cal taste and education. Beginning with 
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musical lectures, the foundation of a musi- 
cal library, and of several glee clubs, it 
extended its workings to classical chamber 
concerts, and finally, as we have seen, to 
orchestral matters. Mr. Zerrahn was con- 
ductor of its orchestra from beginning to 
end. 

It is far beyond the scope of a magazine 
article to speak of the work of the Har- 
vard Association. The orchestral concerts 


were a mighty lever in Boston’s musical 
advancement, and a great step beyond 
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everything, except the Germania Orches- 
tra in its later days, that had preceded. 
The conservatism, however, which was 
characteristic of its programmes and later 
labors aroused a young rival in its old age, 
and another Philharmonic Orchestra — the 
third — sprang into existence in 1879, or- 
ganized and led by that most radical and 
fiery musician, Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 
After two seasons of pecuniary loss a soci- 
ety was formed which took the new ven- 
ture under its wing, and made Mr. Liste- 
mann, the late Mr. Louis Maas, and Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn successively conductors of 
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the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society. 
It can be conjectured that at this time 
orchestral matters in Boston were boiling 
and fermenting. The radicals of the 
“ Philharmonic,” and the conservatives of 
the “ Harvard,” were, if not at daggers 
drawn, at least in strenuous rivalry. Every 
musical Bostonian was discussing how the 
city might attain a permanent and thorough 
orchestra. In the heat of the conflict, 
when each musician was asked, “ Under 
which king, Bezonian?” there came a new 
monarch, greater than 
either of the contestants. 
While acknowledging 
the great service done by 
the Philharmonic Society 
and Orchestra to the cause 
of music among us, by in- 
fusing new blood into the 
rather dried-up musical 
body politic, and giving 
the new school a more 
complete hearing than 
would otherwise have been 
possible, we must not 
close our eyes to the in- 
evitable shortcomings of 
both orchestras. With the 
rather slight patronage 
given to the highest forms 
of instrumental music, it 
was almost impossible to 
conduct the organizations 
save at a loss. In order 
to make this loss as light 
as possible, or even to 
avoid it altogether, the re- 
hearsals were few and far 
between, and the players, 
gaining their chief liveli- 
hood elsewhere, had not 
any incitement to give to 
symphonic playing much more than a per- 
functory attention. It was necessary to 
build up an orchestra which should em- 
ploy the men continually ; the musicians 
needed to have an organization which 
should reconcile bread and butter with art, 
which should make devotion to classical 
music compatible with a reasonably well- 
filled pocket-book. But no society dared 
undertake such a responsibility. At last 
the Gordian knot was cut by a musical 
Meecenas, — Mr. Henry L. Higginson. 
Few can understand what such an un- 
dertaking entailed. All can appreciate the 
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labors of conductor, manager, and musi- 
cians ; but — without considering the cer- 
tain deficit which had to be made good 
every year—the labors and annoyances 
which have beset the power behind the 
throne have been most considerable. They 
have been borne quietly and without flinch- 
ing, and the orchestra has been promised as 
certain an existence in the future as in the 
past, realizing for the first time on Ameri- 
can soil the idea of permanency in such an 
organization, together with all the Euro- 
pean advantages of adequate rehearsals 
and equipment. 

In order to prove that there was no in- 
tention to conflict with existing musical 
enterprises, Saturday night was chosen for 
the performances, a night that had almost 
never been used for musical entertainments 
in Boston ; and on the evening of Oct. 22, 
1881, Zhe Boston Symphony Orchestra 
came into existence. Mr. Georg Henschel 
was the first conductor. One of the most 
excellent of vocal artists, especially in the 
domain of the German Zed, a composer 
of great talent, a sterling pianist, he had 
not yet won his spurs as an orchestral 
director ; and therefore the concerts not 
only launched a new orchestra, but a new 
conductor, into the world of art. 

There were sixty-seven musicians in the 
organization at first, many of them old 
residents of Boston, and members of the 
preceding organizations described above. 
The first season consisted of twenty con- 
certs ; in the third season the number rose 
to twenty-six, but since that time has settled 
regularly to twenty-four, each being pre- 
ceded by a public rehearsal, which is in 
itself a concert of very nearly the excel- 
lence of the regular one. 

Certain experiments made in regard to 
the placing of the different divisions at 
first were unique. The first violins sat in 
a semicircle around the conductor ; back 
of these were the “seconds,” also in a 
semicircle ; and in the rear of these, the 
violas. The cellos and contra-basses were 
divided into two groups each, all save one 
lonely bass-fiddler, who “ flocked by him- 
self” at the rear of the stage, like James’s 
“solitary horseman.” The arrangement 
did not lead to unity of tone, and was sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

From the first — because of the adequate 
number of rehearsals, which the other or- 
ganizations were unable to afford— the 
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concerts were better than any preceding 
symphonic concerts which had taken place 
in Boston, save those given by Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra. In order to 


make them thoroughly educational, the 
nine Beethoven symphonies were made 
the chief feature of all the earlier seasons. 
Mr. Henschel also began each season with 
Beethoven’s “ Dedication of the House,” 
as a musical method of saying grace. 
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The programmes of Mr. Henschel’s sea- 
sons, however, outside of the conscien- 
tious reiteration of the “divine nine,’’ were 
commendably catholic, and the modern 
school had adequate recognition, in both 
its German and French shape; nor was 
the American muse passed by scornfully, 
for the native compositions given were by 
no means inconsiderable. ‘The culmination 
of each season was in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, with chorus and soloists. No 
great orchestral reforms were attempted, 
and the personnel of the orchestra remained 
nearly the same from season to season. 
But in 1884 Mr. Henschel went abroad, 
and a new broom began to sweep away the 
ancient landmarks with amazing rapidity. 
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Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who had made a 
great reputation in Vienna both in operatic 
and in orchestral conducting, was placed 
by Mr. Higginson on the directorial stand. 
As, unfortunately, some reviewers have im- 
pugned Mr. Gericke’s high musical stand- 
ing abroad, the writer takes pleasure in 
certifying from personal knowledge his emi- 
nent rank there. ‘ Now you will know what 
conducting means,” said the great Sem- 
brich. ‘“ He is as great as the greatest,”’ 
said Materna; and judging by the gifts, 
memorials and speeches on the occasion 
of his departure, the larger part of Vienna 
shared these opinions. His work here 
began with the concert of October 18th, 
1884, and continued for five years. Spite 
of his limitations, it may be said that he 
placed the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
a pedestal where it had never been. He ele- 
vated the standard of orchestral playing in 
America to an equality with that of Europe. 

What were his limitations? ‘Too great 
a devotion to the three B’s — Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms;. a delight in the 
Viennese composers, to the exclusion of 
many other schools, including the Ameri- 
can; and a rather exaggerated idea of the 
educational dignity of his task, which led 
him to exclude many a pleasant and rec- 
reative work from his programmes. St. 
Saéns and Massenet were thus cast into 
outer darkness. er contra, he was a 
superb drill-master, a man of inflexible 
will, and entirely sincere. The routine of 
the Beethoven Symphonies was at once 
abandoned, and Schubert’s Symphony in 
C replaced the great Ninth. 

Mr. Gericke’s readings were always intel- 
lectual and elegant rather than impetuous 
and bold; and at rehearsals he chafed 
many a musician by his conservatism. 
“He sits on the bells of our instruments,” 
cried the brasses. - “ He scarcely allows 
us to touch our strings,’’ exclaimed the 
contra-basses. Yet such a perfect ev- 
semble, such refinement of shading, had 
never been heard here before. Changes 
began to come soon enough under his 
régime; and few can tell how, point by 
point, detail by detail, through five years 
of animadversion, he created an orchestra 
the peer of any in the world. ‘The trum- 
pets came first. The cornet is to the 
trumpet as a chromo to an oil painting, 
yet it takes the place of the latter in every 
American orchestra. Mr. Henschel had 
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made an effort to bring in trumpeters, but 
only under Mr. Gericke’s reign were they 
established. Decapitations were all too 
numerous, and the whole of musical 
Boston was agitated when the head of our 
musical hero and pioneer, Bernhard Liste- 
mann, went into the basket. He had 
been leading violinist (concertmeister) in 
nearly all the Boston orchestras which he 
had not conducted ; and every one thought 
the autocrat had gone too far when, in 
1886, a young beardless Roumanian named 
Franz Kneisel was brought forward to take 
his place. On October 31st the young 
violinist proved his right to a high position 
by an absolutely flawless performance of 
Beethoven’s Concerto. The critics who 
had sharpened their pencils, the public 
that had come prepared for hostile com- 
ment, could not find a joint in the armor 
of the young musician, and those who 
came to scoff, remained to praise; and 
Mr. Kneisel has remained in his position 
ever since. He is one of the most refined 
of performers, a thorough score-reader, 
and at times conducts the orchestra when ‘ 
it is on its travels. The advent of Mr. 
Kneisel was only a part of Mr. Gericke’s 
radical changes. With ruthless hand he 
swept away the musicians who had grown 
old in Boston’s service: he was not bound 
to pay them our debt of gratitude, he was 
only determined to form a well-disciplined 
and perfect orchestra. Young men, very 
young men, many of them chosen by 
Mr. Kneisel at Mr. Gericke’s desire, came 
into the vacant places, and any stranger 
hearing our orchestra for the first time will 
be surprised at the youth of many of its 
members ; but Messrs. Roth, Schuecker, 
Svecenski, etc., play with veteran ability, 
although they look so young, and it augurs 
well for the future that such enthusiastic 
artists are to grow up with éhe orchestra. 
What is the orchestra now, and what are 
its chief excellences? It consists of eighty 
performers, in the following divisions : — 
16 First Violins — the best body of first 
violins ever brought together in 
America, and the equal of any in the 
world, except those of the Bayreuth 
orchestras. Almost every member 
is a great soloist; Messrs. Kneisel, 
Loeffler, Adamowski, Roth, Svecen- 
ski, Mullaly, etc., prove this assertion. 
14 Second Violins, of nearly equal excel- 
lence. 
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10 Violas, among them Messrs. Heindl 
and Zach. 

Violoncellos. Although here one may 
regret the absence of the great Fritz 
Giese and his Stradivarius, Mr. Hek- 

king; the new leader of the division, 
jis also of the highest artistic rank. 

Contra- Basses. 

Flutes, the first flutist being M. Mole, 
from the Opera Comique of Paris, a 

great artist. 

Piccolo. 

Oboes, the first being M. Sautet, also 
from the Opera Comique orchestra, 
and of great ability. 

English Horn. 

Clarinets, the first a new artist brought 
by Mr. Nikisch, Mr. Goldschmidt 
by name. 1 Bass Clarinet. 

Bassoons. 1 Contrabassoon—a fine 
instrument and ably handled. 

4 Horns—each player an artist in his 

way, and the wild, gypsy-looking 
Mr. Reiter by all odds the best horn- 
player in America. 

2 Trumpets—the first one (M. Pierre 
Miiller) having been the favorite 
trumpeter of M. Lamoureux’s famous 
orchestra, of Paris, and both play- 
ing the real trumpets with shallow 
mouthpieces, and not the trumpet- 
cornet compromises formerly em- 
ployed. 

Trombones — of proper pitches, and 
not merely three tenor trombones, 
the makeshift of so many orchestras 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Tuba— Mr. Golde, formerly with 
Theodore Thomas, and a phenome- 
nal performer. 

pair of Kettledrums. . 

Harp — Mr. Schuecker, the most ar- 
tistic orchestral harpist one can hear, 
and a celebrated solo artist as well. 

These are some of the chief points which 

prove the statement of the high rank of 

our orchestra to be something more than a 

mere outburst of local pride. Again, thanks 

chiefly to the liberality of the founder, the 
equipment in the matter of instruments is 
better than is found in most organizations. 

There are, for example, four excellent tubas 

for especially heavy scores ; the trumpets 

have been made to order, in France, this 
year; the harp is one of the finest that 

Erard can make; the kettledrums are of 

the new patent kind that retune by pedals. 
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The influence of the orchestra is no 
longer confined to Boston ; but in the tours 
to Southern and Western cities, under the 
management. of Mr. C. A. Ellis, musical 
progress is being extended, and a cultured 
standard made possible in places which 
could not afford a symphonic orchestra. 

“The King is dead. Long live the 
King!” Mr. Gericke has worn himself 
out in the service, and has been obliged to 
leave the orchestra which he has, most lit- 
erally, made. Republics are proverbially 
ungrateful ; and in the less conservative 
style and broader musical tastes of his suc- 
cessor, many may forget the faithful work 
that has been done, and some may recall 
only the blemishes. 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch, who has come from 
a high position in Leipsic and has assumed 
control, would be the last person in the 
world to wish this. Mr. Nikisch is a Hun- 
garian, and is not quite forty years old. 
From childhood he has been a phenomenon 
in music. He has taken high honors as 
a composer in Vienna, during his student 
years, and is a violinist of much ability. 
He has won great reputation in Leipsic by 
his operatic conducting, having been for 
years the chief conductor of the theatre 
there. He has often conducted the Ge- 
wandhaus orchestra in Kapellmeister Rei- 
necke’s stead, and knows many of the great 
scores by heart, his musical memory being 
something marvellous. He is far more 
radical than Mr. Gericke, and there is 
scarcely a doubt that the readings will gain 
somewhat in virility under his lead. 

A final word regarding the mission of 
these concerts. Of late, because of the 
great demand for seats, prices have ad- 


‘vanced, and the cry has gone forth that 


these occasions are only for the rich, that 
the whole affair is aristocratic in style and 
intention. It is neither aristocratic nor 
plebeian. It has simply yielded to the law 
of supply and demand ; and even as it is we 
can state positively that there is a deficit 
—and sometimes a large one —to be made 
up from a private purse, each season. So 
long, however, as one thousand admissions 
are sold weekly at twenty-five cents each, 
we need not fear that the general public 
is barred out from these concerts; and 
among her public benefits therefore, as 
among her most valued institutions, 
ton may proudly place her Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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THE REVIVAL OF OUR COUNTRY TOWNS. 


By Rev. Julius H. Ward. 


land town is timely and is as truly pat- 

riotic and philanthropic in its charac- 
ter as the effort to ameliorate life in the 
slums of a great city or in a manufactur- 
ing community. ‘The situation has greatly 
changed in the rural districts during the 
last twenty-five years, and those who are 
to-day in middle or mature life go back to 
the homes of their boyhood and the graves 
of their honored dead with a painful sense 
that the life has gone out of the rural com- 
munity, and that the nursing-ground of 
American heroes needs to be subsoiled 
with fresh and new elements, if the cities 
are to be supplied with men and women 
capable of taking up the issues of life that 
will come before the next generation, and 
of giving them the strength which they re- 
quire. ‘The question is, What to do; and 
the answer to this question involves a wide 
survey of what has gone out of the town 
forever, and of what can practically be re- 
stored to it. 

The city to-day absorbs the talent of 
the country, and the accelerated move- 
ment of life is such that one must live very 
fast in order to keep up with what is going 
on. In the country it is possible, with the 
daily mail and the daily newspapers, to 
keep in close touch with the city; but 
the practical contact of man with man is 
also required if one is to take a vital part 
in the direction of social or public life. 
Even the suburbs of the large city are out 
of contact with life, unless people can be 
in touch with the centre of things every 
day. It is not with us, as it is with Eng- 
lishmen, that the county magnate rises in 
power and strength before the nation. 
We have had the Concord Montaigne, 
who gave to a New England town a Euro- 
pean reputation ; and a century ago Mon- 
ticello gave Jefferson as much prestige as 
if he had resided at the seat of govern- 
ment. But ‘to-day we have brought men 
of strength into close quarters, where they 
can constantly rub against one another and 
strike their blows quickly. They cannot 
afford to live in the country, unless it be 
for the brief summer months when nothing 


r [ is effort to resuscitate the New Eng- 


is going on. ‘The great middle class are 
hardly less impelled toward the city than 
the social and intellectual class. With 
them it is the question of a scrimped or a 
generous livelihood. The manufacturing 
interests, to a large extent, compel this 
concentration ; so that there are left for 
the distant country town among the hills 
chiefly the lame and the lazy and those 
who either take to the soil or have duties 
to others which compel them to remain 
where they were born and nurtured. We 
may go all over New England, from Aroos- 
took County in Maine, and from Coos 
County in New Hampshire, to the little 
hamlets snugly enclosed between the Con- 
necticut hills, and we shall find everywhere 
that the rural towns have been drained by 
natural causes of their abounding life, as 
the mountains are drained of their mois- 
ture and vitality by the rushing stream. 
We cannot check this outgoing. It is 
the natural order of things, and it is the 
outflow of energy and virtue from these 
towns in the hills by which New England 
has imparted political virtue to the whole 
nation. This is not to be done again in 
our time. It was only in the birth time of 
a nation that this sort of virtue-sowing 
could take place. But there remains still 
the fact that locally the rural towns are to 
supply the cities with fresh blood, and that 
the future of New England, as well as of 
other sections of the country, depends 
upon the kind of life which is nurtured and 
built uff into strength in our rural commu- 
nities. ‘The method to be applied to their 
revival has deeply engaged. the thought of 
hundreds of men and women who got their 
start in the district school hard by their 
home in the country, and early left it to 
make their way in the big world. With 
them it has been, with many modifications, 
an attempt to restore the elements which 
helped them to grow into the men and 
women that they are to-day. It has been 
here a little and there a little that they 
have done in the way of revival, and no 
fault is to be found with it, except that 
only to a very limited degree has it suc- 
ceeded in restoring to the rural district 
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the prestige which it had a hundred years 
ago. 

The situation is one into which a great 
many considerations enter, economic, social, 
industrial, educational, and religious. With 
the concentration and development of man- 
ufacturing interests in New England, which 
would have given a corresponding impulse 
to the agricultural life in the rural districts, 
there came the wonderful agricultural devel- 
opment of the West, to which thousands of 
our best farming people responded by a 
removal to that section of the country, thus 
depriving the rural towns of much of their 
permanent and helpful life. The railway 
connections with the West speedily brought 
corn and wheat to New England at lower 
prices than bread-stuffs could be raised 
for local consumption. ‘The rural districts 
were thus doubly robbed and were left in 
a greatly enfeebled condition. Farming 
did not pay, and the more remote New 
England farms were abandoned, and many 
of them have since grown up into forests. 

There was another enfeeblement. The 
academies which were begun a hundred or 
more years ago in all of the larger town- 
ships, and which offered to boys and girls 
a superior training under good religious 
auspices, have been superseded to a large 
extent, by the placing of the higher educa- 
tion in the hands of the town or the state, 
so that the high school has crowded the 
academy to the wall. At first it was felt 
that these old-fashioned academies must 
be given up; but the second ang better 
thought has been that they could still ren- 
der an important service in secondary edu- 
cation, and their revival is one of the hap- 
piest signs of a returning culture to the de- 
lightful towns in which they were located, 
and in which they have been like oases in 
the desert. 

Another difficulty which has broken up 
the industries of the rural town is the 
change in trades from the apprentice to 
the piece system, so that the young people 
in the old towns no longer acquire their 
experience and training under the local 
mechanic, but are obliged to go to the 
city or large centre in order to earn a 
living. ‘This brings a terrible strain upon 
the social life of the country and leaves 
a gap in the moral training of young 
people which is as yet unfilled. 

The discouragement of agriculture as a 
business has increased, in spite of the in- 
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troduction of machinery to relieve the cost 
of farming. ‘This has helped the farmer, 
but it has done nothing to take the strain 
off the farmer’s wife. The most serious 
difficulty is that the vital element, the social 
and personal lead in the rural town, has 
been taken away, and the local magnates, 
the minister, the lawyer, the physician, 
and the schoolmaster, have not understood 
how to deal with the barren conditions of 
life which were presented to them. In too 
many cases they have sat down like the 
farmers at the country fireside and be- 
moaned their lot without knowing how 
to improve it. In hundreds of instances 
the farmers have been in debt and have 
not had force enough to get out of it. 
Added to the lack of stimulus all around 
is the existence of an economic condition 
which is as bad for the uplifting of a man 
in this world as the certainty of damnation 
is bad for his expectations in the next. 
One may go into the country in the sum- 
mer and rest his brain while he indulges 
in sentimentalism about country life ; but 
it is simply terrible for people with aspira- 
tions to settle down in the country and 
make much out of existence, unless they 
have already acquired the power of self- 
culture and personal independence. ‘The 
larger part of the people in these distant 
sections have never had the first thought 
about self-culture as a part of education, 
and independence with them means a 
bank account or a well-stocked farm with- 
out debt on it. ‘These are the conditions 
which have brought the country into bad 
repute ; and it is by the study of them that 
one learns how the rural districts are to be 
restored to healthy life and made to con- 
tribute again their proper influence to the 
organic growth of the country. 

The first thing to do in this revival is to 
find out what are the constructive elements 
which can be depended upon; and then 
it is important to so bring them together 
that they can be used for all that they are 
worth. The permanent people in a New 
England country town are the owners of 
the farms and the old families. The per- 
manent factotums are the minister, the 
lawyer, and the doctor. These three are 
often the only educated men, and it rests 
with them mainly whether the higher life 
of the community shall turn into dry rot 
or shall be utilized for industrial, intellec- 
tual, social, and religious activity. 
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The man who ought to have the best 
head on his shoulders is the minister. He 
is the representative of other-worldliness, 
and more lies in his hands for this town 
revival than in those of any other man. 
Too often he is the crude product of 
evangelical religion and has never cut his 
eye-teeth by contact with the affairs in 
which the rest of mankind are concerned. 
But where he is a man among men, knows 
the secular side of his business as well as 
he is supposed to know the spiritual side, 
and does not propose to take a country 
parish only long enough to get a better 
one, he is sure to be the most influential 
and helpful person in the whole town ; and 
if he and the other ministers in the town 
can forget that they are not of the same de- 
nomination, and can work with the full con- 
sciousness of the sociological facts which 
are before them, and which no one else is 
likely to know how to handle, the result 
is almost certain to be that every valuable 
element in the upbuilding of that town, 
even to the appreciation of real estate, is 
sure to receive benefit from their influence. 
The revival of the remote towns is often 
begun at the wrong end; it begins at the 
circumference when it ought to start from 
the centre — and this centre is in the in- 
telligent and constructive life of the town. 
The minister certainly knows his own peo- 
ple, and if he approaches them rightly he 
soon learns how to touch helpfully their 
families and their personal life. ‘The way 
will open to him for anything that he has 
to say; and the important point is that 
he shall know enough to say the right 
thing. The thing to do is to awaken the 
people in the outskirts of a village or on 
the isolated farms ; and this is to be done 
by touching kindly and helpfully the weak 
element and lifting it out of weakness into 
a condition of hopeful strength. 

In hundreds of cases the most effective 
thing a minister can do for a farmer is to 
give him instruction in political or social 
economy as it touches his own interests. 
In a remote rural town in Vermont a large 
number of the farmers were steadily running 
behindhand, paying the equivalent of 16 
per cent for borrowed money. The gospel 
for the minister to preach from house to 
house in that town was how the farmers 
could get out of the grasp of the money- 
lender. He could do little or nothing for 
them spiritually unless he could help them 
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to save their homes by getting out of debt. 
This is only one of numberless conditions 
in country life which enter vitally into the 
question of revival, and it is the careful 
consideration of such facts which enters 
into the success even of a religious teacher, 
and certainly is indispensable if he is to 
interpret the gospel as a message of good- 
will to men. The New England ministry 
contains a large number of teachers who 
have met the conditions described, or sim- 
ilar conditions, with breadth of under- 
standing and with the helping hand, and 
it is mainly through such men that in one 
important aspect the value of country life 
begins to be better appreciated. The 
secular and the religious life are so blended 
in the revival of the rural town that you 
cannot separate them, and the attention 
paid to social economics in the chief divin- 
ity schools of the country shows that the 
country ministers are not hereafter to be 
without a competent knowledge of the 
elements which enter into the building up 
of industrial and social life. Often it is 
the development of the religious life in, 
these remote homes on the farm that leads 
to the lifting up of the secular spirit. It 
is the making of a link between the farmer 
and the village life or the world life, 
whether religious or secular, that is felt 
in the number of bushels of oats raised, 
in the extent of the potato crop, in the 
quantity of hay cut, and in the amount of 
money that the farmer has at the end of 
the year, 

It is not entirely these large lessons that 
have to do with the revival of the country 
towns. It is the learning, on the part of 
those who have influence in such a com- 
munity and who put conscience into life, 
to use the home, the social circle, the pub- 
lic school, the village lyceum, the Fourth 
of July, and all like opportunities, for the 
higher and broader treatment of life. 
There is no reason why the Christian min- 
istry, working freely under the direction of 
a competent plan of life, should not become 
many times more useful than it is at present 
in the rural parishes. What it needs is 
simply to make the parish church inclusive 
of every rightful influence in common life, 
and to carry on its work in this spirit. 

The minister is not the only party to 
take the lead in the making of the country 
town. He has a prime opportunity ; but 
the lawyer, the doctor, and the schoolmas- 
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ter are also leading factors in promoting 
the social and educational interests of the 
village, the hamlet, or the scattered homes 
of an agricultural neighborhood. ‘The 
lawyer is not usually so helpful in this re- 
spect as the doctor, because he does not 
come quite so near to the people ; and yet 
he can do a great deal toward the political 
and economic development of the com- 
munity, and all this will give him increased 
weight and influence in his own special 
lines of operation. The doctor enters 
into the homes as freely as the minister, 
and when he is recognized as the family 
physician his opportunity is great for the 
brightening and strengthening of the home 
life. Again, the schoolmaster, if he remains 
in a community long enough to become 
identified with it, is a very important factor 
in the educational interests of the town. 
He does not stand alone. He is the centre 
of educational and to some extent of social 
life. He reaches out to the young people, 
if he be at the head of the high school, 
and has as distinct a recognition in the 
homes of his pupils as the minister has in 
the homes of his parishioners. ‘Too often 
these learned parties live by themselves, as 
if they were Brahmins of the neighborhood, 
and take on airs of superiority, without 
doing anything for the better personal and 
social development of the people; and 
where this is the case the life is stagnant 
and there is no one to break up the fallow 
ground. How important this is if the 
country town is to be saved from stagna- 
tion may be illustrated by the state of 
things which the Rev. J. B. Harrison found 
some years ago in Franklin, N.H. On in- 
quiring into the social history of that town 
he found that the present generation of 
middle-aged people was not equal to that 
of their fathers, and that there had been a 
distinct demoralization of the town within 
the last forty or fifty years. While investi- 
gating the cause of this deterioration, he 
found that forty or fifty years ago, when 
all New England was alive with social re- 
forms, the then young men and women of 
the town were on the alert and eager to 
take a part in the new movement. When 
they asked what all this stir meant, they 
were told by the spiritual guides that it 
was New England infidelity, and that 
they ought to have nothing to do with it. 
The result was that the inquisitive youth 
turned their faces from the sunrise and 
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settled upon their farms to live without 
thinking and to let the outside world take 
care of itself. You find the traces of this 
discouraged life all through the New Eng- 
land States ; and the effect has been to 
stultify many minds that were capable of 
better things. It was because those who 
could have led the inquiring young minds 
into great realities distinctly declined to 
do so, that this revulsion of thought and 
feeling took place ; and it is in and through 
the learning on the part of the minister, 
the lawyer, the doctor, and the school- 
master to take up their respective duties 
as social leaders and discharge them in a 
proper manner, that the rural towns are to 
be quickened in their thought, in their 
social activity, and in all the qualities 
which make life interesting. 

In a great many inland towns all through 
New England, the summer boarder has 
introduced a connecting link between the 
country and the city which is of great value 
to the people in the country. It assists 
them in making both ends meet, or in 
getting ahead ; but it helps them a great 
deal more on the social and intellectual 
side, by bringing them into contact with 
people whose social experience is entirely 
different. It is not here said that the 
summer boarder is always mentally the 
superior of his host; but the man or 
woman of the town brings a very welcome 
element into the rural atmosphere, and it 
is here that the legacy of the summer 
boarder is often a permanent enrichment 
to the country town. The rural life in 
hundreds of towns in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont has been greatly im- 
proved and strengthened by the contact 
of the native population for three or four 
months of the year with cultivated and 
refined people from the city. Many of 
these visitors.were born and brought up in 
these localities, and have returned to them 
with feelings of patriotic attachment and 
local pride ; many others form such pleas- 
ant attachments that they erect homes for 
themselves in the rural towns, and become 
its citizens for a portion of the year. In 
these various ways the good things of the 
city become an inspiration to the good 
people in the remote township, while the 
freshness and sincerity of country life are 
breathed anew into the fevered atmosphere 
of the great town. A reciprocity is estab- 
lished, out of which goes forth benefit to 
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both parties. One result of it is that 
libraries are established by sons and daugh- 
ters of the old town, who wish to do 
something for it ; or old academies are re- 
endowed, to become centres of educational 
life ; or the mill privileges in the villages 
are used for manufacturing purposes, which 
soon turn the hamlet into a thriving village 
or a prosperous town. It is through such 
indirect agencies as these that a great deal 
is done toward freshening and strengthen- 
ing the rural district. 

Praiseworthy efforts have been made at 
many points to give a special character to 
the New England towns. Concord, as the 
home of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
and Alcott, and as the recent seat of the 


School of Philosophy, has been lifted from ° 


a common New England town into a place 
of world-wide fame. It has largely in- 
creased in population, and its intellectual 
life has been admirably maintained for 
more than half a century through these 
literary connections ; and even the farms 
on the outskirts have shared in the general 
atmosphere of the town. The Deerfield 
Summer School of History and Romance, 
which has been established by Mr. L. J. 
B. Lincoln in his native town, has been a 
very interesting experiment. During the 
last four years a large number of literary 
men and women have gathered at his call 
for the common discussion of questions in 
art and literature ; and the notable feature 
about it is that the financial support of the 
school has been derived almost wholly 
from the men and women in the commu- 
nity, who have left their farms and work 
at inconvenient times to attend the lec- 
tures, and to enjoy the opportunity to 
meet with cultivated people which was 
offered to them. It requires both the 
man and the opportunity to do a work of 
this kind. Both have been found in Deer- 
field as an historical town, and in Mr. 
Lincoln as one who knows how to attract 
people to it. What Professor Norton and 
Mr. George W. Curtis have accomplished 
for Ashfield in the revival of its ancient 
academy is well known. Stockbridge has 
a choice fame on account of the literary 
and professional people who make it their 
summer home. Lenox is exceptionally 
blessed as the summer resort of rich 
people. Framingham has acquired inter- 
est throughout New England from its posi- 
tion as the Eastern Chautauqua. Hingham 
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has taken on a new character because of 
its nearness to the summef colony on the 
South Shore. Duxbury and Plymouth 
have a choice historical fame. Province- 
town and Truro, though at the jumping- 
off place on Cape Cod, are lively fishing- 
towns, and are livelier than ever in the 
summer months. Nearly all the towns 
that once had cultivated people in them 
have suffered the loss of much that was 
delightful, but most of them are not nearly 
so barren of culture as they seem. The 
leisurely and well-to-do people of other 
days have disappeared, but new and differ- 
ent elements have taken their place. The 
Ten-times-one-is-ten clubs, the students of 
the Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
the members of the Chautauqua Circle, not 
to mention many other more private agen- 
cies, all have their field in the rural towns, 
and are diffusing a more general culture 
than ever existed in the earlier days ; so 
that in many places where there is almost 
nothing but farnts, the people are cultivated 
far beyond what might be thought. This 
is a very important matter, and if one will 
look over the New England towns care- 
fully, he will find in nearly every one of 
them some element of education or culture 
which is adapted to enliven and brighten 
the rural home. No one of these agencies 
amounts to a great deal in itself, but where 
one or more exists, there is the certainty 
that in mental and moral training the peo- 
ple are not going backward, but are holding 
their own. 

Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, who has him- 
self done much to maintain a charming 
home in one of the suburbs of New 
Haven, does not write enthusiastically 
about the New England farming towns ; 
he is too pessimistic and fastidious about 
them. But these rural communities, how- 
ever humble, are not to be wiped out, and 
the question is whether their“influence can 
be developed in new channels, so that 
they shall bring to the city the fresh blood 
which is required for its sustentation. It 
is impossible to say that they will ever do, 
on so large a scale, the work that they did 
a generation ago ; but if their field is more 
restricted, their usefulness is not lost, 
and many things are conspiring for their 
healthy revival. The command of Horace 
Greeley, “Go West, young man,” has 
been obeyed almost to the depopulation 
of some parts of New England ; but it is 
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more and more believed that many of the 
people at the West who have been disap- 
pointed in the acquisition of fortunes by 
farming, and disappointed otherwise, will 
find their way back to New England ; 
that they will do it in increasing numbers, 
and will in the next generation do some- 
thing to restore the rural town to its pres- 
tige of half a century ago. 

The recent historical anniversaries have 
done much to bring many of these old 
settlements into notice, and the growth of 
the historical sentiment will be felt as an 
increasing aid in reviving them. The 
railroad, which has drained the country 
town of its younger population, may be 
used in part to retain it in the future. It 
is impossible for New England farmers to 
compete with other parts of the country in 
raising wheat or corn; but there is no un- 
certainty or risk in the resort to what will 
sell in the home market, nor in turning to 
stock-raising ; and wherever the farmer 
rises to the situation and puts the same 
energy into the cultivation of the soil, he 
fairly rivals, in proportion to the invest- 
ment made, the success of the business 
man in the city, and is a far more inde- 
pendent man. 

We are in a transitional period in New 
England, where it has been the fashion to 
ignore rural life, but so much depends in 
every respect upon the healthful relation 
of the country to the city, that in no long 
time the country life must regain its place 
in the affections of the people. We shall 
never return to the old district school, to 
the simple and primitive habits and cus- 
toms ; but with much that is modern, the 
plain living and high thinking of New 
England are sure to be vigorously main- 
tained in the future. Out of the New 
England farms will again come a race of 
men and women who shall give virility 
and strength to the nation. The hardness 
of home life in the country has been exag- 
gerated, because the cheap comforts of the 
city and town have been over-estimated. 
The attempt to imitate city habits in 
houses, in dress, and in other appoint- 
ments, by people in the country, however 
well intended, is a great mistake. The 
piano, the newspaper, the well-selected 
library, the necessary aids to intelligence 
and culture, are not to be dispensed with. 
Neither are the helps to farming to be 
unused. kJut the large gains among the 
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farmers in a former generation were se- 
cured, not so much by a larger market at 
home or out of town as by strict economy, 
simple living and hard work. Similar 
conditions, even with the changed circum- 
stances of to-day, will bring as substantial 
results as were secured in other days. 
Great interest attaches to the effort 
now being made in Vermont and New 
Hampshire to repopulate the abandoned 
farms, which are rapidly growing up to 
forest. It is believed that even the re- 
motest of these farms could be cultivated 
with profit, if smart people took hold of 
them. On the last open plot next to the 
wilderness on Wildcat Mountain, in Jack- 
son, N. H., is a snug little farm, now 
abandoned, on which a dozen years ago a 
newly married couple settled down and, 
putting heads and hands together, gained 
a hundred dollars a year beyond all their 
expenses; and in previous years ‘other 
families had been well supported from the 
product of this farm, on which to-day 
nobody seems willing to live. The truth 
of the matter is that there is just as much 
money to be taken out of the New Eng- 
land farms, if labor is only mixed with 
brains, as there is to be found in any 
other common industry. The man in the 
city who earns a thousand dollars is not 
able to lay up any more money than the 
man in the country whose total income is 
short of five hundred dollars. The one 
seems to be well off because he handles 
more money ; but the other saves as much 
in the end and is a vastly more inde- 
pendent man. ‘The present turn of things 
in the country, towns indicates that the 
more remote lands, those which can be 
had for the least money, are being rapidly 
settled by the Irish-Americans or the 
French-Canadians, which means that new 
blood and new stock are being rapidly 
incorporated into New England life. In 
inviting Swedes, Icelanders, or other well- 
behaved foreigners to occupy these farms, 
the different states of New England are 
acting wisely. If the original stock must 
die out, it is right and best that a new 
stock should come in; but when it is 
once ingrafted, it will create a different 
New England, to some extent, from that 
with which we are acquainted. It is cer- 
tain that these rural districts will be fully 
settled by the children of these new- 
comers; but it is important, so far as 
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possible, that the traditions of the old 
towns shall still be maintained, and to this 
end much depends on the way in which 
the best people in New England treat the 
new-comers. We need not blush nor fear 
because Canada or Ireland supplies us 
with a population whose religion and hab- 
its are not native to the soil. These are 
often as good as what they supersede. 
It is the privilege and the opportunity of 
those who are now in the field to give the 
tone and temper to these towns which 
they will retain for the next hundred 
years. What needs to be done is to 
maintain the schools at a high point of ex- 
cellence, to increase the public or the 
circulating libraries, to elevate the charac- 
ter of social life, and to make the spiritual 
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life of the people a part of their whole- 
some daily activity. All this work lies 
within the province of the present genera- 
tion, and if it is done at all it will be done 
chiefly by the professional men in the 
country towns, by the bright women of 
some leisure and of cultivation, who 
chance to live in them, and: by the inter- 
ested friends outside who were born and 
bred in these towns and are prompted to 
discharge a filial duty toward them in the 
improvement of their social, intellectual, 
and moral conditions. ‘The economic sit- 
uation must be treated independently of 
everything else ; but the social and relig- 
ious environment have a great deal to do 
with the improvement of the economic 
conditions, 
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By George Willis Cooke. 


HE career of Francis Parkman is a 
remarkable illustration of devotion 
to a single literary aim throughout 

life. He conceived the project of writing 
on the French and Indian wars at the age 
of seventeen, and he is now employed, at 
the age of sixty-six, on the last of ten vol- 
umes devoted to the struggle between the 
English and French in North America. 
He has scarcely turned aside from this 
one subject from the time it was conceived, 
his other labors being mainly subsidiary 
to this, or undertaken for purposes of 
recreation and health. He has not only 
thoroughly mastered his subject, but he 
has left little or nothing for others to ac- 
complish in the same field. It was virgin 
soil when he began upon it; his studies 
have been at first hand, and they have 
been most thorough. With Mr. Howells, 
it may be said that “whatever may be 
added to his labors, they will remain un- 
disturbed as thorough, beautiful, and trye.” 

Mr. Parkman comes of the best New 
England ancestry. On the maternal side 
he is descended from John Cotton, that 
literary minister and student of the first 
Puritan age. On the paternal side his 
family has for several generations been 


one of prominence and influence. His 
great-grandfather, Ebenezer Parkman, was 
born in Boston in 1703, graduated at 
Harvard in 1721, and was settled as the 
first minister of Westborough, in 1724, 
where he remained until his death, in 
1782, a period of no less than fifty-eight 
years. He published one or two sermons, 
and a historical sketch of the town. His 
personal influence was very great in his 
own parish and throughout the country. 
He was for many years the most influential 
man in that part of the state, in religious 
and all other interests connected with the 
welfare of the Commonwealth. He was a 
correspondent of Edmurrel Quincy and 
other leading men of the time; and he 
was greatly interested in the arts and in 
letters. One of his sons, Samuel Parkman, 
settled in Boston as a merchant, and _ be- 
came one of the leading men of the city, 
in business enterprise, wealth, and personal 
character. 

Francis Parkman, a son of Samuel, was 
born in 1788, graduated at Harvard in 
1807, and became the minister of the New 
North Church in Boston, in 1813. ‘This 
church no longer has an existence, owing 
to the entire change in the character of the 
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north end of Boston, and its abandonment 
as a fashionable part of the city. Francis 
Parkman studied theology with Dr. Chan- 
ning and at the University of Edinburgh, 
was made a doctor of divinity by Harvard 
in 1834, was a_ successful pastor and 
preacher, published about a dozen ser- 
mons, and was a frequent contributor to 
the North American Review and the 
Christian Examiner. His only published 
volume, an Offering of Sympathy, was very 
popular both in this country and in Europe. 
He stood high in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, with which he was all his life con- 
nected. He founded the professorship of 
pulpit eloquence and pastoral care at 
Harvard, which was named after him, and 





he left a considerable part of his library to 
the University. His active life came to a 
close in 1852. A brother of his, George 
Parkman, studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, after graduating at 
Harvard, was a professor in the medical 
school connected with the latter University, 
gave the land on which the building now 
occupied by the medical school was erected, 
wrote two or three works on insanity, and 
was murdered by his colleague, Professor 
John W. Webster, in 1849. 

The historian is a son of Francis Park- 
man, D.D., and was born in Boston, Sept. 
16, 1823. His subsequent career was in 
a considerable degree determined by the 
fact that he was sent, when eight years 
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of age, to live with his maternal grand- 
father, whose residence was in that part of 
Medford which borders on the Middlesex 
Fells. Here was his home until he was 
twelve ; and during these four years he 
attended the boys’ school of John Angier 
a somewhat famous master of that day, 
whose school was a large one, but in which 
little thorough work was done. It was a 
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known as the Chauncy Hall school, and 
fitted for college. During this time he 
read much poetry, and he began to have 
some literary tastes and aspirations. He 
especially enjoyed reading about the In- 
dians, and the adventures connected with 
the early settlement of our country; and 
his literary tendencies began to turn in that 
direction. In 1840 he entered Harvard 
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boarding-school, but a few day scholars 
were admitted ; and the liberty he had in 
his grandfather’s house permitted Francis 
to spend much of his time in the Fells, 
hunting woodchucks and such other game 
as that region contained. 

Although the Middlesex Fells begin 
within less than a dozen miles of Boston, 
they contain much rough and rocky country, 
not cleared or inhabited, overgrown with 
a thick forest, and several miles in extent. 
No large game has been found in this 
neighborhood for two centuries, yet it was 
wild enough to give the boy Francis a taste 
for adventure, and to develop in him a pas- 
sionate love for hunting and outdoor sport. 
He spent much of his time in the woods, 
quite as much as he gave to the school ; 
and he has never outgrown the tastes then 
acquired. 

He next entered what has been since 


College, and it was the next year, when 
only seventeen, while yet a freshman, that 
he conceived the project of writing a his- 
torical work on the old French and Indian 
wars or the Seven Years’ War. 

While in college Parkman spent every 
vacation in the woods, boating and hunt 
ing, his first trip being made at the end 
of his freshman year. He was, in fact, a 
pioneer in that kind of recreation which has 
since become very popular among college 
men. One vacation, when he was eigh- 
teen, was spent on the Magalloway River in 
Northern Maine, above the Rangeley lakes. 
This was a wild and uninhabited region at 
the time he visited it, and had few attrac- 
tions for the pleasure-seeker. His love for 
the woods had grown, however, since he 
had lived in Medford, and he was anxious 
to know about them, and the wild life of 
those who lived in them, in order that he 
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might write more intelligently of the In- 
dians and their French allies. He accord- 
ingly persuaded a college friend to join 
him on this expedition, and a native guide 
was found at the entrance to the woods. 
At the end of the first day his friend was 
quite satisfied with the woods and was 
anxious to return, saying that he had no 
relish for Pottawatamie tastes, and that an 
escape from the ways of civilization was 
not at all desirable. Parkman replied that 
a wider diffusion of Pottawatamie tastes 
was the grand desideratum of a bookish 
life ; that if all Harvard were emptied once 
a year into the backwoods, it would be well 
for their bodies and their immortal souls ; 
that to retreat from any enterprise once 
begun was a disgrace which no lapse of 
time could wipe off; that if he wished to 
secede, he was free to do so, since coer- 
cion would by no means be attempted ; 
but that, besides the ignominy of such a 
procedure, he would have:to take the back 
track alone. This argument convinced for 
the moment the doubting student, but he 
continued to the end of the trip to express 
his discontent with a kind of life for which 
he had no liking. 

The party built a raft of logs, tied to- 
gether with grape vines, crossed Connecti- 
cut Lake, pushed on for forty-five miles 
through the wilderness, crossed two moun- 
tains, and came at last to the source of 


Magalloway River. They made a canoe of 
the bark of a spruce-tree, fastened over a 
rude frame with fibrous slivers of an ash- 
tree and spruce roots, and pitched with 
spruce gum. This canoe went well on their 
voyage down the river, until the rapids were 
reached, when a sharp rock cut a long hole 
in the bottom, and it soon capsized. A 
raft was then built, which the rapids tore 
in pieces. A heavy rain had now set in. 
The voyagers camped on the river bank, 
felled a white pine, spent a day in making 
a dug-out:canoe from it, which looked, 
when completed, like “a magnificent horse- 
trough.” When they thought they had 
reached the settlements the canoe was 
abandoned ; but they lost their way, spent 
the night in a lumberman’s shanty, and the 
next morning reached a log-cabin and 
civilization. ‘They had been in the heavy 
rain for three days, had been without food 
for twenty-four hours, and had had a good 
taste of the outdoor life which Parkman 
coveted. In November, 1864, he published 
in Harper's Magazine an account of this 
trip, which is written in a very humorous 
and interesting vein. He described the 
guide, Lewis Gookins, a genuine back- 
woods Yankee, in these words: ‘ Gookins 
did not lack brains ; and but for obstinacy, 
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coarseness, self-sufficiency, arrogance, an 
unwavering eye for the main chance, and 
a few other trivial drawbacks, he might 
have been a good fellow.” 

Another vacation was spent with a col- 
lege friend on Lake George, where two or 
three weeks were devoted to exploring the 
battle grounds in that neighborhood and 
in fishing and hunting. 

During the year 1843 a fall in the col- 
lege gymnasium compelled a suspension 
of Parkman’s studies. He went to Europe, 
touched at Gibraltar and Malta, spent some 
time in Sicily, then journeyed through 
Italy to Rome, where he lodged for some 
days in the monastery of the Passionist 
Fathers. In the spring he went to Swit- 
zerland, thence to England by the way of 
Paris, and returned home in time to grad- 
uate with his class, in 1844. 

The next two years were spent in the 
study of the law. But Parkman aban- 
doned the legal profession even before he 
entered it. His taste for historic studies 


and his love of the woods were too strong 
to hold him to so monotonous a profession 
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as that of the law, for which in any case 
he could have had little genuine liking. 
By this time his plan of writing of the 
French and Indian wars had shaped itself 
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in his mind, and he had decided to make 
a beginning with the story of the conspir- 
acy of Pontiac. In order to fit himself for 
this task he visited all the scenes of that 
border struggle, in Michigan, Indiana, and 
Ohio, in order that he might write intelli- 
gently of the country. He was not satis- 
fied with this kind of information, however. 
He desired a personal and intimate knowl- 
edge of the Indian character and _ habits. 
To this end he set out in the spring of 
1846, in company with his kinsman, 
Quincy Adams Shaw, for a trip to the far 
West. The great region beyond the Mis- 
souri was then just being opened to settle- 
ment, and what has since become the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado 
was an almost unbroken wilderness. He 
passed through Colorado and near the site 
of the city of Denver, travelling for hun- 
dreds of miles without seeing a single 
human being save a small band of roving 
Indians. 

The movement towards Oregon and 
California had just begun. ‘Trains of emi- 
grants were on the move, Mormons were 
pressing forward for Utah, and the wild 
West was soon to become a populous 
country. Parkman went to the neigh- 
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borhood of the Black Hills, spent several 
weeks among the Dacotahs, the worst of 
the many Indian tribes then roaming 
through the wilderness. He joined them 
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in the hunt, went with them on the war- 
path, lived in their tents, partook of their 
fare, and became as one of them, until 
he thoroughly understood their ways and 
their ideas. He saw the In- 
dians of that region while they 
retained many of their native 
characteristics, so that as near- 
ly as possible they were like 
the more eastern tribes of 
which he wished to write. 

Parkman thus gained the 
knowledge of the Indians 
which he thought necessary 
to the accomplishment of his 
chosen task ; but the strain of 
the wild life was too great for 
him, and his health was near- 
ly ruined. The rough fare, 
which was poorly prepared 
and sometimes insufficient, the 
long rides which had to be 
made, the fatigue of the hunt 
and the wearisome toil of 
camp-life, especially the ten- 
sion of a life where the ut- 
most vigilance had to be ex- 
ercised against treachery or 
sudden attacks from war par- 
ties, were too severe for the 
student. He was ill for sev- 
eral weeks, and for many days 
thought he would not be able 
to reach civilization again. He 
had to be helped to mount 
his horse, and was in danger 
of falling off from excessive 
weakness. The prairie reeled 
about him whenever he at- 
tempted to walk. It was only 
by will power that he carried himself 
through this experience. ‘The nervous 
tension and the bodily strain were very 
great. His health was permanently ruined ; 
for he has never recovered from the effects 
of that trying experience. 

On his return to Boston in the autumn 
Mr. Parkman began to write out an ac- 
count of his trip, which he was obliged to 
accomplish with the aid of an amanuensis. 
His nervous prostration had affected his 
eyes, and he was obliged to dictate his 
narrative. Perhaps in this way the story 


of his journey gained in flow and beauty of 
language, in freshness and picturesqueness 
of expression, and in the graphic interest 
of its details. 


Certainly it is one of the 
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most fascinating of his books, and reads 
almost like a romance from first to last. 
It is an admirable introduction to his later 
works; and it should be read before them 
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for the sake of the acquaintance it gives 
with the Indian character. In 1847 this 
account of his trip was published in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, from which it 
was soon after published in book form, 
under the title of Zhe California and 
Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and 
Rocky-Mountain Life. The word “ Cali- 
fornia’’ was afterwards omitted from the 
title, the several routes having become 
more exactly defined in later years. 
Having completed the account of his 
western experiences, Mr. Parkman took up 
again his work on the conspiracy of Pontiac, 
from which he had turned aside in order 
to be the better prepared for the writing 
of it. One great difficulty stood in the 
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way, the condition of his health, and 
especially his eyesight, which had been 
seriously affected as the result of his ner- 
vous breakdown in the mountains. In the 
preface to his book he gave an account of 
the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend from this cause: ‘For about three 
years the light of day was insupportable, 
and every attempt at reading or writing 
completely de- 
barred. Under 
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troublesome part of the task,’”’ he says, 
“was the collection of the necessary 
documents. ‘These consisted of letters, 
journals, reports and despatches, scattered 
among numerous public offices in Europe 
and America. When brought together, 
they amounted to about three thousand 
four hundred manuscript pages. Con- 
temporary newspapers, magazines, and 
pamphlets have also been examined, and 
careful search made for every book which, 
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these circumstances, the task of sifting the 
materials and composing the work was 
begun and finished. The papers were re- 
peatedly read aloud by an amanuensis, 
copious notes and extracts were made, and 
the narrative written down from my dicta- 
tion. This process, though extremely slow 
and laborious, was not without its advan- 
tages ; and I am well convinced the authori- 
ties have been more minutely examined, 
more scrupulously collated, and more 
thoroughly digested, than they would have 
been under ordinary circumstances.” 

In his preface he also mentions the labor 
it cost him to secure the information on 
which his history was based. “The most 


directly or indirectly, might throw light 
upon the subject. I have visited the sites 
of all the principal events yecorded in the 
narrative, and gathered such local tradi- 
tions as seemed worthy of confidence.” 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the 
Indian War after the Conquest of Canada 
appeared in the year 1851. For the first 
time it told the story of an important era 
in American history with fidelity to local 
scenery and circumstance, and with the 
truthfulness to fact which history demands. 
After the completion of this work Mr. 
Parkman found it necessary to devote 
himself to the recovery of his health. One 
who met him from time to time at this 
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period remembers seeing him frequently 
walking on Boston Common with the aid 
of a cane, his figure attenuated and un- 
steady, his eyes shaded from the light, his 
face pale, but animated by a serene and 
indomitable courage. He had to forego 
even looking at a newspaper, not only on 
account of his weak eyes, but on account 
of a painful sensation in his head like that 
of wearing an iron crown. Up to this 
time his home had been in Boston, but in 
1854 he bought a house in West Roxbury, 
on the banks of Jamaica Pond, where he 
took up his residence. 

Jamaica Pond is located about one mile 
west of Jamaica Plain station on the Bos- 


expert. Asa result he became known as 
one of the leading horticulturists of the 
state. He was for two years elected the 
president of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, and for a short period held 
the professorship of horticulture in the 
Bussey Institution, which is the agricultural 
and horticultural department of Harvard 
University, and which is located near his 
own residence. 

For ten or twelve years Mr. Parkman 
has devoted himself to the cultivation and 
hybridization of lilies, and has originated a 
new and brilliant variety of that flower, 
which has been named after him the Zim 
Parkmanni. A few years since he sold 
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ton and Providence Railroad, and near the 
border of Brookline. It is a small sheet of 
water, something over a quarter of a mile 
in length, pleasantly situated in the midst 
of woods and surrounding houses. Mr. 
Parkman’s house is on the southwestern 
bank, situated many feet above the pond, 
the grounds sloping gradually to the water’s 
edge. ‘The several acres of land he bought 
about the house were soon devoted to 
flowers and plants. Mr. Parkman gave 
himself up to outdoor life and the study 
of horticulture. He did not make this 
new pursuit a mere pastime or a means 
only of regaining his health, but he mas- 
tered its every detail and soon became an 





the entire stock of it to an English gar- 
dener, who has been propagating it, and 
who will very soon put it upon the market. 
It has attracted much attention in England, 
for its great size and its brilliancy of color- 
ing. Mr. Parkman has originated other 
flowers, but none so important as this. He 
has given much attention, like Mr. Ban- 
croft, to rose culture, so much so that in 
1866 a publisher asked him to prepare a 
book on that subject, which resulted in his 
Book of Roses, published in that year. It 
is an exposition of the best methods of 
cultivation, based on his own experience ; 
and it also gives faithful descriptions of the 
best varieties of roses. 
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In the meantime, in 1850, Mr. Parkman 
had married Catherine Bigelow, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Jacob Bigelow of Boston. His 
married life, however, did not long con- 
tinue ; his wife died in 1858, leaving him 
two daughters. In a small degree his 
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health had been recovered by his horticul- 
tural labors, and he was able to give more 
attention to literature. At this period he 
made an experiment, as it will be remem- 
bered Motley once did, at novel-writing ; 
and in 1856 Vassall Morton was published. 
Mr. Parkman seems not to have been satis- 
fied with it, for it has long been out of print. 
It is slow and tedious in opening, the plot 
is crudely developed, and there is too much 
of the melodramatic to suit the present 
taste of novel-readers ; but it is interesting 
in some of its situations, and there are a 
few excellent characters. 

The better condition of his health led 
Mr. Parkman again to take up his historical 
studies ; and in 1858 he went to Europe for 
the purpose of gathering materials for his 
history of France and England in America. 
His plans had grown during the period of 


enforced leisure caused by ill-health ; and 
he now proposed to write a series of his- 
torical narratives embodying the period of 
the discoveries made by the French, their 
establishment of missions in Canada and 
the Northwest, and their building up of a 
feudal power in Can- 
ada. He also proposed 
to trace the history of 
the colony to its down- 
fall before the con- 
quering arms of the 
English, led by Wolfe. 

The severe _intel- 
lectual toil required 
in the preparation of 
the first volume of 
this series, Zhe /io- 
neers of France in the 
New World, seems 
to have again affected 
Mr. Parkman’s health; 
and when the book 
was given to the pub- 
lic, in 1865, he told 
in the preface the 
story of the difficulties 
under which it had 
been written. “ Dur- 
ing the past eighteen 
years,” he there wrote, 
“the state of the au- 
thor’s health has ex- 
acted throughout an 
extreme caution in 
regard to mental ap- 
plication, reducing it 
at best within narrow and precarious limits, 
and often precluding it. Indeed, for two 
periods, each of several years, any attempt 
at bookish occupation would have been 
suicidal. A condition of sight arising from 
kindred sources has also retarded the work, 
since it has not permitted weading or writ- 
ing continuously for much more than five 
minutes, and often has not permitted them 
at all.” 

Under these circumstances the labor of 
gathering materials for his work was slow 
and tedious. Mr. Parkman found no serious 
difficulty in gaining access to state papers 
in Paris and London; and many other 
documents, in the form of letters and jour- 
nals, came to his hand. He was obliged, 
however, to secure the aid of an educated 
co-worker, who went with him to the ar- 
chives and read to him the documents 
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therein contained ; and then such as were 
available were transcribed verdatim. This 
work required patience, judgment, literary 
and historic discrimination, a gift for delv- 
ing into forgotten sources of information, 
a faculty for bringing the salient facts into 
full light, and for relating them to each 
other with philosophic insight. It was 
not merely necessary to tell an interesting 
story, which could be easily done with such 
materials as he had to use ; but it was im- 
portant that a meaning should be found in 
these glowing events, which should relate 
them to the great historic movements of 
the time. 

It must be borne in mind that the whole 
field of Mr. Parkman’s investigations had 
been but little explored when he began his 
researches. A few volumes of documents 
had been published by the state of New 
York, and some other labors of the same 
kind had been here and there undertaken ; 
but for the most part no one had preceded 
him. ‘This increased the labor of prepara- 
tion; but his thoroughness removed every 
obstacle. He left no document, no letter 
or journal, unread which could give new 
light on any part of his subject. The work 
he accomplished has been fully described 
by Dr. George E. Ellis, who is himself a 
historian of ability, who has spent much 
time in similar investigations, and who is 
therefore thoroughly competent to judge 
of the importance and the character of 
the work accomplished. 


“The documentary materials [says Dr. Ellis] 
which alone could furnish Mr. Parkman with full 
and authentic information for his whole series of 
volumes, were known to be abundant and rich, 
while it was reasonable to expect that patient and 
thorough research would bring to light many valu- 
able additions to what was gathered in archives or 
easily accessible in print. Still the labor and cost 
involved in investigations, in securing original 
papers, charts, maps, etc., and in obtaining copies 
of manuscripts, tracts, and rare journals, with the 
necessity of comparing discordant narratives, of 
distinguishing the elements of fact and fiction, and 
of interpreting writings uncouth or well-nigh illegi- 
ble, made a heavy exertion on the patience, the 
purse, and the keen mental vigor of the author. 
Suffering and enfeebled as he has been through 
his whole literary career by maladies which inten- 
sified his impulses to exertion and mental applica- 
tion, while they limited the hours he could wisely 
give to reading and writing, he has had to depend 
largely upon the helping pen or voice of others. 
He has made repeated visits to France for the ex- 
amination of the manuscript collections of the 
French government, in the national archives, the 
national library, and the archives of the Marine 
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and the Colonies, with other public and many 
private places of deposit for valuable documents, 
and has sought out in the interior of the realm and 
its ancient seaports every trace and relic of those 
of whom he has made record in his pages. The 
journals, official relations, and private letters of the 
Jesuit Fathers, of the military and civil function- 
aries in Canada, and the correspondence of gov- 
ernors, intendants, and ecclesiastical dignitaries 
with the king and the ministry, have been brought 
into his service. The reading and digesting and 
verification of the bewildering mass of information 
found in large parcels or in fragments in these 
papers was a task requiring patience, skill, and an 
acute discrimination. Other sources of informa- 
tion there are in Canadian repositories, civil and 
ecclesiastical, French, English, and Dutch docu- 
ments, which have been copied from foreign 
archives at the expense of the governments of 
New York and Massachusetts, existing still in 
manuscript or printed with more or less careful 
editing, which have been faithfully and discreetly 
used by Mr. Parkman for subsidiary information 
and illustration. Each page of his finished com- 
position, while the elaboration of its matter has in 
no wise impaired the vigor or grace of his style, 
attests the skilful condensation and digestion of 
material gathered from various sources.” 


Mr. Parkman has not of course delved 
through these vast collections unaided. . 
He has freely employed the skill and in- 
dustry of others, and he has for years had 
several copyists at work for him in the 
various archives and other depositories of 
documents. He has collected many vol- 
umes of manuscript copies of documents, 
as well as notes; and thirty-five volumes 
of these he has given to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. In this collection are 
to be found eight volumes of papers from 
the Archives of Marine and Colonies of 
France relating to Canada from 1670 to 
1700 ; twelve from the same archives re- 
lating to events from 1748 to 1763; one 
from the French National Archives, from 
1759 to 1766; one of letters from Cana- 
dian officers, from 1755 to 1763; one 
of Montcalm’s letters to his mother and 
wife ; four from the Public Record Office 
of London, from 1750 to 1760; and one 
from the British Museum relating to events 
from 1751 to 1761. ‘These volumes con- 
stitute about one-half of the collections he 
has made in preparation for the writing of 
his historical volumes. ‘This work of col- 
lecting materials has now been completed ; 
but it has involved many years of incessant 
toil. No less than twenty-six volumes of 
notes and documents were used in the writ- 
ing of the work on Montcalm and Wolfe, 
any one of which included as much matter 
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as one of the printed volumes. To con- 
dense this mass of information into the 
glowing narrative of that work involved 
much labor and a wise historic judgment. 

The series of volumes entitled France 
and England in North America: A Series 
of Historical Narratives, which was begun 
as far back as 1858, and probably several 
years earlier, has now been completed, 
with the exception of one volume. The 
order of the volumes, and their dates of 
publication, are as follows : — 


1. Pioneers of France in the New World, 
1865. 
2. The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century, 1867. 
3. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West, 1869. 
The Old Régime in Canada, 1874. 
Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV., 1877. 
(Nearly completed.) 
Montcalm and Wolfe, 1884,.' 


To the eight volumes of this series the 
two on the Conspiracy of Pontiac are a 
fitting sequel, for they continue the same 
history through the attempt of the Indians 
to drive out the English. They could be 
very properly included under the same 
general title, so intimately are they con- 
nected with the other works. The French 
rule had been given up, but French influ- 
ence continued, and did not cease to have 
an actuality until after Pontiac had passed 
away. ‘The ten volumes, in fact, form a 
continuous narrative of the relations of 
France to North America, from the time 

_of the earliest settlements down to the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary struggle. 

These works by Mr. Parkman must be 
read in a larger light than that of the 
attempt and failure of France to colonize 
the new world. They describe a struggle 
for territorial supremacy between the two 
leading nations of Europe, the one the 
representative of feudalism in its methods, 
and the other the representative of consti- 
tutional government. No more interesting 
struggle has ever gone on in the history 
of the world, nor one more fraught with 
consequences of moment to the advance- 
ment of mankind. With all its brilliant 
social and intellectual life, France, in the 
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1 All of Mr. Parkman’s works are published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston; and are issued in a 
uniform set of ten volumes. 


seventeenth century, in its political meth- 
ods, had not yet freed itself from the spirit 
of feudalism. The feudal system was 
established in Canada by Louis XIV., in 
so far as it was then possible to retain it; 
and it was retained in America to an 
extent that was then impossible in France. 
Canada was not held for actual settlement, 
but as a means of territorial power, and 
for the sake of the fur trade. ‘Those who 
would have become actual settlers, the 
Protestants, were rigidly forbidden an 
entrance to the colony. Local govern- 
ment was in no instance established ; and 
the king thoroughly carried out his policy 
of personal power. ‘The successful sup- 
pression of the liberal tendencies of the 
nation by a despotic king, aided by other 
European powers and the influence of the 
Catholic Church, enabled Louis to carry 
out in America the political methods he 
would have been glad to have employed in 
France, had the spirit of the age not kept 
him in some measure from the completion 
of his purpose. 

On the other hand, the English colonies 
were settled by private enterprise, and by 
the most liberal-minded people then to be 
found in Europe. Local government was 
established in all these colonies, some- 
times in opposition to the wishes of the 
English government, and sometimes with 
its consent; but the people practically 
managed their own affairs, even when the 
most refractory governor was set over 
them. Whatever was most progressive 
and liberal in methods of government at 
that day was adopted by the English, so 
that local self-government, representative 
government, and government by constitu- 
tional methods, were practically adopted 
in all the colonies settled by the English, 
or which came under their rule. 

It came about, then, tha, the European 
struggle between the methods of feudalism 
and autocratic authority, on the one side, 
and those of constitutional government, 
on the other, was reproduced in America, 
and under circumstances more favorable 
to its being fought out on its own merits 
than was possible where the conditions 
were more complicated. France pursued 
the old methods, and utterly failed. She 
failed almost wholly because of the methods 
which Louis adopted, and because the 
only part of her people who could have 
won success for her were forbidden the 
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opportunity. It was a question whether 
the new world should be possessed for 
autocratic power, or whether it should be 
possessed for freedom. It was also a 
question whether France or England should 
succeed in introducing its language, its 
literature, its politics and its religion into 
North America. As France then was, it 
could not have been other than a calamity 
to mankind had she succeeded ; for the 
success of England prepared the way for 
the greatest experiment yet made in gov- 
ernment by constitution and by representa- 
tion, combined with local self-government. 

Almost immediately after the conclusion 
of the struggle between the two powers, 
by the success of Wolfe at Quebec, began 
another struggle, between the colonies and 
the English government. The one un- 
doubtedly prepared for the other and 
made it possible, through the military train- 
ing it gave to the colonists, because it 
taught them to combine for the common 
good, and because it gave them confidence 
in themselves and their cause. In the 
logic of events the Revolution in America 
was an almost necessary issue of the con- 
quest of Canada by England. 

It is in the light of this large view of 
history that Mr. Parkman has written his 
volumes on the struggle between France 
and England in North America. In the 
preface to his Montcalm and Wolfe he 
has pointed out the full significance of the 
struggle and the greatness of the results. 
At the first the issue was not at all certain ; 
it was the fatuity of Louis XV., and the 
degree in which he gave himself up to 
what was narrow and feudal in government, 
that cost France her American possessions. 
This larger meaning of the history which 
he has recorded, Mr. Parkman clearly in- 
dicates in one or two brief paragraphs. 


“The most momentous and far-reaching ques- 
tion ever brought to issue on this continent was: 
Shall France remain here, or shall she not? If, by 
diplomacy or war, she had preserved but the half, 
or less than the half, of her American possessions, 
then a barrier would have been set to the spread 
of the English-speaking races; there would have 
been no Revolutionary War; and for a long time, 
at least, no independence. It was not a question 
of scanty populations strung along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence; it was — or under a government 
of any worth it would have been —a question of 
the armies and generals of France. America owes 
much to the imbecility of Louis XV. and the am- 
bitious vanity and personal dislikes of his mistress. 
The Seven Years’ War made England what she is. 


It crippled the commerce of her rival, ruined 
France in two continents, and blighted her as a 
colonial power. It gave England the control of 
the seas and the mastery of North America and 
India, made her the first of commercial nations, 
and prepared that vast colonial system that has 
planted new Englands in every quarter of the 
globe. And while it made England what she is, 
it supplied to the United States the indispensable 
condition of their greatness, if not of their na- 
tional existence.” 


Many pages of Mr. Parkman’s histories 
are taken up with the quarrels of Canadian 
governors, the intrigues of Jesuit priests 
and petty Indian wars ; but when the his- 
tory of the French in North America is 
viewed in the broad way suggested in the 
words just quoted, we see how important 
these small matters are to the understand- 
ing of the larger problem. However petty 
the events described, no dull pages are to 
be found in Mr. Parkman’s books, nor 
pages that have no meaning with reference 
to the larger bearings of his subject. Each 
book prepares for those which succeed it, 
and helps to a full appreciation of the 
final struggle. The minuteness of detail is 
possible because the seventeenth century 
was an age of memoirs and much writing 
of every kind; but we cannot regret this 
when it enables us to penetrate so com- 
pletely into a form of life that has passed 
away forever, but which has left many 
traces of itself behind. 

In the Pioneers of France in the New 
World Mr. Parkman describes the several 
attempts of the French to establish colo- 
nies in North America, especially those of 
the Huguenots in Florida and those of 
Champlain and his associates at Quebec, 
Acadia, and elsewhere. This volume has 
been the most popular of the whole series, 
partly because of the romantic character 
of the events described, and the interest 
attaching to the daring adventures it re- 
cords. In 1885 it was revised, some new 
documentary evidence was incorporated, 
and the results of a visit to Florida were 
made use of in a more exact description 
of localities. 

The second volume, that on the Jesuits 
in North America in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, has been nearly as popular as the 
first ; and while it does not describe men 
or events of so great an interest to the 
lover of adventure, it has a yet greater 
historic value for the student. It was a 
most heroic effort these men made when 
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they invaded the American forests to con- 
vert the Indians; and the story of their 
exploits is of thrilling interest. Mr. Park- 
man does full justice to their heroism and 
endurance, even when bringing clearly to 
light their superstition and credulity. 

The intrepid efforts of La Salle, Joliet, 
Marquette, and Hennepin, in exploring 
the Mississippi, the Great Lakes, and the 
vast region lying about them, form the 
subject of the third: volume. Nowhere 
else has this story of splendid curiosity 
concerning unknown regions, and of daring 
achievement in their exploration, been told 
with such sympathy and fidelity as in this 
volume. Whatever the infatuation and the 
follies of the French rule in North America, 
it was redeemed by the acts of these men, 
and the religious devotion to duty of the 
Jesuits. In La Salle Mr. Parkman has de- 
scribed one of the truest knights of the 
modern world, a man with his face set to 
know the unknown and to accomplish good 
work for mankind. In 1879 this volume 
received a thorough revision, a large quan- 
tity of new documents about La Salle having 
come to light in France. These included 
many letters written by La Salle and also 
a narrative by his companion, Joutel. 

The Old Régime in Canada, the fourth 
volume of the series, gives the history of 
Canada from 1653 to 1680, a period dur- 
ing which the colony was gradually taking 
shape. Its special interest, however, con- 
sists in the vivid description it gives of 
Canadian life during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It describes the introduction of 
feudal methods into the political and social 
life of the colony, how the government was 
managed, the establishment of religion, 
the morals and manners, how trade and 
industry prospered or failed to prosper, 
and the methods adopted to foster temper- 
ance, education, and marriage. A unique 
life this volume describes, throwing much 
light on the history of France and doing 
much to explain the subsequent history 
of Canada. 

The fifth volume has to do with Count 
Frontenac, the most interesting character 
connected with Canadian history, the man 
who did most to build up the colony, and 
who left the mark of his genius stamped 
on its whole life for many years to come. 
It was in his time that the Iroquois were 
brought to recognize the French power, 
that La Salle made his discoveries, that the 
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English colonies were held in check, and 
that the French pushed into the region of 
the Ohio and Illinois with their forts and 
settlements. Had Frontenac been able to 
carry out his plans to the full, and had he 
been succeeded by men as wise and brave 
as himself, it is probable the French power 
in North America would not have passed 
away. 

The sixth volume, not yet published, will 
be devoted to the history of the first half 
of the eighteenth century, the least inter- 
esting and the most difficult to describe 
with unity of purpose of the whole period 
covered by the French rule in America. 
Mr. Parkman has thought of calling this 
volume Zhe Rivals, because during the 
period which it treats the rivalry between 
France and England was going on, and 
the causes were being gradually developed 
which led to the supremacy of England. 

The seventh and eighth volumes in this 
series are devoted to the final struggle, and 
to the victory gained by Wolfe at Quebec, 
by which the French rule in North America 
was brought substantially to an end. The 
conflict for Acadia, the expedition of Brad- 
dock, the rule of Montcalm, the struggle 
around the borders of the colony of New 
York, the march of Wolfe on Quebec, and 
the peace which followed, are all graphi- 
cally described in these volumes. ‘The 
preceding volumes have fully prepared for 
these final events, and they have helped to 
make apparent their great importance with 
reference to the future history of the Eng- 
lish colonies and the great republic which 
succeeded them. What immediately suc- 
ceeded, before the English authority was 
fully established, is told in Zhe Conspiracy 
of Fontiac. ‘That greatest intellectual and 
military genius the Indian races have ever 
produced sought to turn back the growing 
English power ; and the history of his effort 
is written witha thrilling interést throughout. 

These volumes have already obtained a 
place alongside those of Bancroft, Prescott, 
and Motley, as among the worthiest prod- 
ucts of American historical writing. ‘The 
thoroughness of the research devoted to 
their preparation, the importance of the 
events described, and the skill and beauty 
with which they are written, insure them a 
permanent place among the great historic 
works of a century which has been par- 
ticularly given to the investigation of the 
past. Mr. Parkman’s literary style is well 
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adapted to his subject, for no tame or 
merely fine style could have done justice 
to the people and the events he has had to 
describe. He is fond of adventure, by 
nature he is a lover of the woods and wild 
sport, an- enthusiast by temperament, ner- 
vous and energetic in every fibre of his 
being, and thoroughly capable of appre- 
ciating such men as Champlain, La Salle, 
Frontenac, Pontiac, and the life which 
they represent. His style is that which is 
natural to such a man,—thrilling, dra- 
matic, picturesque, and at times even 
fervid. It is a natural style, well fitting 
the man and his character, and it is ad- 
mirably adapted to the kind of story he 
had to tell. It is graphic, impassioned, 
eloquent, and sometimes impetuous as a 
mountain stream; no style could have 
served its purpose better. 

However graphic and picturesque Mr. 
Parkman’s style, he is thoroughly accurate 
throughout his books. He has a true love 
of Nature, and of all outdoor scenes and 
occurrences ; and these he describes with 
the faithful eye of one who loves them. 
He has a genuine love of the woods and 
mountains and lakes, and his pictures of 
scenery are as faithful as they are beautiful. 
He has described with the minutest fidelity 
the scenes of the leading events in his 
histories ; and as these descriptions have 
been written from actual observation, they 
. have the characteristics of life itself. He 
is a true observer of the natural world, 
and his descriptive powers are of a high 
order. It may be said of Mr. Parkman, 
that he is an artist in history, concealing 
his art by simplicity and fidelity, but using 
it with great skill to entertain, impress, and 
convince his reader. 

Mr. Parkman has been an occasional 
contributor to the magazines, but mostly 
on subjects connected with his special 
historical studies. To the Christan Ex- 
aminer he contributed three articles, and 
he has published about fifteen each in the 
North American Review and the Atlantic 
Monthly. ‘The two or three articles he 
has published on general subjects show 
him capable of very strong and effective 
writing. Especially of this character are 
his paper on “The Failure of Universal 
Suffrage,” in the Worth American Review 
for 1878, and the essay on “Some of the 
Reasons against Woman Suffrage,” which 
appeared in a pamphlet in 1883. What- 
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ever one may think of the theories of these 
essays, he cannot but recognize the force 
with which they are set forth, the incisive 
clearness with which his positions are taken, 
and the impression he makes by the vigor 
and originality of his statements. 

His attitude in these essays is that of a 
man of culture who is not satisfied with 
the democratic tendencies he sees at work 
about him. When he considers universal 
suffrage, he is made distrustful by “an 
ignorant proletariat and a_ haif-taught 
plutocracy””; and when he investigates 
woman’s suffrage, he is under the influence 
of the old conceptions of woman’s place 
in society. His essays, however, contain 
the best statement which can be made 
against the manifest destiny of mankind to 
adopt suffrage for all classes that can be 
benefited by its possession. 

Mr. Parkman has seen much of men 
and the world, and he has studied them 
with an intelligent purpose. He has been 
in Europe seven times, and learned much 
concerning its life and its institutions. He 
has not been, as one might suppose, mainly 
a student of books, for his tastes are not 
literary in any special degree. He is by 
nature a man of affairs and a man of the 
world, not a recluse or a student by the 
bent of genius, but a lover of society, its 
tastes and tendencies. He has mingled 
much in society, and is capable of playing 
well his part in every form it takes. He 
is at home in the wigwam and in the draw- 
ing-room ; and he adapts himself as readily, 
and with as much ease, to the one place 
as the other. For six years he has been 
the president of the St. Botolph Club, one 
of the most popular clubs of Boston. He 
has also been for thirteen years a fellow of 
the corporation of Harvard University, and 
for about six years an overseer of the same 
institution. 

In person Mr. Parkman is somewhat 
above middle height, spare of body, ner- 
vous and sinewy in structure, and with the 
iron will that can meet danger and endure 
fatigue. He wears no beard, and his thin, 
thoughtful face is pleasant and attractive. 
In manners he is engaging, puts himself 
quickly into sympathetic relations with 
others, and easily adapts himself to every 
situation. He has been well described as 
having “a tough, sinewy physique, a resist- 
ant, calm, cheerful temper, and an indomi- 
table perseverance and ambition.”’ 
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Mr. Parkman has continued since 1854 
to spend his summers at Jamaica Pond. 
In recent years he has not been so devoted 
to horticulture as formerly, but he keeps 
up his garden and his hot-houses with the 
culture of his flowers. He spends much 
of his time out of doors and in the super- 
intendence of his grounds. His house has 
been fitted up for summer occupancy, and 
is pleasant within and without. His study 
has in one corner a safe for his manuscripts, 
in another a plain bookcase for the few 
books he needs, while in the centre is a 
plain table which he uses for a writing-desk. 
On the walls are a pair of buck’s horns, an 
old-fashioned powder-flask, and other me- 
mentos of his days of sojourning with the 
Indians. About his house, within his own 
grounds, and in the neighboring woods, are 
pleasant walks, a few rods to the rear of 
the house are boats on the pond, while in 
the barn a horse awaits his use. He walks 
with a cane, and has a slight limp ; but this 
does not prevent his continued enjoyment 
of the country. 

His sister has for many years been his 
home companion ; and it is at her house, 
at 50 Chestnut Street, Boston, that he has 
his winter home. Here he occupies as his 
study a room at the top of the house, a 
front room, plainly furnished and adapted 
to work rather than to luxury or ease. His 
library is about him here ; and at a small 
table in front of the open grate he does his 
writing. He does not love mere ornament 
or the conditions of studious indulgence. 
His tastes and his habits are all those of a 
man who loves the woods and the hunter’s 
lodge. .Simplicity and truthfulness are the 
cardinal virtues in his life, and in all the 
appointments of his home and his work. 
In the city, as in the country, he is much 
in the open air; and he may be seen fre- 
quently wandering about the Common or 
taking his way along the streets. 
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His two daughters are now married, 
and one of them occupies the Governor 
Wentworth house at Portsmouth. His 
son-in-law some years since purchased 
this historic mansion ; and here Mr. Park- 
man now spends some part of every sum- 
mer. This old house dates back to 1750 
as the year of its erection ; and within it 
are many mementos of its former owner, 
and of the scenes through which it has 
passed. The muskets of the Governor’s 
guard, ten in number, now hang in the 
hall of the house and adorn its walls. To 
Mr. Parkman this house, which forms the 
chief antiquity of the region, with its many 
legendary and historic associations, must 
suggest many a scene out of that past with 
which he is so familiar. 

When Mr. Parkman completes his final 
volume on France and England tn North 
America, he will have spent nearly fifty 
years on that subject. It has been a labor 
of love ; and because he loved it he has 
held to it with steady devotion. When it 
is brought to an end he has several other 
literary projects which he hopes to take’ 
up, but none of them are of an extended 
nature. If he accomplishes no other task, 
this will be enough to deserve the lasting 
gratitude of his countrymen. To this work, 
as Mr. Curtis has suggested, we must go 
for a true account of the American Indian. 
To it we must also go for a real knowledge 
of “ that strange colony of priests, lawyers, 
and soldiers,” as Mr. Howells calls it, 
which had Quebec for its capital. In his 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, says Mr. John 
Fiske, we have “one of the most brilliant 
and fascinating books that has ever been 
written since the days of Herodotus.” 
Such tribute may properly be paid to Mr. 
Parkman’s work as a whole. His books 


deserve all the high praise they have re- 
ceived, for their accuracy, their industry, 
their breadth, and their brilliancy. 


























A CHURCH’S RETROSPECT. 


ADDRESS AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CHURCH IN QuINCY, SEPTEMBER 29, 188g.! 


By Charles Francis Adams. 


servedly popular of his poems, Oliver 


| N one of the best known and most de- 
Wendell Holmes has said : — 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year, 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 


What is true of a century is, it goes 
without saying, much more true of that 
period of time, the close of which we to- 
day are here to commemorate. But after 
all, like most other true things, it is true 
only comparatively speaking and in part. 
It is true of things human; it is in nowise 
true of things truly divine or of natural 
processes which work out results regardless 
of time, as mortals reckon it. We, and 
our fathers before us, have lived here in 
Quincy two centuries and a half; through 
all those years worshipping within these 
walls, or the other and humbler walls which 
preceded these. Two centuries and a half 
seem to us, and measured by the record of 
human events they indeed are, an epoch ; 
yet not long since, as I was one day walk- 
ing here in Quincy with an eminent man 
of science, we stopped on the brink of a 
tarn in one of our abandoned quarries. 
The ledge chanced to be of slate, the thin 
strata of which stood perpendicularly to 
the water, which lay at their base. Point- 
ing up, my companion called my attention 
to a line of fracture, near the top of the 
wall of stone, and perhaps a foot below 
the thin herbage which grew from the layer 
of soil which overspread it. ‘The fracture 
was distinct and uniform, just such a regu- 
lar, even break as you might see if some 
great weight were to pass over the narrow 
end of a bundle of shingles resting upright, 
and crush them all at a single point in one 
direction. As I looked wonderingly at this 
break in the solid rock, —the fractured tops 
of the slate all inclining to the southwest, 
— my companion told me that it was caused 


by the movement of the glacier during the 
ice age of America. The ice age of Amer- 
ica! He spoke of a period so remote that 
the mention of it reduces all records made 
by man to mere memoranda of things of 
yesterday. Yet there before me was that line 
of surface fracture in the rock, —clean, uni- 
form, distinct, —just as the towering, grind- 
ing wall of ice had left it, when, its steady 
march to the southward coming to a close, 
it had, thousands of years ago, slowly and 
sullenly receded in the direction of those 
remote regions of the frozen north where 
it still reigns supreme. The break in the 
wall of slate had been there where I looked 
then upon it, the same in every minute 
particular, from that time to this; it was 
there when the Scripture records say that 
Adam and Eve dwelt in Eden; it was 
there when Moses led the children of 
Israel up out of Egypt ; it was there when 
Greek and Persian were contending at 
Marathon and Thermopyle ; it was there 
during the twenty centuries of Roman em- 
pire ; it was there when Columbus first set 
foot on American soil; it was there — it 
had been there ten thousand years — when 
yesterday, as it were, our fathers, a mere 
handful, gathered here together on that 
September day, 1639, and founded this 
church. 

Viewed in this light, in the light of na- 
ture and of God, the event we commemo- 
rate seems, and is, dwarfed of its age and 
brought very near unto us. A thousand 
years, measured in this scale, become but 
as yesterday, or a watch in the night ; and 
the signing of the Braintree Church com- 
pact was something which occurred in the 
morning, while we here have now come to 
high noon. We are here but to celebrate 
the event of to-day’s earlier hours. Yet 
few of the human institutions which ex- 
isted in those earlier hours of nature’s 
single day exist now. ‘The record is al- 
most appalling, when we recall the number 
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of the creations of man this church of 


Braintree, in its quiet, steady, unbroken 
span of life, has survived. On that 30th 
of September, 1639, when Governor Win- 
throp sailed from the town of Boston 
across the bay to Braintree to meet those 
reverend pastors, Hobart and Wilson and 
Mather and Allen, who had found their 
way hither through the forest paths to ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship to Wil- 
liam Thompson and Henry Flint, history, 
as we know it, had scarcely yet begun. 
Galileo, the father of modern astronomy, 
was still living and learning ; and John Mil- 
ton, a man in the flower of his youth, had 
just returned to London from his memo- 
rable sojourn in Italy. Scarcely a dynasty 
in Europe which now exists existed then. 
Russia was an unknown and barbarous re- 
gion, not yet admitted into the number of 
civilized states, for a whole generation of 
men was to pass away before Peter the 
Great rocked in his cradle. Prussia was 
to be created; Gustavus Adolphus had 
died at Lutzen only seven years before ; 
the Thirty Years’ War was still raging, and 
Sweden was the first military power in 
Europe. Poland has since been obliter- 
ated from the list of nations ; but Poland 
then was the bulwark of civilization, for it 
was more than forty years later that John 
Sobieski smote the Turk before the walls 
of Vienna, and released Christendom for- 
ever from fear of the Islamite. Further 
west Richelieu, the great cardinal-duke, 
was organizing modern France and plant- 
ing those seeds of wind which ripened in 
the fulness of time into the whirlwind of 
just a century ago. Finally, in England 
the second Stuart still sat upon the throne, 
for the famous Long Parliament had not 
yet been convened. John Hampden was 
a country gentleman, and men had yet to 
hear of Oliver Cromwell. 

Thus, Sunday by Sunday, as our fathers 
through eight generations have gathered 
within these walls and followed through 
the centuries the same forms of worship, 
— the church steadily and unceasingly pur- 
suing its work of modest, quiet usefulness, 
— in the outer world empires and dynas- 
ties have risen, culminated, and declined, 
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the names of men marking epochs in human 
progress have been heard for the first time, 
become familiar as household words, and 
then been embalmed in history. In the 
intervals of divine service, men and women 
have listened on the porch of this church 
to rumors of the victories of Lutheran and 
Catholic in the time of Wallenstein and 
the Swede ; they there discussed the issue 
of King and Commons in the days of the 
Long Parliament ; they heard of the death 
of King Charles on the scaffold before 
Whitehall, and sent up prayers for the 
soul of the Protector when he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Marston Moor 
and Naseby were names as familiar and 
thrilling to them as Gettysburg and Appo- 
mattox were to us. King Philip’s war hung 
a terror over them ; and the story of the 
death of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham 
was no less a cause of thankfulness here 
expressed in earnest prayer, than were the 
tidings that Washington stood within York- 
town, or that Grant was in possession 
of Vicksburg. This church had passed 
through nearly half of its existence when 
its doors were closed by the first tempests 
of the Revolution, and its pastor read from 
the pulpit the freshly promulgated Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

All these human events have taken place 
in the two centuries and a half since this 
church — so old and yet so young — was 
gathered, and it has borne witness to them ; 
yet in the sight of Him here worshipped, 
and in the scale in which His events are 
ordered, it is a newcomer, and but of yes- 
terday. One hundred centuries have gone 
since the last great process of nature left 
Quincy Bay, and the hills sloping to it 


upon which we dwell, and the granite 
which here breaks through the earth’s 


crust, as we see them now. ‘Thus this, 
the first church of Braintree, is old only 
as things human are old; but, so far as 
America at least is concerned, who shall 
deny the age of an institution, or refuse 
honor to it, when its life of unbroken use- 
fulness covers more than half the years 
which have elapsed since the voyage of 
Columbus? For it and for us “its past 
at least is secure.” 








A POEM READ AT THE 


250TH ANNIVERSARY OF 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN QUINCY. 


. By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 


THE mild autumnal day 
Is filled with visionary forms that pass 
Before our sight as in some magic glass. 
Along the horizon gray 
The dim procession of ancestral shades 
Appears, dissolves, and fades. 
Grave, sad-robed fathers of the church and state, 
Matrons and mothers, mild-eyed and sedate, 
And sober-suited youths and home-bred maids, 
Pledged to maintain inviolate 
New England’s earliest, dearest heritage, 
The faith and conduct of that sterner age. 


Westward across the rough and unknown seas 

We see them, an advancing, spreading host, 
Along the rocky coast 

And ’neath the forests of primeval trees 

Building their simple states and villages, 

And in their midst, like castles of defence 

In medizval days, to guard the tents 

And cottages of those who clustered round, 
Choosing a plot of ground 

Whereon they found a church, tho’ called by a name 
Of more prosaic sound 

Than in the stately cities whence they came, 

Where proud cathedrals with their chanting choirs 

Stretch their long aisles and lift their solemn spires. 
Here first of all they rear 

With pious hands and reverence austere 

Their house of worship and of brotherhood, 

Of prayer and praise and spiritual food, 

Symbol supreme of trust and faith sincere. 


Far back in shadowy lines the lives, the plans 
Of those old Puritans 
Lie sketched; and though to us their acrid creeds 
Seem like the harsh and unripe fruits of spring, 
Fitter for ancient Hebrews than for needs 
Of Saxon men who fled from priest and king 
And rituals outworn to seek across the sea 
A home for conscience and for liberty, 
Let us believe their virtues far outweighed 
Their faults, and note their sunshine, not 
shade. 
True to the essence of the doctrines taught, 
And to the lights they saw, they lived and wrought. 
Earnest and brave, in this their new abode 
They found amid the wilds a surer road 
‘Toward freedom, union, purer church and state. 
Nothing effeminate 
Or base was here. No rank malarial dews 
Of courts corrupt unnerved their sturdy thews; 
But like the keen salt breeze that swept along 
lheir shores o’er rocks and sands, 
From unknown springs a spirit hale and strong 
Inspired their hearts and hands. 


their 


Let not our wise noon-lighted century scorn 
The narrow opening of their clouded morn. 
The intolerance that allowed no light to shine 
Beside their own in their crypt-guarded shrine, 





Shut in and kept for future times a law 
Of life and duty grander than they saw. 
Our fathers sowed with stern humility, | 
But knew not what the harvest was to be. 
More light, they said, would issue from God’s book, | 
Not knowing ’twas the deeper, wiser look 
The soul took of itself that gave them eyes to see, 
From the rough gnarled root they planted here, 
Through storm and sun, through patient hope and 
fear, 

There grew a fair and ever-spreading tree, 
With roots fast grappling in the granite rocks, 
Unharmed by cold or drought or tempest shocks, 
Fed by the sun and winds and seasons’ change, 
It reared its trunk serenely tall and fair, 
Its boughs diverging in the upper air 

Of thought and liberty, 
Loaded with leaves and blossoms rich and strange, 
And promise of a fruitage yet to be 

In the long centuries of futurity. 


The slow-paced years and ages have moved on: 
Through life and death and change — thro’ peace 
and war — 

The vast historic eras come and gone, 

And from the climes afar 
Primeval woods and savage-haunted coasts 

Filled with the gathering hosts, 
Till strengthening, widening, great, united, free, 
Stretches the mighty continent from sea to sea, 


And with increase and change what marvels rise 
Before our wondering eyes! 
What new-found powers, what labyrinthine clews, 
What heights, what depths, what vast encircling 
views ! 
Religion, science, art, mechanic skill, 
The enterprise of trade by seas and lands, 
The teeming farm, the factory’s whirling mill, 
Steam like a giant with a hundred hands, 
The all-recording press 
Brightening the dumb world’s dreary loneliness. 


The voice and tone of distant friends brought near, 

Sounds packed away for unborn ears to hear, 

The lightning tamed, its blazing pinions furled, 
Talking around a world 

By science, law, humanity subdued 
To peaceful brotherhood, 

Or linked to bands and armatures of steel 

Compelled to tasks of lever and of wheel, 

Or caged in moony globes with dazzling ray 
Turning the night to day. 


No chemic power, unchallenged, undecoyed, 

No blind telluric ferce left unemployed; 

All matter subject to the imperial mind, 

Prompt to the advantage of all human kind; 

The mystic stars themselves reveal the man 
In prismic hues defined. 

Their secret essence and their primal plan, 
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All nature stoops and serves. The very sun 

We apprentice as a painter. Earth and heaven 
are won 

To run the errands of man’s shrewdest thought. 

In the vast net the universe is caught, 

While in a larger air his spirit tends 

Toward diviner ends, 

Dissolving old beliefs, affirming 
new, 

Leaving the false behind to 

grasp the true; 


The transitory from the permanent. 
No more mid strife of Antinomian wars, 
Fearing the fading of its guiding stars; 
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Or ranging through the sister realm of art 
Far from the crowded mart, 
Pursuing forms of beauty and of power, 
Like bees from flower to flower. 
And e’en Theology, resisting long 
The light, shut in her fortress grim and strong, 
Endures at last the change, 
And, through all sects, assumes a loftier range, 
Untangling, with wise skill, the threads perplexed, 
Of fundamental truth and Bible text: 
Dividing pure essence from the old 
Imprisoning form, the earth-dross from the gold, 
The frigid product from the warm intent, 


From miracles and legends quaint unbound, 
No mud of Genesis can clog the feet 
Of those who tread the undisputed ground 
Of natural law, eternal and complete, 
And between science and religion see 

No conflict, but perpetual amity. 


Thus freed from close-walled alleys of the past 
For broad highways toward vistas grand and vast, 
For us the gates of knowledge open wide, 

And the soul’s shining leaders side by side 

Lead onward far beyond the clouded zone 

Of dogmas long outgrown. 
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A broader faith has risen above the rim 

Of the horizon, sad, perplexed and dim, 
Wherein our fathers saw 

The limits of religion, truth and law. 

The frowning visage of a creed austere, 

The visions born of superstitious fear, 

The paralyzing touch that laid its ban 

On the free instincts of the natural man, 

The curse that like a shadow followed him 
With sure relentless pace, 

The imagined sins, detectives vague and grim, 

The dark satanic mask upon the face 

Of an all-loving Father, fade away 
In a serener day. 

No stern, inevitable doom forbids 

The guests of heaven and earth to share their 

feast; 

No sad-eyed morning opes its heavy lids, 

The kindling day is all one boundless east 
For us, if only true 

To the great lights that broaden on our view. 


But let us not forget how firm and fast 

The present is still rooted in the past; 

Nor, while rejoicing in our ampler space, 

The slow, steep steps behind us fail to trace — 
To note how gradual is the growth of truth, 
How old experience dates its forms from youth. 
So, looking back to those who built the shrine, 
And met to hear half truths they deemed divine, 
We know our fathers planted here the root 


And fitting ’tis we celebrate to-day 

With music, wise discourse and poet’s lay, 
And floral offerings gay, 

The first small gathering of one little band, 

The simple house in a wild, alien land, 

Whose spiritual corner-stone we trust 

Still stands, although its founders sleep in dust. 


These walls, why are they reared? 
Not only for old memories long endeared, 

Nor to perpetuate 
Sacred traditions of an olden date; 
But form truth loosed from tyrannizing creeds, 
And proved in doctrines less than in the deeds; 
For weekly interludes of thought and prayer, 
Seclusions of release from work and care, 





Serene transitions from the world of sense 
To the heart’s inmost fortress of defence; 
For upright lives, for strength and love and grace; 
For service of our country and our race, 
For symbols of the unseen world that lies 
About and in us, loftier than the skies, 
Deeper than earth and sea, amid the war 
Of worldly aims the soul’s unchanging star 
Of safety in distress 
And tide of passion and of selfishness. 


And gladly would we note the noble lives, 

The names whose memory in this place survives 

In golden gleams along the historic thread 

That binds the living to the immortal dead. 

Those who through stormy days of battles grim 

Che struggling nation’s counsels wisely led, 

And when her pathway grew perplexed and dim, 

And help was far, and hope seemed almost fled, 
Lifted her drooping head. 

Those who as rulers and ambassadors maintained 

rhe strength, the truth, the honor we had gained, 

And through successive generations made 

One name illustrious, which shall never fade — 

Joined with another of an old renown — 

The name that blends with Harvard’s classic 

shade, 
And syllables your old familiar town. 


Nor less should we forget the worthy sons 
And daughters who through centuries lived and 
died 

Unknown to fame. The muse of history shuns 
Their buried records. Gathered side by side 
In yonder burial ground, they leave no signs 

Save in the half-obliterated lines 
That tell their birth, their death. Yet not in vain, 
Fathers and mothers, were your humble lives; 
Each in its turn an influence that survives, 

A light that shines again 
In sacred memories, and in hearths and homes, 
Vital as greater names that gild historic tomes. 
(nd here permit, if memory recalls 
How fifty years ago within these walls — 

Ah, crude and callow time ! — 
The voice you hear intoned a youthful rhyme 
lo celebrate the founding of this town, 
Then wearing its well-earned two-centuried crown. 
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Ah! fleeting years of youth! Ah! passage strange 
Of scenes since then; mysterious change on change. 
The venerated forms that linked my life 

With ancestors revered — the joy, the strife, 

The blithe companionship of younger days, 

The opening vistas and the untried ways, 

All fade in broken visions of the past, 

Yet in the mould of latter years recast 

They take a shape that old experience lends. 

Life is not loss, but gain and growth to ends 
Youth could not know, and never could foresee. 
And for such faith what shrine more fit than this, 
Where past and present meet as with a kiss — 
This temple consecrated in the fires 

Of toil and thought through a long line of sires — 
Here where the old beliefs bloom out in free, 
Full blossom in the soul’s calm liberty, 

And thoughts unknown to ancient church or state 
Through daily life now throb and penetrate. 


Here may the newer faith accept and hold 

All sound and reverent virtue of the old, 

No lamps of vital worship left untrimmed, 
No high ideal dimmed, 
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No genuine buddings of a noble life 

Hurt by the honest thinker’s pruning knife, 
While thought and feeling with united aim 
Kindle and keep alive the sacred flame. 


Be such the mission of the church, to link 

Young hearts that feel with older minds 
think — 

Reason and faith fast wedded, bound yet free, 

Divinely human life their progeny. 


that 


Here may the vital truth that supersedes 
The dead forgotten creeds 
Warm and persuade the hearts of young and 
old, 
And prompt to lofty thoughts and noble deeds — 
A living church —a Christian brotherhood 
In all high effort for the public good. 
So may this temple gather in its fold, 
Conspiring with all agencies that mould 
The race to higher life, till it shall stand 
A beacon in the land, 
And in the coming centuries ever shine 
Steadfast, undimmed, still lit by truth divine. 
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LD Milford, in Connecticut, is 
a typical New England village, and some- 
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thing more; for, by some 
happy chance, it has escaped 
almost all the ugliness wrought 
by Nineteenth Century enter- 
prise, with the exception of 
the ubiquitous railroad. Dur- 
ing the last hundred years it 
has undergone very little 
change. It remains a place 
for day-dreams, meditation, 
and sweet Artists. 
poets, and such visionaries, 
who prefer beauty to utility, 
old things to new, and quie 





repose. 


Tye ae 


tude to noise, should love 
Milford. 

As a memorial of the set- 
tlement of the town, there 





were built, in connection with 
the recent celebration of its 
two hundred and fiftieth birth 

day, a stone bridge and tower, 
from designs by the architect, 
W.M. Grinnell. The bridge, 
which spans the little Wepow 

age River neara deep and 
narrow gorge, not far from its 
mouth, is of untrimmed granite, with a sin 

gle round arch, and picturesque, machico- 
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lated parapets. ‘The southern parapet is 
nearly straight, whereas the northern para- 
pet makes a long, sweeping curve, the nar- 
rowest part of the structure being at its 
centre, where there is a slight rise in the 
roadway. ‘There are no straight lines. ‘The 
tower, which is at the west end of the bridge, 
is round, and tapers slightly to a height of 
thirty feet, where there is a row of small 
windows just beneath the conical roof of 
Spanish tiles. Bridge and tower are alike 
covered with engraved inscriptions in mem- 
ory of the founders of Milford. ‘The most 
conspicuous tablets refer to the colonial 
Governors Law and Treat ; the first pastor 
in Milford, Peter Prudden ; the chief of the 
local tribe of Indians, Ansantawee ; Cap- 


experiences of the pioneers elsewhere in 
New England at that date. The forty 
hardy Englishmen, with their families and 
their household gods, went down nine 
miles through the forest from New Haven, 
to the site which Captain Tibbals had no- 
ticed when he was chasing the defeated 
Pequots the previous year. Here they 
met the Wepowage Indians, and bought 
the land of them for a few coats, blankets, 
kettles, hatchets, hoes, knives, and mirrors. 
Ansantawee signed the deed with his mark, 
—a tomahawk,—and gave formal pos- 
session to the purchasers by the “ twig 
and turf” ceremonial ; that is to say, he 
stuck a branch in a clod and handed it to 
the white men as a token that he thereby 








**As a memorial of the settlement of the town, there was built a stone bridge with a tower 


tain Tibbals, who guided the colonists from 
New Haven to Milford ; and finally there 
is a seat at the end of the parapet, formed 
of the first grindstone used in Fowler’s 
mill in 1639, —the first mill in the colony. 

The forty original settlers of Milford 
came from Aylsbury, Aston-Clinton, and 
other rural parishes of Buckinghamshire, 
Essex, Hereford, and Yorkshire, and all 
appear to have been men of mark in their 
day and generation. ‘Their names adorn 
the forty blocks of stone forming the upper- 
most courses of the parapets on the bridge. 
Is not this a pious and touching tribute to 
the fathers? How much better this useful, 
solid, and handsome bridge than any statue 
which, in the present state of the art of 
sculpture, Milford would have been likely 
to obtain ! 

The early experiences of the colonists 
were not noticeably different from the 


surrendered to them the soil with all the 
trees and appurtenances. The red men 
reserved only the privileges of hunting and 
fishing. ‘They never molested the new- 
comers. ‘The Wepowages had _ six little 
villages and a fort. ‘They were tributary 
to the Mohawks ; but it appears that they 
were occasionally in revolt, for in 1648 
they won a battle and captured several 
Mohawk prisoners, one of whom was bound 
to a stake in the salt meadows, and left 
there to be devoured by the mosquitoes 

-an ingenious and fiendish method of 
torture, surely ; but I hasten to add that 
the victim was released by one of the 
white men, whose kindness he never for- 
got. ‘The Wepowages were farmers as 
well as hunters and fishermen, and lived 
royally on bear meat, oysters, clams, fish 
of all kinds, succotash, and nasamp. 
Wampum was the primitive coin of their 
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seaside realm. Although they were peace 
able, the planters wisely decided not to 
trust them too far, and enclosed the village 
with a fence of palisades ten or twelve 
feet high and almost a mile square. A 
guard was kept night and day; and, 
whether in the fields at work, or in the 
meeting-house at worship, the Englishmen 
went armed for many years. 





house. The great kitchen fireplace, lined 
with stone, was six feet high and nine feet 
wide, with two ovens, each big enough to 
hold a man, and had benches in the jambs, 
where the children sat on cold evenings. 
Looking up, one could see daylight over 
head. The floors were of oak planks, 
scrubbed so thoroughly that they were 
slippery to walk on. Blue and white china 


A 
uy 
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‘* The Wepowage meanders through the very heart of the village, its banks lined by lawns, tall elms, and gnarled willows." 


A “common house”’ was erected at the 
head of the harbor, at first ; but gradually 
the planters were able to build homes, each 
for himself and his family. They kept near 
together, however, and within the enclosure, 
for better security. No one was allowed 
to sell or give arms and ammunition to the 
redskins. Every man in the village was 
obliged to belong to the train band. As 
late as sixty years after the settlement of 
the town there was still so much fear of the 
Indians that two fortified houses were built, 
one at each end of the village. (George 
Clark’s temerity in building the first house 
outside the town palisades is historic. The 
typical house of that day was in the old 
“Jean-to”’ style, with enormous frame tim- 
bers, covered with rent oak shingles, and 
having windows of diamond glass. The 
outside was unpainted, and the action of 
wind and sun soon gave it a silvery, mouse- 
colored gray tone, which was handsomer 
than any paint ever known. There was a 
huge stone chimney in the centre of the 


from Delft and from Canton filled the odd 
cupboards set into the walls. A low 
wooden wainscot ran around the room, 
and in some of the rooms there was a 
very neat finish of panelled wood, with 
carved bits about the chimney-piece. The 
steep stairs would have a balustrade carved 
with great skill in corkscrew and other 
slim patterns, and painted white. Fiddle- 
back chairs, warming-pans, wooden door- 
latches, enormous wrought-iron hinges, 
brass or iron knockers of great size, spin- 
ning-wheels, and quaint candlesticks were 
to be found, and still survive in many of 
the old houses of Milford. The earliest 
dwellings erected outside of the fortifica- 
tions had independent palisades of their 
own, and could easily be placed in a con- 
dition for defence. Every man’s house 
was his fort. 

The settlers decided in 1640 to call the 
place Milford, after the town by that name 
in England. The direct descendants of 
the colonists to a great extent people the 
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town to-day. It is not often, in this rest- 
less country, that one generation follows 
another for two centuries and a half under 
the same roof-tree. But so flows the even 
stream of existence in this lotus land, this 
deliciously dull and drowsy village. ‘The 
old: houses have a musty odor, but they 
were built to last. On the front doors one 
may see wrought-iron hinges in the form 
of a T with long arms, and wooden door- 
latches ; the door-step is an uncut stone. 
In the garrets one finds hops spread on the 
floor to dry, colossal bandboxes, the hair 
trunk, and the lank glazed gripsack of our 
fathers. In many door-yards the old-style 
well-sweep still remains in use. One old 
dwelling, as black as a coal, has an over- 
hanging third story, supported by carved 
brackets ; another has a row of small dor- 
mer windows in the front of its roof which 
are the admiration of architects. But, 
above all, there is an air of innate connec- 
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made themselves secure from Indian attack, 
proceeded to organize a paternal form of 
government consisting of a court of five 
judges, all good churchmen, who had au- 
thority to call a town meeting when they 
saw fit. A meeting-house was built in 1641. 
It had special seats for guards and a place 
near them for their muskets. The men 
sat apart from the women, and there was 
a gallery for slaves. The first pastor was 
Peter Prudden. He was followed in 1660 
by Roger Newton, whose virtue and versa- 
tility may be inferred from the epitaph on 
his tombstone in Milford burial-ground :— 


“ His mind returned to God, intombed here lies 
The part the Hero left beneath the skies, 
Newton as steel, inflexible from right, 

In Faith, in Law, in Equity, in Fight.” 


Newton’s successor was Samuel Andrew 
(1685-1738), who was one of the founders 
of Yale College, and for a number of years 








*'Old North Street runs parallel with the river, its ancient dwellings on the east side of the road, and an open space, with rows 
of mighty trees, on the west side toward the water. 


tion and relationship between house and 
surroundings, which a new house cannot 
have, and which makes the indefinable but 
no less positive physiognomy and atmos- 
phere of the old home so gracious and so 
dignified. The giant trees protect it from 
sun and tempest ; around and over it have 
grown up vines and flowers, memories and 
traditions. 

The brave planters of 1639, having first 


had the Senior class under his instruction 
at Milford. 

The following interesting extract from 
the town records is dated February 7, 
1643 :— 


“ By the brethren and inhabitants of Milford it 
is agreed that a footway to the meeting-house shall 
be allowed (and maintained with convenient stiles) 
from the West End. ‘The stiles to be maintained 
by bro: Nicholas Camp at the West End, and by 
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bro: Tho. Baker at the meeting-house (for the 
outside stiles); and for the inner fences each man 
shall maintain his stile in the most convenient 
place : and the passage over Little Dreadful Swamp 
in John Fletcher’s lot shall be by a long log hewed 
on the upper side.” 


What a picture of primitive piety this 
calls up! We can fancy the planter with 


by hired shepherds. It would be a de- 
cided novelty nowadays to see such a flock 
grazing in a New England village. 

Soon after the settlement of the place a 
public house was opened by one Tomlin- 
son. In 1656 the town sued him because 
“he had broken the jurisdiction order by 
selling stroug water, wine and beer at 





‘On Broad Street are the village tavern, the stores, the granite soldiers’ monument, all shaded by gigantic elms.” 


his family on his way to meeting of a Sun- 
day morning —the head of the household 
in his sober Puritan garb, with musket over 
his shoulder, and a weather eye to wind- 
ward for signs of hostile savages, followed 
in turn by a numerous train of sons and 
daughters, serious, demure, or (when the 
Governor’s back is towards them) prankish 
after the manner of young folk in all times ; 
and lastly Materfamilias, puffing as she 
clambers over the stiles, and cautiously 
holding up her best gown as she trips 
across the precarious footbridge in Little 
Dreadful Swamp. 

As the work of clearing away the forests 
and getting the land into a state of culti- 
vation progressed, roads were laid out, 
and the village little by little assumed the 
graces of civilization. Some of the roads 
were made to follow the Indian trails. The 
Broad street “was left forty rods wide.” 
The town went into the sheep-raising trade, 
and for near a century kept up a large 
flock, numbering from a thousand to fif- 
teen hundred sheep, which were tended 


greater prices than was allowed, and kept 
a disorderly house in that he suffered young 
men and maids to come there and dance 
and play at shuffle board” [cards]. We 
learn from Lambert’s history that General 
Washington twice put up over night at this 
house during his tour through the country 
in 1789. It was kept at the time by 
Andrew Clark, and probably in an indiffer- 
ent manner, if we may judge by the follow- 
ing circumstance : Washington, not much 
relishing his supper of boiled meat and 
potatoes, called for a bowl of milk, which 
was brought him with a pewter spoon in it 
having a broken handle. He asked for a 
silver spoon, but was told the house af- 
forded none, whereupon he gave the ser- 
vant maid a two-shilling piece and told her 
to go and borrow one. She accordingly 
borrowed one for him at the minister’s. 
During the French and Indian War Brit- 
ish troops were quartered in Milford, and 
“in a revel, they burnt the town-house,” 
in 1758. The memory of this mischief 
may have been one of the reasons why the 
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town became a centre of revolutionary 
patriotism on the outbreak of hostilities in 
1775. A company of minute-men was 
organized, a battery of artillery secured, 
and in 1776 a number of volunteers were 
found serving in the rebel army. ‘There 
were but few Tories, and they had to “keep 
close to their houses,’ according to the 
local historian. In January, 1777, a flag- 
of-truce vessel arrived at Milford from New 
York, having on board two hundred Ameri- 
can prisoners, who had been confined for 
a long time ona British prison-ship. Their 
“rueful countenances too well discovered 
the ill treatment they received.”! More 
than half of them were sick at the time 
they were landed, and many of these but 
just alive. ‘Twenty had died on the pas- 
sage from New York. The town made 
comfortable provision for them, but within 
a few weeks forty-six of those who were 
landed died. ‘These martyrs were all 
buried in a line near the south corner of 
the Milford burial-ground, and a monu- 
ment was erected bearing their names and 
the sad story of their sufferings. They 
came from Connecticut and Massachusetts 
mostly ; they were strangers in Milford, 
but they were American soldiers, and _ that 
was enough. 

Not many years after the Revolutionary 
War a company of Grenadiers was formed 
in Milford. ‘The members were all tall 
men, many of them being over six feet 
high. They wore a uniform consisting of 
scarlet coats with buff facings and gold 
lace trimmings, drab knee breeches, Su 
warrow boots with tassels, and pointed 
caps eighteen inches high with ostrich 
feather plumes. When these mighty 
heroes paraded in all the panoply of war, 


1 Connecticut Fournal, 1777. 


led by three drummers and three fifers, 
the enthusiasm and awe of the Milford 
small boys may be imagined. In 1812 
the Grenadiers were dining at the tavern 
one evening when Captain Pond, just re- 
turned from a voyage to Lisbon, was a 
guest. Being asked what was the pros- 
pect of war, Captain Pond replied : — 


“Gentlemen, with your permission, I will give 
you something directly to the point. On my pas- 
sage out I was boarded by a British frigate, and 
four of my seamen taken from me. On my arrival 
at Lisbon I learned that Sir Arthur Wellesley, Vis- 
count Wellington, was then in command of the 
British forces. I hastened to his quarters and 
asked an interview as an American citizen. He 
received me very courteously, and I briefly stated 
my grievance, and in reply to his inquiry I frankly 
avowed my belief that a continuation of these of- 
fences would inevitably lead to a declaration of 
war by my country. He asked what part of 
America I represented. I replied, ‘I am a native 
of Milford, in Connecticut.’ Our interview was 
brief. He looked disturbed, and, as we parted, 
he took my hand and said, ‘Captain Pond, we are 
now engaged in war with France, but I have no 
fears of the result. I shall vanquish Bonaparte, 
nor do any of the complicated questions with the 
Eastern powers trouble me, but heaven save us 
from a war with the United States so long as the 
Milford Grenadiers retain their reputed efficiency, 
discipline, and bravery.’ ” 


The introduction of Captain Pond’s 
name reminds me that Milford’s chief 
glory in the early part of this century 
was as a port, a ship-building community, 
and as the home of some of the hardiest 
Yankee mariners who ever entrusted their 



















*'On the other side of North Street is a typical old-fashioned New England country store. Beyond it is a weather-stained rustic 


bridge, and below 





a mill-pond 
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** Here was the once busy ship-yard, now silent and abandoned, its sheds and wharves rotting away in gray desuetude.’ 


lives and their fortunes to the hazards 
of the deep. The little harbor, which 
doubles and twists like a capricious tidal 
river, at ebb-tide leaving uncovered untidy 
expanses of mud-flat, prior to 1821 had a 
certain importance. Many a British prize 
was taken by Milford men in the War of 


1812, and many a stormy voyage was 
made to far countries by Milford-built 
vessels. I find record of two brigs built 


in 1690; a vessel named the Sea Flower 
was launched in 1717; and from that date 
up to 1818, when the East India ship 
Isabella was launched, the ship-building 
trade was actively pursued. Captain 
George Coggeshall published a book in 
1851, giving an account of his voyages 
to various parts of the world. Between 
1799 and 1844 he 
had made eighty 
voyages. He com- 






manded the letter-of -marque schooner 
David Forter, two hundred tons’ burden, 
built in Milford, and in 1813-14 made 
a voyage to France from Newport za 
Charleston. At L’Orient, in 1814, he took 
command of the Zeo, a letter-of-marque 
schooner of three hundred and _ twenty 
tons’ burden, and, giving the slip to several 
British war-vessels outside the harbor, he 
soon captured three English merchantmen 
in the Channel, — a brig, a schooner, and 
a cutter, — one of which he sunk, and the 
other two he manned with prize crews and 
sent to this country. He had the misfortune 
to lose his foremast eighty miles from Lis- 
bon, and, running into that port for repairs, 
was captured by the thirty-eight gun Eng- 
lish frigate Granicus, and sent to Gibraltar. 
Aided by the captain of a Norwegian 
galiot, he escaped to Algeciras, and thence 
zta Medina to Cadiz, where he secured 


"One old dwelling has a row of small dormer windows in its roof, which are the admiration of 


architects.” 
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passage to Lisbon, sailing from that point 
to New York in the brig Z77es Hermanos. 
Undaunted by these vicissitudes, in 1815 
he took command of the ship /ohn 
Hamilton, five hundred and _ thirty-three 
tons’ burden, and made an adventurous 
voyage from Baltimore to Lisbon and St. 
Ubes via Savannah. ‘The ship leaked 


constantly, and ten of the crew were 
smitten by yellow fever, several of them 


ad 


the following epitaph which he wrote for his 
nephew, Captain Freegift Coggeshall : — 


“ Here in this lonely, humble bed, 
Where myrtle and wild roses grow, 
A son of Neptune rests his head, 
For, reader, ’tis his watch below. 


“ Long hath he done his duty well, 
And weathered many a stormy blast; 
But now, where gentle breezes swell, 
He’s safely moored in peace at last. 























‘Hard by the stream is the black- 
smith's shop.” 


dying. At times there 
were but four men to 
work the ship with. The 
most remarkable voyage, 
however, was that from 
New York to Lima 
(1821-22) in the rotten 
and leaky little pilot- 
boat schooner Sea Ser- 
pent, of only one hun- 
dred and _ thirty - nine 
tons’ burden. Off Cape 
Horn he was obliged to 
lay to five days and 
nights in a terrible gale 
from the westward, during which all the bul- 
warks and waistboards had to be knocked 
away to allow the seas to pass unobstructed 
over the decks. Captain Coggeshall’s nar- 
rative is plain and unvarnished to the last 
degree, being little more than a journal of 
the events from day to day; but the facts 
have their own eloquence, and any boy of 
the right sort would be as much fascinated 
by his story as by a novel of Mayne Reid 
or Marryat. That the old sea-dog was not 
without some literary ambition is shown by 


“Tread lightly, sailors, 
o’er his grave. 

His virtues claim a 
kindred tear; 

And yet why mourn a 
brother brave 

Who rests from all 

his labors here?” 


At one time almost 
every house in Mil- 
ford had in it either 
a retired sea-captain, 
or the memory of one 
who, like the Cogges- 
halls, had. gone to his 


" All day long the cheerful tinkle ot the anvil mingles with the soft music of the shallows 
and the rustling of the leafage overhead.” 


watch below. I have been told that one 
of the boldest of the fraternity, not satisfied 
with the handsome legitimate rewards of 
his calling, became a pirate, and, after run- 
ning a wild career, was taken by a govern- 
ment vessel and hanged from the yard-arm. 
This is but a local legend, and I cannot 
vouch for its truth ; but my informant added 
a humorous touch to the yarn by saying 
that the freebooter’s tombstone bears the 
inscription, ‘ Lost at sea.” 

Whatever truth there may be in all this, 
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there is good evidence that the notorious 
Captain Kidd landed at Milford two or 
three times, and came up openly into the 
town. In an old faded and torn letter, 
found in a bundle of papers which had 
been stored in the garret of one of the 
oldest houses in the town, mention is 
made of one of Kidd’s visits. 


“Aunt Prudence has told you [so runs the 
letter] of ye visit from Capt. Kidd, from ye craft 
wh. was seen to come in ye harbour at 7 of ye 
clock in ye evening. He stayed in ye house till 
in ye early morning, and sat all ye night by ye fire 
with Jacobeth and Thomas Welsh, carrying him- 
self in an uncivil and bold manner. I told Aunt 
Prudence yt he will come to trouble in ye sinful 
way, wh. he has done, — for Zachariah Whitman 
has told us all about him. I asked Jacobeth ye 
next day if yt Robert Kidd was to come in ye 
town of Milford any more -- for noe one will have 
him in this plantation. I want to tell you, cousin 
Thankful, what he did: when he came in ye room 
he put his arms about my waiste, and kyssed me, 
wh. made Jacobeth laugh and Thomas Welsh 
cough. Jacobeth says yt Capt. Bob is not so bad 
as ye folks say, and yt he was a little wild. But 
Aunt Prudence will not hear any good word spoken 
of him whatsoever, and has told Thomas Welsh 
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Tuttle.” The first part of it is all torn 
and worn away. 

There lies off Milford harbor a small 
island, formerly called Milford Island, but 
now known as Charles’ Island, and for 
many years it was firmly believed by many 
of the worthy inhabitants of the town that 
Kidd had buried some of his ill-gotten 
treasure on the south side of it, near a 
certain rock. One moonlight night, long 
ago, a small party of searchers, stimulated 
by the aut sacra fames, started forth from 
the village, with much secrecy, all armed 
with spades and picks, intent upon un- 
earthing the hidden prize. Arrived at the 
spot, a preparatory ceremony was con- 
ducted with the hope of propitiating the 
power that presides over pirates’ booty. A 
circle was drawn around the rock, and an in- 
cantation was recited, after which the work 
of digging was begun with great vigor. In 
a short time the party of treasure-hunters 
was electrified by the announcement of 
one of their number that he had come upon 
the lid of an iron chest! At this moment, 
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what she heard about him. I overheard Jacobeth 
say yt Kidd was going on a long cruise, and yt he 
had left some things with him. I am going to 
tell Aunt Prudence all about it, and find out what 
they are.” 


The letter then refers to other topics, 
and is signed, “ Your cousin, Patience 


a pleasant place for meditation.” 


chancing to look up into the air, he saw, 
with a thrill of horror, coming down directly 
upon him, the appalling figure of a headless 
man. Shouting to his comrades to save 
themselves, he dropped his spade and 
took to flight, in which action his example 
was instantly followed by the others. As 
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they ran, they looked back, and saw the 
scene of their excavations suddenly envel- 
oped in blue flames and sulphurous smoke. 
It is hardly necessary to add that they did 
not pause in their flight until they reached 
home. Daylight mak- 
ing them somewhat 
more courageous, 
they returned to the 
island in the morn- 
ing, but to their con- 
sternation found that 
their spades and picks 
had_ wholly disap- 
peared and that the 
ground about the rock 
was as smooth as if 
the adventure of the 
night had been noth- 
ing but a dream. 

The legend of Hog 
Rock, a large bowl- 
der west of the vil- 
lage, runs in a similar 
fashion, and shows 
that the early Milford- 
ers were not without 
their share of super- 
stition : — 


“Once four young men upon ye rock 
Sate down at chuffle board to play, 
When ye Deuill appearde in shape of a hogg 
And frightened ym so they scampered away 
Ande left Old Nick to finish ye play.” 


The days of the personal Satan are as 
far gone as the days of the Indians, the 
freebooters, the stage-coach, and the un- 
contested supremacy of domestic rum ; 
but the gradual decline in the once uni- 
versal belief in the Evil One has certainly 
deprived New England’s annals of one of 
their most picturesque characters. 

Milford is on the old coach road be- 
tween New York and Boston, and John 
Adams used to pass through the village on 
his way to the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia. The project of building a 
railroad from New York to New Haven 
was unmercifully ridiculed by George Gris- 
wold, the last stage-driver between Bridge- 
port and New Haven, who maintained 
that his stage was large enough to carry 
all the passengers that were liable to want 
to go over the route. About sixty passen- 
ger trains pass through Milford every day 
now. 
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When I have mentioned the circum- 
stance that Whalley, Goffe, and Dixwell, 
three of the judges who tried and con- 
demned Charles I., and later fled to this 
country, were concealed in Milford over 





‘' It became known among the young summer visitors in Milford as the Haunted House.” 


two years ; and the fact that the town has 
given two governors, Robert Treat and 
Jonathan Law, to the state of Connecticut, 
I have so far covered the historical ground, 
that it is time to say something in descrip- 
tion of the present aspect of the place. It 
lies embowered by a magnificent mass of 
foliage borne by lofty old trees, at the 
head of the pretty little harbor, where the 
river Wepowage empties its waters into 
Long Island Sound. Like capricious 
creeks, river and harbor wind about, as if 
reluctant to arrive anywhere. The Wepo- 
wage meanders through the very heart of 
the village, and is crossed here and there 
by open wooden bridges, not unattractive 
in shape. Its banks are lined by lawns, 
overgrown, weedy gardens, and trees of 
great antiquity, —tall elms, and gnarled 
willows, which are reflected in its placid 
waters. At one point a row of old houses 
on a hill-top look down across a delicious 
grassy slope to the water. ‘The handsome 
brown-stone Gothic church of St. George’s 
(Episcopal), built 1771, vine-covered and 
surrounded by noble trees, stands with its 
apse towards the river. A little further up 
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P the stream, old North Street runs parallel 
with the course of the river, having its 
ancient dwellings on the east side of the 
road, and an open space of sequestrated 
land, beautifully turfed, with rows of mighty 
trees, on the west side towards the water. 
The great width of this street, its interest- 
ing old houses, and its situation with re- 







Y vt spect to the river, makes: it especially 
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On Governor’s Lane, which intersects it 
at right angles, were born both Governors 
Treat and Law. The former served the 
state for near thirty years. The following 
anecdote is told concerning his courtship : 
Being in at Mr. Tapp’s, he took Jane Tapp 
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upon his knee and began trotting her. 

_ i “ Robert,” said she, “be still that; I had 
al § rather be Treated than trotted.” Upon 
= which he proposed marriage, which was 

5 aw immediately consented to by all con- 


cerned.’ Probably this trivial tale will be 
remembered long after Governor Treat’s 
most conspicuous public acts are forgotten. 
On the corner of Governor’s Lane and 
North Street stands one of the oldest | 
houses in the town. It was originally built 
by a Buckingham, the ancestor of the war 
governor of the state; and it has lately 
been restored by a descendant of Governor 
Treat. The interior of this house is most 
interesting, the wood finish and carvings 
being particularly fine. There is a mantel- 
piece which would make any modern archi- 
tect green with envy. For many years the 
house was occupied by a maiden lady who 
became eccentric from solitude, and in her 
old age she was induced to sell many of 
the choicest bits of old furniture, china, 
etc., for much less than their worth, to 
dealers in antiquities. All about the build- 
ing a thick jungle grew up, which almost 
hid it from view from the street, and gave | 
it a mysterious air which strongly affected 
certain youthful imaginations, and it became 
2 known among the young summer visitors in 
Wid Milford as the Haunted House. It pleases 
i me to fancy that it was to this venerable 
mansion that Captain Bob Kidd came on 
that evening long ago when he landed from 
his craft at dusk and spent the whole night 
long before the fire, carrying himself in a 
bold and uncivil manner, kissing the pretty 
: girls, drinking doubtless deep draughts of 
YS New England rum, singing ribald songs, 
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‘Charles’ Island sits upon the flashing expanse of the Sound, —a landmark for skippers, a picture for artists.” 
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and in the wee sma’ hours telling strange 
yarns to the simple Jacobeth and Thomas 
Welsh, which made their hairs to stand on 
end, like quills upon the fretful porpentine. 

On the other side of North Street is a 
typical old-fashioned New England country 
store. It used to be a shipping-office. Just 
beyond it is a weather-stained rustic bridge. 
Below is a mill-pond. Hard by the stream 
is the blacksmith’s shop, where all day long 
the cheerful tinkle of the anvil solo mingles 
harmoniously enough with the soft music 
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which is enclosed between the two road- 
ways of Broad Street, but a few steps fur- 
ther south. On Broad Street are the village 
tavern, the stores, the granite soldiers’ 
monument, all shaded by gigantic elms. 
The vista of this avenue is extremely 
pretty at all seasons, but in summer time 
nothing more charming can be imagined 
than this long shadowy parkway overarched 
by generous masses of foliage. The slightly 
irregular form of the green, wider in ‘some 
places, narrower in others, adds to its 





"* The little harbor doubles and twists like a capricious tidal river.” 


of the shallows and the rustling of the leaf- 
age overhead. The dim and dusty interior, 
smelling of hot iron, burnt hoofs, and the 
healthy sweat of man and beast, is a spot 
beloved of sunburned male gossips, and 
many an encounter of rural wits has taken 
place here on rainy days to the accompani- 
ment of wheezing bellows, the horse-shoer’s 
busy hammer, and the patter of the rain 
on the roof. The blacksmith is a veteran 
of the Army of the Potomac, and once 
illustrated the position of his regiment at 
Chancellorsville for me by drawing a map 
in the dust on the floor with his forefinger. 

From the smithy, if one crosses the 
river, he comes to the town-house, the 
public school, the post-office, and a block 
of stores. There is a triangular green here, 
but a much more beautiful one is that 


beauty. ‘Turning southward from Broad 
Street, one comes by Wharf Street to the 
head of the harbor. The approach to the 
town wharf by this road is of singular 
picturesqueness. Here was the once busy 
ship-yard, now silent and abandoned, its 
sheds and wharves rotting away in gray 
desuetude. Here, and on Gulf Street, on 
the other side of the harbor, nestling under 
great trees, are the old homesteads of the 
few surviving sea-captains, who love to 
linger within sight and smell of salt 
water. At the end of the wharf, day 
after day, in season and out, rain or shine, 
sits the solitary sanguine fisherman, like 
patience on a monument smiling at grief, 
the “lone fisherman” who never catches 
anything, but whose hopes are stimulated 
from time to time by a cunner’s nibble. 
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Sailboats and rowboats of all shapes and 
sizes are moored in this cosy anchorage. 
The entrance to the harbor is protected 
by a breakwater against the action of 
southeasterly storms, and this point is a 
great rendezvous for the seekers of clams 
and other shell-fish. In September small 
bluefish are caught in considerable num- 
bers off the end of the jetty, and off the 
end of the fish-works wharf outside the 
harbor. The menhaden steamers here 
discharge their shining cargoes to be con- 
verted into oil and fertilizers, odoriferous 
from afar. Charles’ Island, the scene of 
the apparition above recounted, sits upon 
the flashing expanse of the Sound like an 
unreal thing of beauty, well covered with 
trees, a jewel set in the ever-changing sea, 
a landmark for skippers, a picture for 
artists. So many points east of the clump 
of poplars on its beach, in a line with the 
spar buoy to the north, throw out your 
anchor, and you may catch all the big 
blackfish you care to carry home, unless 
the wind be from the east, in which case 
blackfish will not bite. ‘The great reach 
of shore west of Milford harbor to the end 
of the point where the Housatonic River 
enters the Sound is like a stretch of white 
ribbon as seen from the water. It is 
crowned by a dark green mass of. woods 
in its whole extent. Burns’ Point, Meadow’s 
End, and Milford Point are summer re- 
sorts and picnic grounds along this reach 
of the shore, and on the other side are 
Welsh’s Point, Pond Point, and Merwin’s 
Point, equally within the township of Mil- 
ford, and enjoying more or less local fame 
as summer resorts. The most conspicuous 
cape is Pond Point, known as Merwin’s 
Point on the charts of the Sound. It has 
high ground, the highest between New 
York and New Haven on the coast, and 
an elegant private estate, occupied the 
whole year round, looks down from its 
commanding position upon the traffic of 
the great watery highway, which at this 
point in clear weather looks like a mere 
river, so plainly visible are the sand-dunes 
of Long Island. Still farther to the east- 
ward, where the shores grow more rocky, 
is the cluster of cottages occupied by the 
summer colonists of Woodmont ; beyond 
these still is the little bay of Oyster River. 
Here the town of Milford has its boundary. 
It will be seen that the plantation bought 
of the Wepowages for a few coats, blankets, 


kettles, tools, and mirrors, is no small affair 
in area. 

I suppose a drowsier, lazier town of its 
size does not exist in all the land of steady 
habits. The leisurely Spanish custom of 
taking szes¢as in the middle of the day is 
followed by the people to an extent which 
is exceptional, and which would shock the 
overworked citizens of the great American 
cities, who do not find the days long enough 
to do their business in. That this custom 
is not confined to the ladies is proved by 
the fact that many of the stores are closed 
several hours in the middle of each sum- 
mer day. ‘The reader must not understand 
siesta to be synonymous with nap, how- 
ever; it is not necessarily so understood 
anywhere. The Milford sées¢a, like that 
of Andalusia, is simply a time set apart 
systematically for rest and seclusion during 
the heat of the day. : 

It is not surprising to learn that people 
live to a good old age in a community 
where the wear and tear of life is reduced 
to its minimum. He who goes slowly goes 
soundly. The Milforder “would not live 
alway,” but he would go to his grave “in 
a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season.” It falls to the lot of few 
mortals to lie in a more beautiful bit of 
ground than Milford’s burial-place, a spot 
quite in keeping with the rest of the vil- 
lage. The southerly and oldest part of it 
is crowded with ancient tombstones of 
slate, whose outlines are worn to soft 
curves and decked with moss, whose 
quaintly carved epitaphs, “spelt by th’ 
unlettered muse,” are well-nigh obliterated. 
The common pattern of these frail me- 
morials is such as one may see in the 
ancient churchyards of Old and New 
England—a dark gray slab which has 
grown to be, as it were, part and parcel 
of the landscape itself; the top is cut to 
form three gently rounded segments of a 
circle, that in the centre being the larger, 
and those on the sides both smaller and 
lower. Just beneath the middle curve is 
a rudely carved head of a seraph, flanked 
by wings, three on either side as a rule, as 
primitive a symbol of celestial life as the 
scarabeei of the Egyptians. Under this is 
the name and date, with many a curious 
piece of doggerel, among which may be 
cited one anent a maid called Molly, which 
has become somewhat famous in Milford 
for its heartless materialism : — 
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“ Molly tho pleasant in her day 
Was sudd’nly seiz’d and sent away 
How soon shes ripe how soon shes rott’n 
Sent to her grave and soon for gott’n” 


It is hard to believe that such words can 
be: found on a tombstone in a Christian 
country, and harder still to fancy that they 
were meant to pass for an affectionate trib- 
ute to the dead. I have copied the lines 
verbatim. There is one more uncouth 
rhyme, which I will quote, since it presents 
such an odd combination of warning, ex- 
hortation, and matter-of-fact statement : — 


“Here lies the Body of Elihu the son of Jona- 
than Fowler who. departed this life Octo. 9 1784 
aged 3 yrs. 9 mos. 

His life a span! The mournful toll 

Declares the exit of his soul! 

Grim Death is come! His life is call’d 

To take its flight! The means a Scald. 

Ye who are young come learn your end; 

By deep repentance make Christ your friend.” 


There is a suspiciously familiar jingle 
about the last two lines, but the originality 
of the rest of the verse will not be ques- 
tioned. 

I have spoken of the monument erected 
here to the memory of the soldiers of the 
Revolution who died in consequence of 
their ill treatment while confined in British 


prison-ships at New York. The names of 
all these men but one appear to have been 
known, since they are engraved on the 
obelisk ; but the most touching thing in 
the cemetery is the laconic “ No. 4,” which 
stands in place of the name of this un- 
known but not unhonored private of 1776. 
“No. 4!” Would that I had the gift of 
poetry, so I might give in charge his num- 
ber to the sweet lyre. It is better to be 
without a name than without a country. 

The old part of the burial ground is a 
far more pleasant place for meditation than 
the new. Here the idea of death assumes 
an agreeably remote form ; the shocks, the 
keen sorrows, the despairs, the dreadful 
heart-aches, the bitterness of unavailing 
revolt, the pangs of extinguished hope, — 
all this sum of misery has, somehow, in the 
merciful course of the years, been softened. 
A painless melancholy broods over the 
resting-place of the ancients. All the prob- 
lems of the grave have been settled so long 
for them who lie in this quiet corner. Look- 
ing hence, as the shadows of a summer 
evening closed in among the tombs, I saw 
a memorable sunset glowing through the 
sombre pines and fading from the sky, 
while a: church bell tolled, and distant 
shouts of happy children at play came on 
the breeze that sprang up at twilight. 
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THE HAUNTED BELL. 
By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Thankful’s narrative, as I feel forced 
to do, I feel constrained now and 

then to give a passage in her own words. 
“The plain lieth all under mist, bare 
and brown but for a green relief here and 
there from a hemlock. I have plucked a 
fern, and mark how the long stem is chan- 
nelled from end to end, as with the tool of 
a graver. Therefrom, at the base, stand 
forth on either hand twin sprays; at an 
interval yet other twins, these shorter, and 
so on to the end of the stem ; the ordered 
sprays thus twinned, each spray, moreover, 
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toothed, and all, —stem, spray, tooth, — 
chased and lined as with art.” 

Passages follow, indited later in the 
season : — 

“The oaks have half-leaved forth. Like 
slender wrists go forth the stems, the young 
leaves like palms of hands down-drooping, 
prone, as if dispensing blessing, the tips 
thereof ruddy, like the finger ends of a 
lusty child.” 

“ Apple-blossoms, at the heart of each, 
as it were, fine green staves, slenderly 
tapering. Each beareth at top a small 
mass — a little troop extending bread upon 
the ends of their spears. White leaves, 
bent away, yet curving once more inward 
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at the ends, the sweetness coming through 
from within in fine, glittering drops. My 
friend the bob-o-link hath followed the 
captivated one from the Meadowboro 
plain, to perch upon a slender and shaking 
grass-stem ; on his neck, below his smooth 
pate, the same large, yellowish spot ; his 
back as of old barred with black — black, 
too, upon the edge of the wings. Sweet 
chatterer, why fly as I draw near? ‘Thy 
little bill openeth and closeth ; thy throat 
throbbeth with thy song.” 

So Thankful, in this adverse time, turned 
her mind, disposed to prey upon itself, to 
a close noting of the natural objects that 
surrounded her in her rambles. Suddenly 
a change took place in the treatment she 
received. Frowns disappeared, and all 
faces became kind once more, —a trans- 
formation, as she found afterwards, due to 
the intercession of Father Mériel, who, 
having now returned from Quebec, and 
learning the scruples of his flock, rebuked 
their harshness, declaring that if the here- 
tic were to be won, it must be by kindness. 

Often in the evening the neighbors 
gathered, now at one dwelling, now at an- 
other. A violin ora flute would be pro- 
duced, and by the light of pine-knots on 
a blazing fire, the floor would ring with 
dancing. The partly civilized Indians, of 
whom the village was half composed, came 
in their embroidered dresses of red and 
blue to look in at doors and windows. 
Old Jacques, the grandfather, looked on 
from the settle with his compeers, all keep- 
ing time to the tune with their heels, and 
clapping their hands upon their knees; while 
the little boys, the grandfathers in epitome, 
capered nimbly among their elders. 

As Thankful day by day became accom- 
plished in the tongue of her entertainers, 
she learned all that the Aaditfan¢s them- 
“selves knew of the two figures who had 
especially excited her curiosity, — Father 
Mériel and the Sieur. The former had 
been for some years the priest of the 
parish, though in a previous time he had 
wandered, the villagers knew not how long 
or how far. He was learned in Indian 
tongues, and was thought to possess a 
quite extraordinary power of influencing 
savages. As to his origin nothing certain 
could be said, but it was believed from 
many signs that he had been rich, perhaps 
of noble birth. He was held by all in 
unbounded reverence. The Sieur was 
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Seigneur of Belleau and the lands adja- 
cent. He certainly was of honorable birth, 
holding an extensive tract from the king. 
The haditants were his tenants and paid 
meek deference to his authority. His 
domain fronted two leagues upon the river, 
and ran back into the wilderness with no 
well-defined boundary. A close tie was 
believed to unite the Sieur and the priest, 
who were thought to have known one an- 
other before coming to New France. The 
demeanor of the Sieur among his tenants 
was full of auteur, as became the feudal 
lord he was, and he had no words for 
Thankful. His affability while among the 
English had left no trace of itself: he re- 
tained, however, his habit of muttering to 
himself ; moreover he continued to imitate 
the notes of birds and called them around 
him, finding in this, so far as Thankful 
could see, his only recreation. 

On the bank of the river, a little apart 
from the village, with a large cross of white 
cedar before it, and a small lodge close at 
hand, stood Father Mériel’s chapel. As 
he moved about among the people, with 
his noble features sad through some un- 
known sorrow, but full of charity and en- 
thusiasm, or walked on the river margin 
repeating the prayers from his breviary in 
reverent abstraction, Thankful says she 
was strongly drawn toward him, in spite 
of the fact that she felt she must be on her 
guard: to gain a soul she had seen him 
stoop to an underhand proceeding. What 
arts might he not try upon her? 


CHAPTER VII. 


As Annette’s forebodings disappeared 
and she gave full course to her kind dis- 
positions, Thankful in turn began to feel 
atease. The foreign tongue no longer 
caused her embarrassment; and as she 
was now able to enter fully into the life 
of those about her, she felt more happiness 
than she had known for a long time. She 
dared not admit to herself how great a 
relief it was to be absent from her unloved 
husband. The genial manners of the 
people among whom she had come were 
a pleasant change from the austerity of the 
English settlers of her old home. She be- 
gan, in fact, with a sense of guilt all the 
time, to feel some return of the buoyancy 
of her girlhood. 
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There were at length signs in the village 
of some great approaching event. “ What 
is it?’ said Thankful, now proficient in the 
patois. “My poor child,” said Annette, 
“on the feast of St. Barnabas the lost bell 
is to be brought to the village and hung in 
its place.” “The lost bell!” said Thank- 
ful ; “and how lost?” 

“Dear child,” said Annette, “and do 
you not know the story? The bell is the 
cause of all your suffering. Do you not 
know it was cast for the missions of the 
holy Society of Jesus here in New France, 
and that when on the sea on its way hither, 
it being a time of war, it was taken by an 
English ship? Fora long time all trace of 
it was lost. In some way, I know not how, 
the Sieur found out it had been carried to 
your village. He has been much absent 
from the seigneury, and in his wanderings 
he must have heard of it. Ah, how well I 
remember the night when he stalked into 
the village, ragged and gaunt from some 
long, quick journey through the woods, and 
told Father Mériel that the bell was found ! 
How the Father told the story when the 
village was summoned! You should have 
seen the fire in his face. He said the bell 
had been cast with holy ceremonies for the 
missions of Canada. It had been anointed 
and baptized by the hands of a venerable 
bishop. It had become a sacred utensil, 
and ought hardly to be touched except by 
consecrated hands. It had fallen into the 
clutch of heretics, and, O sacrilege ! it was 
rung for heretic worship. It must no 
longer be, said Father Mériel; and you 
should have seen his cheek glow and his 
breast heave. It was now a time of war, 
and he declared that a party must at once 
march southward to recover it. Then we 
all said the lost bell should be redeemed : 
such abomination could not be suffered. 
So the men were gathered from the villages 
far and near to march against the impious 
heretics.” 

Annette had warmed in her account, and 
was execrating all heretics with the most 
energetic tones and gestures. ‘ Poor soul,” 
said she at last, remembering Thankful, “I 
forgot you were one. You do not seem like 
one, for I have heard that heretics kill their 
fathers and mothers and eat children. But 
you will not be one long; I heard you sing 
last night in the chant at vespers like a true 
child of the Church, and you will soon be 
one of us, I am sure ;” and Annette, run- 
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ning up, put her arms around Thankful’s 
neck, patting and kissing her cheek with 
perfect artlessness. 

The day came at last. The datteau 
which had been sent for the buried bell 
had returned, and the procession had been 
arranged. The women of the village, in 
the delightful June weather, were out in 
their brightest attire, with white caps, gay 
bodices, and rainbow-hued petticoats set 
off with ribbons. There were voyageurs 
and coureurs de bois, their locks decorated 
like those of Indians (from whom, indeed, 
they were often scarcely distinguishable), 
with eagles’ feathers and the clattering 
tails of rattlesnakes, carried as amulets, 
rattling at their girdles. ‘There were In- 
dians in half-European attire of red and 
blue cloth, in sashes and collars heavily em- 
broidered with beads and the quills of the 
porcupine. There were fur-traders and 
rangers in buckskin frocks and fringed 
leggings, and villagers in the costume of 
peasants of Bretagne in Old France, 
whence the people of Belleau had for 
the most part come. 

In good time the procession advanced 
through the irregular street. Thankful’s 
account. leads one to believe there was 
about it much that would be regarded any- 
where as pomp. The trumpets, drums, 
and silken banners of a detachment of 
regular troops, temporarily in the village, 
marched first, followed by several platoons 
of soldiers, in perfect military order, with 
white uniforms and cockades. In front 
of these, though somewhat apart, was the 
martial figure of the Sieur mounted upon 
a spirited charger. The Sieur’s dark face 
looked out from a plumed head-piece, a 
bright cuirass bound his breast, and he 
carried in his hand a drawn sword. He 
was quite at home in the saddle, and 
seemed thoroughly accustomed to his 
martial appurtenances. A well-appointed 
cavalier was not a usual sight in New 
France, and a great impression was pro- 
duced. After the soldiers, proceeded a 
number of Indians in European habits of 
extraordinary richness, presented, so said 
Annette, by some great personage, and 
only worn upon great occasions. Some 
were of scarlet velvet trimmed with gold 
lace; here and there was a silver-hilted 
sword: these belongings of civilization 
were incongruously combined, upon the 
well-proportioned figures, with savage 
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finery and weapons. A company of young 
girls followed, hung about with garlands. 
Then came the bell. This was borne by 
a troop of stout youths, upon a pole heavily 
wreathed with flowers. Its unrusted sur- 
face had caught no stain from its journey 
over the snow or its burial in the earth. 
The cross upon it glowed brightly forth, 
and plain about the crown ran the motto, 
“Ad majorem Dei gloriam.’” Its other 
legend was also clear, “O Maria, tuis 
precibus protege nos.”’ It was covered by 
a canopy of crimson velvet, supported by 
six of the leading Aadifants, among whom 
Thankful beheld Antoine, now promoted 
to an office of responsibility in the pro- 
vincial militia. Father Mériel came next, 
in priestly attire of great richness, bearing 
in his hands a handsome missal. Immedi- 
ately before the canopy, two strong men 
bore a heavy burden of flowers, which 
were strewn continually upon the path by 
acolytes in surplices. Four other acolytes, 
children, with thuribles of silver, wafted 
incense toward the bell, and behind, a 
group of singers, from time to time in the 
pauses of the instruments, chanted an 
anthem in its honor, of which Thankful 
caught these words : — 


“Laudate Dominum in cymbalis sonantibus; 
Laudate eum in cymbalis jubilationis.” 


Following the Father, walked, two and 
two, a company of Ursuline nuns, stationed 
in Belleau, partly for the education of the 
children of the haditants, but more espe- 
cially to train the families of the half-con- 
verted savages who abounded in the neigh- 
borhood in the mysteries of the Faith. 
As they moved on in their sable robes, 
with capes and caps of spotless white 
linen, their faces meanwhile wearing looks 
of good-will, they gave great solemnity to 
‘the train, without imparting gloom. While 
the line was moving, the people fell upon 
their knees on every side, and those within 
the houses could be seen kneeling at the 
windows. When the bell had passed, all 
fell into line in the rear, and marched 
toward the chapel. 

When the little elevation was reached 
upon which the chapel stood, the proces- 
sion paused. A lithe Indian youth climbed 
quickly into a tall oak-tree, the branches 
of which overhung the chancel, and by 
means of thongs, which were speedily 
adjusted, the bell was soon hoisted to a 
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stout limb just above the eaves. The long 
line then entered the chapel, the people fol- 
lowing until the interior space overflowed ; 
a larger congregation were gathered in 
front than within, who, through door and 
windows thrown open wide, could see in 
the distance the high altar. The celebra- 
tion of the mass straightway began. The 
chapel itself was a light and simple struct- 
ure. The permanence of the settlements 
of New France in those days was a matter 
of uncertainty and, except in the close 
vicinity of Montreal and Quebec, fear of 
the Iroquois and their English allies dis- 
posed the settlers to expend little time or 
means on buildings which might so easily 
fall a prey to such incendiaries. 

The richness of the appointments of the 
chapel, however, far in the wilderness as it 
was, had already struck Thankful with 
surprise, and on this day there seemed to 
her untutored eyes to be a real splendor 
about the adornments and utensils ; she in 
her seclusion, certainly, had never seen an 
approach to it. 

“The Father has given all his wealth to 
the Faith,” said Annette. 

Vestments and vessels were of exceed- 
ing beauty. Candles made from the wax 
of the wild laurel burned on the altar in 
chased candlesticks. The wine pressed 
from wild grapes was held in a chalice 
of gold. Ina niche above the crucifix the 
painting of a hovering dove, surrounded 
by a halo, was hung against the roof of 
bark: this symbolized the Holy Ghost, 
and was associated by the Indians with 
the thunder-bird of their own  supersti- 
tions, and so regarded by them with a 
quite extraordinary awe. High upon the 
wall was fixed a painting of St. Francis 
Xavier, his attenuated palms crossed upon 
his breast, his face upturned in adoration, 
a face wan but beautiful, with aspiration 
and self-sacrifice written in the eyes and 
upon the features. Presently the Jesuit 
entered with his acolytes. As he stood 
before the altar in sweeping alb and chas- 
uble his mien was more imposing than 
ever. His movements were, as always, 
full of dignity; but his heightened color 
and a tremor of the voice indicated this 
day unusual emotion. Now he turned 
toward the assembly with folded hands, 
now raised his arm to make the sign of 
the cross, now bent with his face toward the 
altar while he murmured the Latin ascrip- 
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tions. In the chants the voices of the 
Indian women were low and sweet; deep 
and resonant the tones of the men; and 
the music rolled with solemn effect, in the 
intervals of the service, from the little 
temple into the space beyond. 

Meantime the Indians on their bare 
knees, the impressible women, the gaunt 
vovageurs in their fringes and sashes, rev- 
erently knelt. ‘The tall figure of the priest 
bent in the frequent genuflexions, the in- 
cense rose, and Thankful, Puritan though 
she was, felt her soul subdued before the 
sonorous rhythm and all-conquering har- 
mony of Miserere and Gloria. At length, 
as the priest, extending his hands on high, 
lifted up the host,— just then, when the 
awe was deepest, — the mufflings fell from 
the bell. Thankful had heard its tones 
last when it had rung its mysterious sum- 
mons to Father Mériel, listening alone upon 
the snow, upon the eve of the attack at 
Meadowboro.: Once, twice, thrice, now 
it sounded. Thankful says it had its old 
melody, its old pathetic melancholy ; but 
at the same time there was a sympathetic 
tremor that in some indescribable way 
struck her as indicating content and rest. 
The sound went deep into the dark forest, 
among the homes of the village, over the 
sweeping stream, where it mingled with 
the low roar of the distant rapids, until 
the air, thrilled with its pulsations, seemed 
consecrated. 

One sees plainly, on many a page of the 
narrative, that Thankful’s spirit was very 
reverent, —its sensibility to beauty most 
acute. One understands it all when she 
declares she was almost overborne at this 
time through sympathy with the company 
around her. A tide of feeling swelled 
within her until her soul’ seemed well-nigh 
bursting, and it was with an effort that 
she held back from prostrating herself with 
the villagers and making the sign of the 
cross. By an exertion of will she kept 
herself up, her head being the only one, 
as she supposed, which was not bent to 
the earth in the solemnity of the moment. 
She saw the shoulders of Father Meériel, 
whose face was towards the altar, heave 
powerfully, as if he were almost convulsed 
with excess of feeling. When he faced 
again the assembly, his countenance bore 
traces of a struggle which had not yet sub- 
sided. One would have said there had 
been great joy and triumph there which 


he had striven hard to suppress ; whether 
because he did not wish to betray a secret 
of his soul to the multitude, or because 
he felt it to be in ill-accord with the rite 
he was celebrating, Thankful could not 
determine. 

While she was fancying to herself that 
she alone of the great throng stood with 
head unbowed, she suddenly became aware, 
and it was with a shock, that she was not, 
after all, solitary. Her eye fell wpon the 
figure of the Sieur in his armor, who had 
knelt indeed, but who held his body stub- 
bornly erect. It was plain that he believed 
himself to be unobserved, while the con- 
gregation were absorbed in devotion. His 
position was to one side, partly concealed 
by a pillar that supported the roof, half 
screened by which, his gaze was fixed upon 
the form of the priest. The Sieur’s face, 
too, indicated intense emotion, and lo! it 
had the expression which Thankful had 
seen but once before, and which, though 
stamped marvellously in her memory, she 
had come to feel she might have merely 
fancied and not really seen. The coun- 
tenance bent on Father Mériel was dark 
with what could only be hatred, the eyes 
lurid with malignant fury. 

After the mass the day was given over 
to feasting and mirth. The houses were 
thrown open in the delicious midsummer 
air, garlands abounded, and from several 
places came the sound of violins and flutes, 
and the beat of dancing feet. ‘Thankful, 
now feeling much at home, not only at the 
hearth of Antoine, but with the villagers 
in general, looked in smilingly upon more 
than one company. ‘There was always a 
certain deference in the manner of the 
people toward her, as became peasants 
before one whom they believed to be a 
high-born lady, but to-day several brown- 
faced foresters were bold enough to extend 
invitation to her to trip it with them to the 
sound of the fiddle. She was not far past 
the period of youth, and now that she felt 
some ease of mind, much of thé beauty 
that had made her a few years before the 
pride of Meadowboro, we may be sure 
was coming back to her face. She had 
not quite come to the point when she 
could be so un-Puritan as to take part in 
the dancing, though she admits that all the 
careless gayety was a pleasant sight to her, 
and that her ear was quite charmed by the 
lively music which some really good per- 
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formers among the habitants shook out 
from their bows, nodding and swaying to 
the rhythm of the air. 

As the long day waned the abandon of 
the festival increased. The eyes of the 
French girls snapped and sparkled with 
merry excitement, and the blood glowed 
warm in their brown cheeks, as they fol- 
lowed with their tripping feet each note of 
the quickest and most intricate caprices 
of the ftddlers. The fringes of the buck- 
skin-clad voyageurs fluttered and flew as 
they leaped to the tune, clapping their 
hands, and bursting into ecstacies of volu- 
ble chattering. The green plat in the vil- 
lage centre was alive with nimble couples ; 
—now opposing ranks of antic dancers 
swayed and flourished to one another in 
answering capers ;— now a tripping line, 
maid and man alternate, threaded its 
sinuous way beneath arches made of hands 
clasped and held on high. The old men 
and women meanwhile, scarcely less ac- 
tive, kept time with foot-beats, and a quick 
clapping of palms upon their knees. So 
in electric reciprocation that seemed to 
grow more responsive and intimate as the 
day advanced, musicians and dancers 
mutually gave and took enthusiasm until 
the festival became a jovial frenzy. 

Thankful, with her own pulses on a 
quiver, contrasted in her mind the frank 
rejoicing with the over-gloomy life which 
she had heretofore known, not to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. The gayety seemed 
to her quite innocent ; there was no excess 
nor aught unseemly, and as the slow-com- 
ing darkness fell at last, the mirth grew 
quieter. There was, however, one excep- 
tion. From the direction of the camp of 
the soldiers, close at the riverside, at some 
distance from the cabins, sounds of a 
wilder revelry were heard, which became 
more plain as a hush fell upon the village 
in general. Indians had mingled with the 
soldiers, and brandy was passing freely 
about among them. 

As Thankful came out of a cabin in the 
twilight, she was not far from the chapel, 
and saw Father Mériel, partly screened by 
the thick foliage, sitting at the door of the 
lodge close at hand in which he dwelt. 
A huge Indian came staggering from the 
direction of the soldiers’ camp, quite over- 
come by drink. He paused on the grass 
in front of the church, then presently, 
while the eyes of the priest were turned 
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elsewhere, reeled in at the door, which was 
standing open. In a few minutes he came 
stumbling out again, singing incoherently, 
and holding in his hand nothing less than 
the golden chalice, which he had evidently 
taken in his drunken lawlessness from the 
altar itself. Father Mériel now turned his 
head, as his attention was for the first time 
attracted by the noise; then he calmly 
rose and went toward the savage. The 
latter, however, as the Father approached, 
obeying a wayward impulse, dashed the 
cup violently to the ground. Father 
Mériel, quietly stooping, picked up the 
vessel, then, with a mild rebuke to the 
drunkard, went into the chapel to replace 
it. The Indian stumbled forward a few 
steps, then returned toward the chapel. 
His mind apparently was not so far 
clouded but that he remembered in some 
dim way the object which that day had 
concentrated attention upon itself. In his 
drunken whim, at any rate, he staggered 
toward the tree containing the bell, made 
ready to swing himself into the branches, 
and drew his knife, with a design appar- 
ently of cutting the thongs which held the 
bell in its place. 

As Thankful relates, just at this moment 
Father Mériel appeared again from the 
chapel and became aware of what was 
going forward. An utter change at once 
took place in his conduct. His face sud- 
denly grew white ; with a rapid bound or 
two he fell upon the savage, with whom he 
grappled with a certain desperate vehe- 
mence. The position was a dangerous 
one. The Indian was powerful, and the 
usual respect for the person of the priest for 
the time being quite overcome by liquor. 
He turned with his keen knife upon Father 
Mériel, who unhesitatingly closed with him, 
and a close grapple began. From the 
nearest dwellings men ran with all speed 
to the rescue. ‘The wretch was at length 
laid prostrate and bound, but not until the 
black robe of the Jesuit had been heavily 
slashed, and in one place a stain of blood 
indicated that his flesh had been reached 
by the sharp blade. 

It was soon ascertained that no serious 
wound had been inflicted. The priest 
stood beneath the tree, still pale and trem- 
bling in his excitement, and as the people 
were dispersing, with what seemed like 
over-anxiety he appeared desirous to ex- 
plain his outburst. ‘The bell was a sacred 
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utensil, he said: it would have been sacri- 
lege had it been rudely hurled to the 
ground; there was no way but for him to 
interfere. The whole scene had passed 
under the sharp observation of Thankful, 
who also heard his words at the close. 
The contrast between the Jesuit’s manner 
when he rescued the chalice and when he 
rescued the bell, seemed to her singular. 
In the former case it was done quietly, 
without a trace of emotion: when the bell 
was threatened, however, he suddenly be- 
came the subject of uncontrollable passion. 
What should make the bell more sacred 
than the cup from the altar, that he should 
defend it with especial eagerness? What 
lay back of the confused explanation with 
which he now seemed to seek to parry the 
curiosity that had been aroused in lookers- 
on? ° 

As she turned in the heavy dusk which 
was now settling down upon the scene, to 
go to Antoine’s cottage, the Sieur rushed 
past her with a hasty stride. It was not too 
dark for her to see that his face, also, wore 
an expression of excitement. He had evi- 
dently just heard of the event. He sought 
with eagerness Father Mériel’s side, whose 
hand he clasped, apparently with great 
warmth, and the two disappeared in inti- 
mate converse within the Jesuit’s lodge. 

“What is the relation of Father Mériel 
and the Sieur?” said Thankful to Annette, 
as she told the story of the priest’s escape, 
on her return. 

“Why, of course, they are the closest 
friends,” said Annette, wide-eyed at the 
question. 

““What causes them to feel such an in- 
terest in the bell?” pursued Thankful. 

Annette shook her head with a little 
shrug. It was a utensil that must not be 
profaned ; she knew nothing more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ How gratified Mr. Parkman, the fa- 
mous historian, will be,’’ said Miranda, 
“when he finds his portrayal of the cir- 
cumstances of the old French life and 
activity, way back there in the picturesque 
days, so confirmed as it is by what you 
have discovered and given to the world in 
this story of Thankful !” 

“Ves indeed,” said I, “and is it alto- 
gether absurd to fancy that old Charlevoix, 


and the fine heroes that wrote the e- 
lations des Jésuites, in the beatific state 
in which I hope the noble fellows are now 
living after the tortures they underwent 
upon earth, feel an added touch of pleas- 
ure because Thankful has, so to speak, 
come to life to testify to their truthful- 
ness ?”” 

Indeed, I believe I may claim to have 
done my generation, if not the blessed 
dead, some service in editing Thankful’s 
narration, and yet my path in the matter 
has not been unvexed by thorns. The 
Gradgrind who edits the county paper, for 
instance, has repeatedly sought to belittle 
my discoveries. “A possessed bell, for- 
sooth ! as if it were possible such a thing 
could have a life of its own, changing its 
tone according to circumstances and shin- 
ing with a light from within itself! Is the 
schoolmaster an impostor, or has he him- 
self been imposed upon? Granting that 
he has really found the ancient manuscript, 
as he pretends, what is it but a record of 
hallucination, and what value can we at- 
tach to any statement from a creature 
weak-minded enough to be so deceived ?”’ 

I may throw myself confidingly, I am 
sure, into the arms of a sympathetic public. 
What though nowadays bells are never 
strange! We have to do here with the 
bells of one hundred and eighty years ago. 
I shall at any rate discharge my duty. 
Here is Thankful’s narration, shortened 
and systematized as our busy world will 
demand that it should be, but no change 
is made in her statement. She was the 
victim of morbid fancies, says the end of 
the 19th century; the poor woman was 
bewitched, says the beginning of the 18th. 
I, fortunately, have not to judge, but only 
faithfully to present the details. 


MontH after month Thankful watched 
the movements of the priest. Her feeling 
was far enough from entire approval of his 
life. It was rumored in the village that he 
wore next his skin a girdle studded with 
spikes ; and she herself, returning from the 
river-bank one night when he was _ holding 
a vigil, heard the sound of a scourge from 
his lodge. Far more than this asceticism, 
a certain artfulness of which Father Mériel 
seemed capable, offended the frank nature 
of Thankful, a specimen of which she had 
seen in his baptism of the dying child 
during the retreat. From the first the 
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Father had treated her with friendliness, 
and in one of their conversations she can- 
didly expressed to him her scruples. The 
Jesuit without hesitation admitted all that 
Thankful charged, declaring that to save a 
soul in peril a deception might be allowed. 
What was it, after all, but a choice between 
evils? and of the two evils, the slight de- 
ception and the eternal suffering of a soul, 
could any one doubt that the former was 
the smaller? When multitudes were on 
the path to perdition, it was no time for 
paltering. To practise a certain art, even 
though one did not come short of actual 
untruth, was but to show the wisdom of 
the serpent, which was not at all inconsis- 
tent with the innocence and harmlessness 
of the dove ; and the Jesuit with a benevo- 
lent smile quoted from Escobar and San- 
chez, casuists of the order, in support of 
his claim. Nor could Thankful find in 
her heart that the Jesuit’s motive was the 
highest. He was ready to encounter any 
hardship, torture, or any form of death 
to advance the Faith; but, so far as she 
could find out, it was in expectation that 
after death he would be admitted straight- 
way to the fellowship of angels and an 
enjoyment of the bliss of heaven. What 
was the motive, after all, but selfishness 
at bottom — somewhat more long-headed 
than that of men in general, but still selfish- 
ness —a postponement of enjoyment, which 
was the great good, until the world to come, 
in the thought that a little waiting would 
bring it in greater amount. 

Thankful says that when she coolly 
thought, all these considerations were pres- 
ent to her mind, yet they tended constantly 
to retire into the background. In spite of 
them, she could not do otherwise than be- 
hold with admiration the amiable grace 
with which Father Mériel mingled in the 
life of the village, the meek patience with 
which he stooped to the youngest and poor- 
est, and to the repulsive savages from the 
woods. Genuine as was the respect with 
which the Meadowboro people had re- 
garded Mr. Wooderoffe, it was plain to 
Thankful that his influence had been quite 
different from that which Father Mériel 
exercised over the haditants. It was in 
part due, no doubt, to the tact that the 
habitants themselves were of a more tracta- 
ble nature than the Puritans. Making this 
abatement, however, the ascendency of the 
priest as he walked among his flock was 
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far more complete and impressive than that 
of the rugged and sturdy English divine, 
respected though he was. When Father 
Mériel’s dark-robed figure appeared in the 
street, his shadow falling upon a group of 
children at play would at once bring them 
to pause. He would give them his bene- 
diction, his face lighting up with spiritual 
beauty. Men and women turned to him 
in doubt and sorrow with a confidence that 
was touching ; nor, on the other hand, did 
any festival pass without his presence, his 
features taking on condescension and gra- 
cious affability as he moved among singers 
and dancers. His words fell like consol- 
ing balm upon the afflicted, peace through 
him was established in families that were 
at variance, the blameworthy were cor- 
rected with reprimands softened by the 
spirit of charity. Was the sadness which 
his face habitually wore the effect of some 
sorrow in that mysterious past from which 
he had come, or did it follow naturally from 
his faith and discipline? This was a ques- 
tion which Thankful was long unable to 
answer. ' 
As Thankful, one summer morning, was 
passing the building in which the school of 
the Ursuline nuns was held, doors and win- 
dows were thrown open and she looked in. 
The French and Indian children were 
seated side by side, as Annette had ex- 
plained, that the little barbarians might the 
more rapidly learn to kneel and make the 
sign of the cross. Upon the platform at 
the end of the room, together with two of 
the nuns, stood the priest, the tonsure plain 
upon his uncovered head, his features full 
of their usual benignity. At a sign the 
children knelt with him, crossing them- 
selves, while into the outer air came the 
pleasant murmur of reverent young voices, 
repeating the Pater Noster in concert. 
When this had been done in French, Latin, 
and Indian, a familiar morning-hymn from 
the breviary was sung, which now Thankful 
had often heard, and which she well under- 
stood. 
** Jam lucis orto sidere, 

Deum precemus supplices, 

Ut in diurnis actibus, 

Nos servet a nocentibus.” ! 


1 The proper presentation of Thankful’s narra 
tive will require now and then the introduction of 
Latin passages. For the benefit of such as have 
not enjoyed the advantages of a seminary of high 
rank, I shall append translations of the breviary 
hymns by Miss Prosodia Iambs, of the A class. 
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“ Now that the star of light appears, 
Let us as suppliants pray to God, 
That in our acts to-day, he may 
Save us from those who injure us.” 


The captive felt moved by the sound 
of the young voices rising high and clear 
in the music. The little French boys in 
their old-fashioned raiment, and the young 
Indians, their straight black hair falling 
about their swarthy faces, their tunics of 
skin or blanket girt with a worsted sash, 
sang with all their hearts. The catechism 
followed, and then in French the priest 
and children prayed for grace to hold 
what had been taught them, for light to 
believe, strength to obey, and protection 
against the malice of the Devil. 

The session of the school being now 
finished, Thankful fell into good-natured 
chat, as she often had done before, with 
the sisters, who, since her first coming, had 
seemed well-disposed toward her. At first 
she had shrunk from them almost as if 
they had been ghosts. The black tunic 
sweeping to the earth, the hood and cape 
of spotless white about face and shoulders, 
with the black mantle above, the features 
pale with austerities, the folded hands with 
rosary and crucifix depending, — all this 
made the Ursulines seem at first to Thank- 
ful like beings of another world: a gulf at 
least as wide and deep as death ought to 
separate them, she felt, from human beings. 
A nearer acquaintance, however, had 
brought to pass quite new impressions. 
The sisters were punctilious in their 
prayers at the canonical hours, and implied 
in all they said and did that they had 
renounced the world ; but they were not 
at all averse to lively conversation, even 
now and then to merry badinage, with the 
women of the village. As Thankful came 
to understand them, and gradually gained 
the power of bearing her part in talk, she 
had found them cheerful friends. 

Of the two nuns who had stood with 
Father Mériel upon the platform of the 
school, one was a stranger and, as Thank- 
ful had noticed, a person of distinguished 
bearing and of considerable beauty. She 
learned from the sisters that this was no 
other than the Superior of the Ursulines in 
New France, Mother Cécile de St. Croix, 
who had arrived overnight from Quebec, 
on a mission of inspection to the two or 
three more distant points of the province 
where members of the sisterhood were 
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stationed. Thankful had been at once 
attracted by the sweetness and dignity of 
her countenance, and the nun came 
toward her with frankness and cordiality. 
From the interview arose an acquaintance, 
which, before the Mother Superior went 
forward on her journey, became rather 
intimate. 

It was just after “erce on the day of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist, writes 
Thankful, when Mother Cécile, closing her 
breviary, after ending the prayers, began 
to talk with her in a somewhat confidential 
way. Drawn out by a question or two 
which Thankful addressed to her, she 
spoke with considerable freedom of what 
her life had been, and how she had come 
to take the veil. In her ordinary manner 
Mother Cécile had been toward Thankful 
genial, even sometimes playful. Now, 
however, her white features became grave ; 
her voice grew low and earnest as she 
spoke of her past career, which had been 
touched at many points by the super- 
natural, as she believed: it was plain that 
no doubt had entered her heart, as to the 
heavenly origin of her call, her visions, and 
the incitements which had awakened her 
aspiration. 

She was born, she said, at Alencon, of 
a family of noble rank, and married, while 
young, a soldier who was killed in battle, 
leaving her a widow at twenty-two. From 
the first her soul had been piously inclined, 
and she now resolved to devote her means 
and herself to the Faith. She said a hun- 
dred times a day: “ Do with me, my God, 
as you please. All is yours, my heart, my 
means, my life.” Mother Cécile declared 
that heaven had vouchsafed to indicate to 
her by a miracle, the course which she 
must pursue. With a reverent crossing of 
her palms, and in a low tone which emo- 
tion made uncertain, she continued : — 

“It was a little after I had made my 
religious profession. I had withdrawn after 
matins, into my cell, when I had a vision. 
I seemed to take by the hand my best 
friend, the Chanoinesse Marie de Méri- 
court, and walking with her, came at last 
to some place of embarkation, where we 
took ship. We seemed to come finally in 
our voyage to a great country, where, hav- 
ing landed, we went up the shore by a pas- 
sage like a great entrance. At the side 
appeared to me a man clothed as the 
apostles are painted, who looked benig- 
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nantly upon me and my companion, and 
signed to us that we were upon the right 
path. He spoke no word, but pointed 
me to a road leading down into this great 
country, which presently I seemed to see 
throughout its whole extent. It was cov- 
ered with a heavy forest, but in the midst 
of it I saw a church buried in the shadows. 
I made my way to this through very 
gloomy thickets, and in the midst of it I 
found the Holy Virgin seated, bearing in 
her bosom the child Jesus.” 

Here Mother Cécile made the sign of the 
cross and for a moment cast up her eyes in 
adoration ; then continued :— 

“ Mother and child seemed carved from 
marble and of mien most noble. As I ap- 
proached, I saw they were not marble but 
flesh, and that the Holy Virgin threw pity- 
ing looks over the desolate country, and 
bowing her head, talked about it with her 
child. She seemed also to speak of me, 
which inflamed my heart more and more. 
Here the vision ended.” 

As Mother Cécile paused reflecting upon 
the memory, Thankful, more impressed, as 
she believes, than she was at the time 
aware, interposed a question as to the 
appearance of the Virgin. 

“She was of exceeding beauty,” said 
Mother Cécile, “‘ and seemed a maid of not 
more than fifteen or sixteen. I can yet 
feel the emotion of that hour. I was 
seized with an overwhelming desire for the 
conversion of that country.” 

At this point in her story the voice of the 
nun took on a new solemnity, as if she 
were approaching an especially sacred ex- 
perience. 

“One day as I was kneeling before the 
Holy Sacrament, I suddenly beheld once 
more the same vision, and now I was ad- 
dressed from the high altar by the Divine 
Majesty. ‘It is Canada which I have 
shown you’— these were the words; 
“there you must make a house for Jesus 
and Mary.” In those days I had never 
heard Canada spoken of, except when to 
frighten children, they were threatened 
with being sent there. I made known my 
vision. ‘The nuns went in procession to 
the choir, singing the Veni Creator, and 
the Ze Deum Laudamus. The sisters felt 
that I was divinely called ; all wept with 
joy and desired to go with me, but out of 
the sisterhood I chose only four. Mother 
Anne de Sainte Claire, Mother Marguerite 
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de St. Athanase and Mother Agnes de 
I’Incarnation are here in New France to- 
day. Poor Marie de Méricourt, alas, is 
not here.” 

As the nun thus artlessly, but with a voice 
so full of conviction, told the story of her 
renunciation of her old life, Thankful lis- 
tened quite absorbed. She got here a 
glimpse into a new world, to her Protestant 
eyes most singular and unfamiliar. In her 
scheme of the universe, the miraculous 
played a far larger part than it does to us. 
She says that as she listened, it seemed to 
her more likely than not that Mother Cé- 
cile had in her visions been under no delu- 
sion ; but she was Puritan enough to sus- 
pect that not heaven, but the Devil, had 
put them before her. The nun’s emotion, 
however, touched her profoundly, and she 
felt greatly troubled that she was touched. 
What pitfalls might she not fall into, if she 
did not walk warily ! 

Through the open door there now 
appeared in the distance Father Mériel, 
going toward his lodge. Mother Cécile 
rose and went to the threshold, earnestly ' 
following him with her eyes. “The 
Chanoinesse Marie,” she said musingly, 
“how the sight of the Father brings back 
to me that beautiful soul! She longed to 
be of our company, and he would not 
have been here but for her.” 

Thankful says she, too, had now risen 
and stood upon the threshold at the nun’s 
side. : 

“The Chanoinesse Marie!” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ What is the story? What has 
it to do with the Father’s forsaking the 
world and undertaking the religious life ?”’ 

“Tt is not my secret to tell,” said 
Mother Cécile. She remained silent, and 
Thankful pressed no farther. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GRADUALLY Thankful grew intimate with 
the people of Belleau and was received 
everywhere with confidence and friend- 
ship. It seemed to be almost forgotten 
that she was a captive. As she responded 
by various forms of well-doing to the 
good-will shown her, her own peace of 
mind became greatly promoted. At the 
service, the face of the saint above the altar 
lifted her in aspiration ; but more than any- 
thing her heart was affected by the move- 
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ment of the chants in which the congregation 
reverently joined, and at length, as words 
and music became familiar to her, the 
people in the chapel often heard her voice 
with the rest, lending volume to the song. 
It was at such a time once, when aglow 
through the music, with her face bent in 
deeper interest than she knew, as she 
afterward believed, upon Father Mériel 
engaged at the Mass, that she suddenly 
caught sight of the Sieur, who was atten- 
tively regarding her. Their communica- 
tion since her capture had been very 
slight, but she relates that from this time 
forward his manner toward her changed. 
She encountered him now not seldom, 
and in ways which could not, she felt, be 
simply casual, and he frequently was dis- 
posed to engage her in talk. As has been 
mentioned, he was habitually haughty and 
silent among the haditan¢ts. He enter- 
tained intimacy with Father Mériel alone ; 
as they sometimes stood together in deep 
friendly converse, Thankful began to be 
almost persuaded that her eyes had 
deceived her when she had seemed to 
see a deep shadow of ill-will toward Mériel 
resting upon the Sieur’s face. 

The Sieur’s approaches to her, Thank- 
ful says, were respectful and unobtrusive. 
He seemed desirous to recover her good 
opinion, attempting soon, indeed, a vindi- 
cation of his conduct as regarded the 
burning of Meadowboro. Madame must 
remember the nation to which he _ be- 
longed and the faith he professed. He 
had indeed played the spy and brought 
destruction upon her home, but he had 
done nothing unlawful in war. Taking 
his life in his hand he had gone among 
the English villages to prepare the blow 
by which the standards of the great Louis 
might be advanced. As a soldier it was 
his duty to do his best for his king and 
creed. 

‘Thankful, however, was far from being 
won over, though the Sieur’s pleas were 
plausible, and made with a certain high- 
bred grace of manner, that stood in 
marked contrast with the good-natured 
bonhomie he had known how to assume 
at Meadowboro, as it was also in contrast 
with his cold reticence among the villagers 
of Belleau. Her instinct warned her to 
be cautious of this man who could appear 
in so many shapes. She received his 
apologies in silence, or even turned upon 
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him with reproaches. Had the Sieur 
some purpose in his advances? It 
occurred to her that she might in no un- 
fair way set craft against craft, using him 
to serve her ends, as he seemed disposed 
to use her for his. The desire to pene- 
trate the mystery of the bell had become 
very strong with her. No doubt the Sieur 
could help her, if he chose. Thus it came 
about that instead of repelling him, as at 
first, she suffered him to come near her, 
until the villagers noticed that the ac- 
quaintance was becoming somewhat close. 

I declare, I know not how to render 
the suffering expressed henceforth in poor 
Thankful’s words. I would give the story 
in her own language, were it not that it is 
fragmentary and ill-ordered; yet I fear 
that, transferred into different form, the 
account must lose much of its simple 
pathos. One less dutiful would have felt 
in the circumstances less pain. ‘Thankful 
underwent the pangs of a veritable martyr. 
An entangling net began now to spread 
itself before her feet, —if, indeed, we of 
this age refuse to believe, as she believed 
herself, that she began to feel the influence 
of some infernal spell. She confesses that 
the devotion of Father Mériel, the dignity 
of his figure and features, the powers of 
which he was manifestly possessed, all exer- 
cised a great charm upon her, in spite of 
the Protestant scruples to which she still 
clung. The mystery which hung over his 
past history excited her imagination. The 
habitants knew nothing definite, but gave 
wide range to their fancies in conjecturing 
what the priest had once been. Mother 
Cécile had revealed something, but it 
served only to stimulate, not to gratify, 
curiosity. From the first, in her renewed 
acquaintance with the Sieur, he seemed to 
take pleasure in partially drawing the veil, 
hinting at courtly splendors and heroic 
deeds, which increased the fascination 
the Jesuit exercised upon her. Gradually 
there was less reserve in their talks. She 
gives scene after scene in which the white 
cottages, the sounding river, the forests, 
the two more conspicuous figures, and the 
bell, appear and reappear. ‘Through it 
all one can trace a gradual concentration 
of the fervor of her spirit upon the enthu- 
siastic, self-exiled noble; a mysterious 
process within her, which she protests was 
irresistible and was due to diabolical influ- 
ence. So far as she was conscious of it, 
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she strove against it, but utterly in vain ; 
yet her sense of guilt continually deepened. 

One evening, as Thankful, returning 
from a walk toward the lower rapid, 
reached the outskirts of the village, she 
came near the manor-house of the Sieur, 
which stood detached, close to the edge 
of the forest, with the mill near at hand, 
to which, according to the feudal privilege, 
the tenantry must bring their grain for 
grinding. Although it had a dignified 
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name, the manor-house was like the other 
cabins, of one story and whitewashed, the 
roof covered with hemlock bark which was 
bound down with strips of bark of the lin- 
den. A garden surrounded it, kept in 
order by two servants, one of them an 
English soldier, one of Thankful’s fellow- 
captives. He had abjured his creed, and 
turned his back upon his home, casting his 
lot henceforth, very contentedly, with his 
captors. 


[ 70 be continued. | 


HOMESICKNESS. 


By H. Bernard Carpenter. 


I KNEW a strong man, 
And he dwelt ’mid the hills where the swift streams ran, 
For he loved to live where his life began. 


But they took him away and made him abide 


Where the great streets darken and chafe and chide 
With their ceaseless tide ; 

And he mourned for the hills which mourned for the man. 
So he sickened and died. 


I knew a weak bird, 
And she dwelt in the woods where her song was first heard, 
For she loved the bowers by her young wing stirred. 
But they caught her away and made her abide 
In a cage where she sang not, but often cried 
For her lost forest wide ; 
And she moaned for the woods which moaned for the bird. 
So she languished and died. 


O Land of the Soul ! 
Men have lived on thy hills within Love’s control, 
And fain had they stayed where the star-streams roll. 
But a Hand plucked them thence, and made them abide 
In a world where they wandered, and often cried 

For that first hillside, — 
“O Love, take us back to thy Land of the Soul.” 

So they sorrowed and died. 

















ARCHITECTURAL 


COMPETITIONS. 


By W. Henry Winslow. 


TTENTION has been lately called 
to an architectural competition 
which is to decide who shall plan 

and order the construction of an immense 
church or cathedral proposed to be built 
at a cost of millions of dollars in the city 
of New York; and more than the usual 
hope, fear, and rivalry have been excited 
on the part of the contestants and their 
friends for the profitable and important post 
of architect. In the light of this and simi- 
lar competitions, becoming more frequent 
as the field of art becomes more assiduously 
cultivated, it is pertinent to consider the 
question of competition among architects, 
and incidentally as affecting art and artists 
generally. 

We think it will be generally agreed that 
public buildings, as well as other buildings, 
should combine the utmost of beauty and 
usefulness with the greatest economy of 
material and of money, and that the ar- 
chitect should be treated with fairness and 
justice, it being remembered that it is not 
one building-committee or a single archi- 
tect who is concerned with any given edi- 
fice, but the whole community, and espe- 
cially the whole body of artists, to whom 
it must carry its livelong warning or exam- 
ple and be an eyesore or an inspiration 
and delight. If no man lives unto him- 
self, assuredly neither does any man build 
unto himself. Let us consider some types 
of public competitions, as they are man- 
aged, with a view to showing in what degree 
they tend to secure beauty, convenience 
and economy, the writer having three actual 
competitions in mind, though for obvious 
reasons names and places are suppressed. 

We will, in the first place, take a com- 
petition of the best character, where fair- 
ness and business sagacity may be con- 
sidered to be the principal factors, and 
where compensation for drawings is given 
to a limited number of invited competitors 
— the compensation being fixed, however, 
by the committee inviting competition, and 
therefore being too small, partly from the 
inability of most non-experts to appre- 
ciate the time and thought which go into 
plans. 


The first step is to call a sort of town- 
meeting where opposing interests, whims, 
opinions, and suggestions “ strive for mas- 
tery and to battle bring their embryon 
atoms.” Adjournments and readjourn- 
ments follow, until a large building-com- 
mittee is somehow evolved from chaos, 
chosen more or less with regard to the 
pecuniary and personal weight of its mem- 
bers, and too large, because no person of 
consequence must be left oyt. Its duties 
eventually devolve upon a small working 
minority, the majority enjoying its veto 
power in emergencies. A_ site having 
been secured, without too much reference 
to the best appearance of the proposed 
building and its surroundings, and possibly 
not large enough for it to stand upon with 
dignity or comfort, the next step is to 
choose the best of the plans presented. 
And here it may be noted that a com- 
mittee is not entitled to the best ideas 
of ail the competitors, because they are 
remunerated for actual cost of drawings. 
As there are too many committee-men, so 
there are too many plans. The universal 
impression seems to be, the more plans 
the better; whereas it would be nearer 
the fact to say, the fewer plans the 
better, — provided they conform to con- 
ditions and are thoughtful. Many plans 
confuse and disconcert the average com- 
mittee. A good deal of valuable time is 
sure to be lost by our committee in dis- 
cussing the various plans and the new 
ideas which these suggest, and which pres- 
ently make necessary a new series of modi- 
fied drawings. At this stage more or less 
of the competitors must be dismissed, a 
choice evidently lying between a very few 
of them; and perhaps the question may 
be asked, and not easily answered, why 
they were invited, unless it be as a con- 
cession to local public opinion or to per- 
sonal friendship. 

And now two sets of plans are so close 
to each other in idea and execution that 
there is some difficulty to decide between 
them, and chaos threatens to come again. 
But building cannot be long postponed 
without causing nearly a year’s delay. 
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Too much time has been wasted already, 
and a decision must be reached at once. 
Voting is resorted to, the voters being 
very equally divided. And here enters 
the element of personal equation, if not 
of personal prepossession or prejudice ; 
and each man shows through his plans. 
A feather may turn the scale: a per- 
spective drawing, water-coloring, even a 
man’s looks or his manner — anonymity 
of competitors not being usually main- 
tained. Thus, although a set of plans 
nominally receives the preference, it is 
quite as likely to be the maker of them 
who is preferred. Indeed, in the case 
we are considering, the following circum- 
stance suggests some such condition of 
things. No exact time was fixed for 
finally sending plans to the committee, and 
a necessary plan was being finished by 
one of the two ultimate competitors, the 
other plans having been sent, when to his 
surprise he was notified that his plans were 
rejected. Evidently it was forgotten by 
the committee that it had for the moment 
only one complete set in its hands. This 
set, moreover, nominally accepted, was at 
once replaced by the successful architect 
with a third series, materially altered, show- 
ing that the plans in themselves were not 
satisfactory. In fact, the committee, by 
successive steps, freed itself from the 
embarrassments of competition, and di- 
rectly employed its chosen man, after 
crystallizing its ideas by the aid of several 
architects not adequately remunerated. 

It will be seen, however, as compared 
with two competitions which we are about 
to describe, that this was a very model of 
fairness and consideration. ‘The first of 
these two was proposed by members of a 
town corporation who, having “ frugal 
minds,” offered no compensation nor prizes, 
promising nothing, and merely saying that 
“‘no plans will be paid for unless accepted 
and adopted.” Architects were asked to 
present themselves on a fixed day for con- 
sultation with officials. This, owing to the 
situation of the town, implied some outlay 
of time and money, though not on the 
part of the town, and precluded the ne- 
cessity and responsibility of well-consid- 
ered, properly formulated requisitions. On 
their arrival, the architects had no such 
presented to them, nor any plan beyond 
a misleading sketch not drawn to scale 
nor professing to be more than a client’s 
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first scrawl, such as architects are some- 
times treated to by quite inexperienced 
persons ; and this was covered with inex- 
plicit memoranda qualifying and explaining 
it away in a considerable degree. A _per- 
fectly informal sort of questions and an- 
swers then began, interrupted by a running 
fire of comments and suggestions on the 
part of the committee and the architects, 
the latter noting rapidly as many points 
as they could, hoping they had not mis- 
understood or overlooked too many of 
them. When the architects were asked 
how long a time should be allowed for 
preparing drawings — nine to eleven large 
plans — the general demand was for six to 
eight weeks, until one man who seemed on 
familiar terms with the city officers created 
some surprise by saying all he wanted was 
three weeks. Four weeks, however, were 
finally given for planning a building which 
should cost one hundred thousand dollars 
and combine under one roof a conventional 
municipal building with all its rooms and 
departments, a theatre and smaller halls, 
accommodation for two companies of 
militia, including a large drill-room and 
a police-station, and as appendix a city- 
library capable of enlargement, — all to 
be placed in definite order and arrange- 
ment upon a lot of land barely large 
enough for the purpose. Whatever may 
be said of the shortcomings of the modern 
architect — and he has sins enough to an- 
swer for —such a scheme as this might 
tax the powers of a Phidias, a Wykeham, 
or a Wren. At the end of the allotted 
(want of) time the competitors presented 
themselves in person — contrary to usage 
— and were in turn closeted with the 
committee, who questioned them concern- 
ing their plans, which were retained for 
consideration, it was stated. The question 
was asked among the architects if the as- 
surance of the man X, who required only 
three weeks’ time, did not imply some 
understanding between him and the com- 
mittee ; but its presiding officer earnestly 
asserted that he had no advantage beyond 
his competitors. Notwithstanding, it was 
announced a few days later that the plans 
of X and those of a person who did not 
appear upon the scene at all at the date 
fixed for competitors were those which 
most closely approached the committee’s 
views. Let it be noted here that X’s plans 
were not ready at the time when the others 
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were, and that he got an extension of 
time ; and also that both of the preferred 
plans, in some particulars, did not attempt 
to satisfy the requirements of the com- 
mittee as regarded space or as regarded an 
isolated fire-proof library. The necessarily 
lesser cost of such plans apparently in- 
duced the committee to wink at this indif- 
ference to its own conditions. Also the 
summing up of the required dimensions 
of rooms in one story was found to make 
an area much larger than the sum of room- 
areas required equally by the committee 
in the story below. Here, therefore, we 
have a committee gravely requiring that 
two and three should equal two and two, 
and practically assenting to one thing when 
they had specifically demanded another 
and a more costly thing. We do not yet 
hear the result of the struggle between X 
and his competitor, but evidently one must 
stand in the place of the survivor of Gil- 
bert’s “crew of the Wancy Arig,” unless 
it should prove to be a case of “ pooling 
issues.” 

The third typical competition to be 
touched upon was also a competition for a 
costly public building. Here, yet not as a 
matter of fairness, but of greediness, so- 
called prizes were offered, and it was for- 
mally announced in printed proposals that 
“it is expected [ambiguous phrase] the 
architect whose plans are adopted will *be 
employed,” and that plans awarded prizes 
were to be the property of the committee. 
Many were the victims of this clumsy /2y. 
Indeed, counting the average cost of such 
plans as would be prepared in a case like 
this as four hundred dollars, which is quite 
within the mark, the value of about ten 
thousand dollars was flung beneath the feet 
of this committee. Under the circum- 
stances, as will be presently understood, 
very little time was required to reduce the 
number of aspirants to five, and very little 
more time to reduce these again to three ; 
and now, easy-going public opinion being 
satisfied by the usual offering of victims, the 
real struggle began. It seems to have been 
predetermined by a considerable part of 
the committee that the chief of a political 
clan, — himself an architect, or the next 
friend of an architect, —should win the 
competition, in return for important politi- 
cal service to be rendered ; but an opposing 
minority was equally determined, and but 
for the entirely unforeseen simultaneous ab- 
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sence of two of its members the issue might 
have remained indefinitely doubtful. At 
the same time the politician’s plans were 
almost unanimously decided to be far in- 
ferior to one, if not to both, of the two 
alternative plans under consideration, — by 
minority and majority alike. In this state 
of affairs, however, plans and their merits 
became of secondary interest. In short, 
the political chieftain gained the first prize, 
or rather it was given to him, and by im- 
plication the work and its emolument 
along with it—the best plans receiving 
the second prize. But it must not be im- 
agined that the committee intended to 
forego its hold upon the best plans; not 
at all. They proposed to use them, having 
bought them according to the terms of 
their published offer and, as it proved, for 
a sum much below what they cost their 
indignant maker. 

Whatever the legal aspect of an implied 
contract like this, what more barefaced in- 
justice and morally indefensible course 
can be imagined than that we have thus 
outlined? It would seem, let us add, that 
the first-prize man did not feel sufficient 
confidence in himself or his plans to carry 
them into execution ; and, desirous of hav- 
ing the co-operation of his rival, and per- 
haps to forestall litigation, various over- 
tures, including personal entreaty and 
argument, were made to the latter, and 
finally the suggestion that he should act as 
“consulting architect.” Meanwhile it is 
understood that building is beginning on 
the lines, substantially, of the second-prize 
plans. 

To speak of beauty, convenience, and 
economy in relation to this sort of compe- 
titions would be a gratuitous absurdity. In 
the three types we have been considering 
it will be seen that in each case the suc- 
cessful architect was, in fact, the commit- 
tee’s choice, apart from the merit of plans ; 
so that, except for the possible suggestions 
in those not accepted, to which commit- 
tees had no equitable right, nobody was 
any better off, and a number of men defini- 
tively worse off, than if no competition had 
been had. Neither beauty nor conven- 
ience nor economy was insured, and _fair- 
ness was made almost impossible. It may 
be said that competitions should: be man- 
aged fairly ; but we think our illustrations 
show that, while human nature is what it 
is, competitions, as usually managed, must 
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be inherently unfair. The common remark 
in this connection: “Other things being 
the same, I give preference to my friend,” 
seems conclusive. How many can safely 
be trusted to their own judgment as to 
when “ other things” ave “ thesame,’’ where 
their friends are concerned? Private con- 
sciences are made tougher, moreover, when 
moving together in corporate bodies. 

If it is asked finally what remedy can be 
had for the evils we have indicated, we 
have to suggest substantially the following 
scheme, where competition is unavoidable, 
to be modified, of course, according to 
circumstances. The smallest possible build- 
ing-committee should be chosen, whose 
duties, with the exception to be named, 
should be transferred to not more than 
three members, selected mainly for expe- 
rience, taste, and knowledge of architect- 
ure and art, and two of these — people of 
sufficient leisure —should act as the execu- 
tive power, any disagreement between 
them to be decided by the vote of the 
third, and the whole committee to be only 
referred to or to act when required by the 
three. They should invite in writing one 
person at a time—this being a plan for 
leisurely progressive competition—and a 
local architect, whose interest and local 
pride may naturally be counted on, should 
be preferred, other things being equal. It 
should be distinctly understood that if his 
plans (to be in pencil or ink outlines, and 
figured in their larger dimensions) are not 
satisfactory, after careful consideration, he 
is to be fully remunerated for the plans 
ordered—and no others—and to with- 
draw like a man, giving his receipt in full. 
This action may be repeated till satisfaction 
is secured ; but all communication between 
the council and the architects must be in 
writing. Any attempt on the part of either 
to use influence or give information in any 
other way should exclude the architect con- 
cerned from further consideration; and 
absolute reticence should be the rule for 
everybody concerned. Any alteration or 
modification in the ideas or requisitions of 
the council should bé immediately sent in 
writing to the architect, and any questions 
asked by him in writing answered in the 
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same way. In case of simultaneous com- 
petition, the above conditions become even 
more important, the object of course being 
to prevent any exclusive information or in- 
tercourse between architect and council- 
man, making sure that one architect is on 
the precise footing of another. In the case 
of important competitions for public build- 
ings, we think that it is very desirable that 
a standing committee or commission should 
be established in each principal state of the 
Union, and one for government architecture, 
which might be composed of representa- 
tives of local committees. Architects of 
longest standing, other well-known artists, 
and acknowledged connoisseurs should con- 
stitute the material for such committees, 
which would mediate between the archi- 
tect, his employer, and the public, acting 
in an advisory capacity merely, whenever 
asked to do so by either party, or referred 
to by both, being bound however to pub- 
lish their judgments and reasons, and pic- 
torial illustrations of important principles 
involved. Such commissions might in the 
first instance be appointed by the joint 
action and be composed of members of 
state architectural and art societies, and 
later they would probably become the 
protégés of the state. Thus if a community 
or an architect should see that injustice 
were being done, good work discounte- 
nanced, and beauty, economy, and fitness 
going to the wall, a protest would be made 
to the best public through this recognized 
channel, and in a proper and authoritative 
manner. This would not be regarded as 
the querulous complaint of an individual 
or a clique, but the deliberate verdict of a 
body of disinterested experts, such as could 
not fail sooner or later to disconcert politi- 
caland sordid ignoramuses and schemes of 
all sorts. In this way might be partly built 
up that educated public taste and judg- 
ment, without which we can never hope to 
have any real success in our national archi- 
tecture or art, nor to establish that much to 
be desired era of democratic art for human 
nature’s daily food, instead of that which 
ministers to the whimsical tastes and the 
unbounded stomach of a few hundred or 
thousand millionnaires and their imitators. 

















THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 


By Harriette R. Shattuck. 


two young men walked slowly along 

the narrow road which leads through 
the littke Mendon graveyard, then up over 
the hill to the worn old rustic seat under 
the oak-tree. To judge by their travel- 
stained appearance, the two friends had 
wandered there while waiting for a train, 
and were strangers to the place. They 
were so deeply engrossed in conversation 
that they sat down almost mechanically, 
without observing their beautiful surround- 
ings, or noticing that quite near them there 
was another man, who, indeed, was more 
than half hidden by the huge tree in whose 
shade he was resting. 

One of the travellers wore that settled, 
contented look which comes from a happy 
disposition and prosperous circumstances. 
He was well-dressed and in all respects 
“to the manner born.” When he spoke, 
which he did often, his voice had that 

cheerful, hearty ring which bespeaks the 
good companion and trusty friend. The 
other man was younger than his friend, 
and his attire showed that attention to 
details which marks the young society 
gentleman. His manner was the most 
quiet imaginable ; and while his companion 
talked on in a quick, nervous way, he sat 
looking straight before him, replying in 
monosyllables, if he replied at all. Yet it 
was the younger man and his interests that 
were the theme of conversation, as was 
manifest when the elder, with an air of 
forced resignation, said: “The fact is, 
John, I believe this is the one thing I can’t 
help you in. I think I could in everything 
else under the sun but this; but here you 
have stumped me. I can’t advise you; 
and I’m sure I don’t know what I should 
do under the circumstances.”’ Then, after 
a pause, he resumed more seriously : ‘‘ You 
see, I had no such problem in my marriage. 
In fact, I never had any problems at all. 
Everytiing has gone smoothly with me 
from the time I was born. It is so with 
some people. One day I made up my 
mind it was time to marry and settle down ; 
and the very next day I met Annie, who 
just suited me, and who had exactly the 
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nice little fortune I needed to make us 
both comfortable, and who accepted me 
as soon as IJ asked her, and has made 
me happy ever since. There were no 
heroics about it. We liked each other, 
and have agreed first-rate so far, and are 
likely to continue comfortably @n for the 
rest of our lives. You see, I haven’t any 
data to judge your case by, —don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed !” said John, and then 
relapsed into silence, staring straight be- 
fore him across the white headstones down 
over the river, and so beyond to the sea. 
The elder man looked inquiringly at his 
companion, began to speak, hesitated, and 
then went on: “I wouldn’t worry about it 
if I were you, anyway. Why, my boy, it is 
making you ill. What odds does it make, 
after all? One girl is very much like 
another; and you'll love the one you 
marry, after you marry her. You say she 
doesn’t know you care for her, so you are 
safe there. You'll forget her after a while, 
and love—the one you marry, as I said 
before. You know you thought you loved 
Mabel Dame once.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” responded John 
again; but added, “That was before I 
saw Eleanor.” ‘Then rousing himself with 
an effort, he went on: “The truth of the 
matter is simply this, Andrew, as I told you. 
I don’t know wha? to do. Since I knew 
Eleanor I simply try to think I care for 
Mabel; but I can’t bring myself to the 
point of asking her to marry me ; for when 
I even imagine myself doing so, Eleanor’s 
face interposes, and I simply want to fall 
down and worship her. I argue it all over 
to myself, over and over again, hour after 
hour. Mabel is beautiful and good and 
accomplished. She would make any man 
happy —but me. Her father and mine are 
friends. They want us to marry. She has 
a handsome fortune, which will set me on 
my feet in my profession, and make my way 
easy. I think she cares for me, or would. 
In fact, everything was as it should be, 
until I saw Eleanor Maynard. Eleanor — 
but I can’t argue about her !” 

Again he sank into moody silence, and 
his friend, as much for his own relief as 
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for John’s, took up the theme and went 
on: “Eleanor Maynard is pretty, beauti- 
ful, perhaps ; but most persons would call 
Miss Dame far prettier. Eleanor Maynard 
works for a living, and a poor living it is 
too. She is only fairly well educated, your 
father would be disappointed, and you, — 
well, you would have to work hard on 
nothing a year till you built up a practice. 
Not an attractive picture, eh?” 

“ Oh, no, indeed !” said John, — his in- 
evitable response when there was nothing 
to say; “and yet—” Here silence again 
fell, and Andrew, having no more to say, 
yielded to his friend’s mood and was silent 
also. Presently he looked uj and around, 
observing for the first time the beauty of 
their surroundings, and at length exclaimed 
half aloud, “ Well, that zs curious” ; and 
to his companion’s surprised look re- 
sponded by pointing out to him two grave- 
stones side by side a little way in front of 
them. 

“Look, read there, and see if it isn’t 
strange,” he said. John looked and saw 
two plain white stones, bearing each the 
same inscription, alike except as to names 
and dates. One of them read : /m memory 
of Mary De Long, wife of Honorable Ed- 
mund L. Stanwood, died August 7th, 1842, 
aged 23 years ; and the other: Jz memory 
of Mary Farland, wife of Honorable Ea- 
mund L. Stanwood, died August 7th, 1846, 
aged 27 years. 

“Yes, it is strange,” said John, after 
reading the two inscriptions slowly aloud. 
“Two Marys, both the wife of one man, 
and both dying so young and so near to- 
gether! There must be a sad story hid- 
den in those four years !” 

“T wonder how many more Marys there 
were,” laughed Andrew, who was as usual 
inclined to take things lightly. “None 
buried here at any rate. Probably the 
third Mary outlived the good man.” 

“Wait,” said John, “here is his own 
stone: Edmund L. Stanwood, died Dec. 
10th, 1886, aged 75 years. Just think of 
it. Forty years after the death of the sec- 
ond Mary. How interesting to learn their 
history !”’ 

“Oh, very,” laughed Andrew; and he 
was going on with his jest in spite of his 
friend’s seriousness, when he was inter- 
rupted by a voice behind them. 

“ Pardon me, but I could not help over- 
hearing you.” It was the gentleman who 
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had been sitting under the tree, unseen by 
them. 

“T have been sitting here quite near 
you, though you did not see me. You 
seem so interested in my father’s history 
that perhaps I can enlighten you.” 

The two friends hastily apologized for 
their unwitting impertinence, for which 
there was no need, however, as the new- 
comer had enjoyed their discomfiture suf- 
ficiently to atone for any displeasure he 
might have felt. With an amused smile 
he said to Andrew, “You are mistaken 
about there being a third Mary”; and 
then, more seriously, “ my father lived 
alone after my mother’s death,— forty 
years alone.” 

“Then you are Mary Farland’s son,” 
said John, now thoroughly interested. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “I am Mary 
Farland’s only child. She died when I 
was born.” 

The three stood silent a moment, and 
then the stranger, turning to John, said, 
with feeling, ‘“ You said, a moment ago, 
while I was unavoidably listening, that it | 
would be interesting to know the history 
of those who lie there. I will tell you, if 
you like. It is a story that helped me 
when I sorely needed it.” And then at 
John’s earnest acquiescence the stranger, 
seating himself between the two, began: 

“My father told me this on his death- 
bed. Had he not told me himself I never 
could have believed that he was once the 
haughty, imperious, overbearing man that 
he must have been to make his story 
possible. For in his age he was as gentle 
and lovable as a child. Long years of 
sorrow and remorse changed him from a 
demon into an angel.” 

The stranger ceased, went to the stone 
that marked his father’s grave, rested his 
hand softly upon it for a moment, and 
then returned and went on: “ Perhaps I 
might never have known the story of his 
life had I not come to a crisis in my own. 
I had been a close student throughout my 
youth and early manhood, and had been 
so little in society that it had never hap- 
pened to me to see a woman to care for 
her until I was over thirty years old, when 
suddenly, as things do happen sometimes, 
I became interested in two women at 
once. One fascinated me, while at the 
same time I knew that she was shallow 
and heartless ; the other, — well, she is all 
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that heart can wish. To make the story 
short, my father saw the net in which I 
seemed hopelessly entangled and the sure 
destruction I should meet if I went on. 
With the prescience of the spirit when 
near its release, he knew that I was suffer- 
ing, my doubts, my temptation, my desire 
and yet reluctance to be free from the 
false love, and my feebler but growing 
wish to love the one I could also respect. 
He called me to him— it was the very 
day he died—and said: ‘My boy, my 
boy, nothing will do but love, nothing, 
nothing but love.’ And then he told me 
the story of his early life and of my 
mother, and saved me,—yes, he saved 
me from my temptation. 

“My father was an only child, and a 
thoroughly spoiled child. From his earli- 
est infancy he had his own way in every- 
thing. As he grew older he came to think 
that the whole world was his on demand, 
and that everything and every one must 
and should bend to his will. His brilliant 
intellect went far to confirm him in this 
belief, for at school and college he stood 
foremost in his classes, won all the prizes 
that he condescended to compete for, and 
was the conquering hero of every circle 
in which he moved. Everything he wished 
for he obtained, until he came to believe 
that nothing could withstand him, and 
that, if he chose, he could rule the world. 
With a brilliant future, in imagination 
already present, he fitted himself for the 
legal profession in half the usual time, 
and entered upon the practice of the law 
with prospects of unusual success. 

“Tt was at this point that there came 
the period in his life which may be called 
the high-water mark of his audacity. A 
number of his college companions were 
with him on a certain occasion, talking 
of their several plans and prospects, my 
father as usual vaunting his own as supe- 
rior to all others, when one of the num- 
ber, who had always been envious of him, 
offered to bet any sum that my father’s 
luck would change within a year. My 
father at once caught up the gauntlet thus 
recklessly cast down, and offered to wager 
any sum that there was nothing in reason 
that any one of them could mention which 
he would not conquer, and conquer too 
within a year. 

“‘ Now it happened that there then lived 
here in Mendon a very beautiful girl, one 


of the rare sort that one sees only once in 
a century or so, the sort that Helen of 
Troy must have been, or Cleopatra per- 
haps, though Mary De Long was fair and 
small, they say, rather than of the regal 
type. She was fabulously rich also, and had 
at her feet not only the whole rural popu- 
lation of Mendon, but also the youths and 
bachelors of the adjoining city and of the 
whole country around. Nothing could 
better meet the requirements of the young 
men who wished: to humiliate my father 
than to have him fail in a love affair. Ac- 
cordingly, when he offered that audacious 
wager it was immediately accepted, and 
he was challenged to marry Mary De Long 
within two years. None of them believed 
for a moment that he would undertake 
such a task as this, far less that he would 
succeed. But my father, nothing daunted, 
calmly accepted the challenge, and made 
arrangements that very day to remove to 
Mendon. 

“You must remember that up to this 
time he had never once failed in anything 
he had undertaken, that he believed him- 
self invincible, and, more than all, that no 
idea of the possibility of his failing to do 
anything he chose, not only with himself 
but with every one else, had ever entered 
his head. With the spirit of a conquering 
hero, therefore, he entered Mendon, — 
descended upon it, I might better say, — 
to see and to conquer being in his mind 
foregone conclusions. And so far as the 
world was concerned he did conquer. He 
was successful here as elsewhere. His first 
entrance into society marked him its leader. 
The young men gave way before him, the 
girls secretly adored him. He met Mary 
De Long before a week had passed ; and 
the woman who had rejected scores of ° 
suitors was conquered by this man. And 
he alone was not her Jover. For how was 
it with him? He wus disappointed in 
Mary De Long and, try as hard as he 
could, he did not, could not, love her. 
This dilemma had not occurred to him. 
He had supposed that she must be what 
every one said she was, — the most beau- 
tiful of women. And possibly she might 
have been this to him, as well as to all 
others, if it had not happened to him to 
see, on the very evening he first met her, 
another woman, who to him was far more 
beautiful. In fact, when he entered the 
room on that first evening, his first glance 
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fell on this other girl; and he took it for 
granted, since she was the most beautiful 
girl he had seen, that se must be Mary 
De Long. Here was an unforeseen diffi- 
culty. His pride and his desire, for the 
first time in his life, were opposed. He 
met the other girl everywhere, dreamed of 
her, soon adored her, while ostensibly pay- 
ing court to the beautiful heiress. He was 
disgusted with himself for loving this pen- 
niless, obscure woman. How the fellows 
would laugh! But they should not laugh, 
for they should never know! So his pride 
won. He stifled his love, or believed he 
did, and committed the double sin of mar- 
rying the woman he did not love, while 
promising before God to love and cher- 
ish her, and of turning from the woman 
he did love with his whole heart, when he 
knew, by the look in her pleading eyes, 
that she, too, loved him. 

“The wager was won. Once more he had 
conquered ; but he had not conquered him- 
self. From the moment the minister pro- 
nounced them man and wife, he began to 
hate, not himself, the true culprit, but her, 
the innocent victim. He neglected her 
from the first, and — the story is too pain- 
ful to tell— she died in a year of a broken 
heart, for she loved him. 

“Hardened instead of softened by this 
experience, he waited hardly a year before 
he tried to win the woman he loved, — 
yes, really loved, after his way, even then. 
She had loved him before, and mourned 
for him; what wonder, then, that Mary 
Farland yielded to his entreaties and be- 
came his wife? Here was another success 
for the hero, conqueror again as ever. He 
was completely happy, but alas! still the 
same imperious, commanding nature as 
before. My mother was naturally a gentle 
creature, with no self-assertion, and under 
his domination she became utterly crushed. 
He loved her much as a tiger loves its prey. 
She belonged to him. What were his 
wishes must of course be hers. He ab- 
sorbed, annihilated her. She grew timid, 
shrinking, submissive, quiet, spiritless ; and 
when I came into the world, a poor, little, 
wailing nonentity, she sighed, said it was 
too hard work to get well, and so died. 

“* My father was frantic with grief. His 
pride was checked at last. That he, the 
conqueror, should be at last overcome ! 
He could not, would not, believe it. He 
kept my mother’s body for days without 
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burial, insisting that she was not, should 
not be, dead. And when at last he was 
forced to see that she was indeed gone, 
he abandoned everything, left home, and 
travelled for years abroad, courting danger 
after danger, only refraining from suicide, 
as he told me, because of Hamlet’s reason, 
— the doubt as to what lay beyond. His 
will at length was conquered, and time 
and love only were needed to turn the 
strength hitherto so selfish into a beautiful 
life of self-sacrifice. He came back to 
me, his child, and we loved each other. 

“‘T was ten years old when he returned, 
—a small, gentle child with my mother’s 
eyes. When he saw me, he fell to weep- 
ing, and for days lay so ill that his life was 
despaired of. The audacious will was laid 
low. How my father loved me! How 
gentle he was ever after that! I taught 
him what love was, he used to say; but I 
am sure it was he who taught me.” 

The speaker paused, buried his face in 
his hands, and then, with brightened coun- 
tenance, went on: “ After that first burst 
of remorse, following so long a period of 
rebellion and despair, came years of suf- 
fering, then a calm and calmer hope, and 
at last the peace of a perfect faith, My 
father’s later years were filled with good 
deeds and an humble striving to help his 
fellow-men. He had learned the lesson of 
life. As he told me, that sad day when he 
died —‘ It is love, my boy, love. Nothing 
will do but love.’”’ 

The story was told, and the three sat 
silent for a long time, each moved by his 
own thoughts. At last the stranger arose, 
and, lifting his hat, turned to go. Then 
the others rose also, thanked him in few 
words and stood watching his departure. 
At the turn of the path there came to meet 
him a sweet-faced woman and a child, and 
their meeting, as the boy was lifted to his 
shoulder and the wife’s face turned to his in 
happy response to his greeting, told well 
enough that the father’s lesson had been 
well learned by the son. 

As the two friends walked back down 
the winding pathway, leaving behind them 
forever the quiet spot where so much had 
been revealed, the elder asked: “John, 
my boy, is the problem solved?” And 
John, from whose face all doubt and dis- 
quiet had disappeared, rejoined: “Yes, 
oh yes, indeed!” and then added softly : 
“ Nothing will do but love.” 











SANDWICH AND YARMOUTH. 


By Rev. N. H. Chamberlain. 





ored for dinner. 
At Sandwich, in 
the evening, a 
procession of 
boats on the 
“Mill Pond,” — 
as the old folk 
called the charm- 
ing lake which 
winds back from 
the Town Hall, 
in among the 
round hills, and 
laves the ancient 
burying - ground, 
—a_ procession 
brilliant with 








N 1639 
Sandwich 
and Yarmouth on Cape Cod, incor- 

porated by act of Plymouth Colony, 

began their town life. On the 3d of 

September of the present year they Chinese lanterns, 

celebrated their two hundred and fif- and blazing with 

tieth anniversary. On that yellow fireworks, which 
autumn day there were in both towns large were mirrored in the still waters, reminded 
gatherings of the native born and visitors. the spectator of some gala night at Venice. 

There were governors, would-be governors, Fifty years before, in 1839, Barnstable 

and other public men; there were letters had similarly celebrated its second centen- 

of regret from over the land, voicing the _ nial, at which Edward Everett and the late 
sorrow of absent 
sons and daugh- 
ters; there were 
processions, Civic 
and military, 
brass bands ; his- 
toric houses 
draped with flags, 
and ancient 
houses with their 
birth-date and 
with quaint 
household  anti- 
quities exposed 
on the stoops ; 
there were 
speeches, clam- 
bakes, and, in 
general, high hol- 
iday for the coun- 
try crowds that 
surged through 
the unwonted 

) show, until the 

inner man clam- Main Street, Sandwich. 
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The Academy, Sandwich. 


Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, whose father 
had been minister at Barnstable, were 


guests ; and John G. Palfrey, of the same 
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the towns which undertake them value their 
own history as something to be studied and 
published as a lesson ‘or themselves and 
for posterity. It adds to self-respect when 
our nation awakes to the consciousness 
that it already has a history worthy of 
record, and appeals to the best elements 
in the life of a vigorous and dignified peo- 
ple. A country that for any cause belittles 
or ignores its past gives faint promise of 
shaping for itself a worthy future. 

The general colors of the history of every 
maritime town of the ancient Plymouth 
Colony are much the same, but the local 
tints vary. Whatever that history is not, 
it certainly is both varied and picturesque. 
The popular instinct is right in feeling that 
the whole Pilgrim civilization was remark- 
able, and full of subjects to be thought 
about. The most democratic of success- 
ful communities, of sturdy English stock, 
exiles for religion in a wilderness which at 
first seemed also a desert, shut in by sav- 
age tribes and by the sea almost as cruel, 
their vessels plundered by French, Span- 
iards, or Dutch, whenever the mother Eng- 
land was at war, and their young men 
drafted again and again to fight England’s 
battle and their own, — any but colonists 
of that Anglo-Saxon blood which has al- 
ways colonized successfully, and with the 
vitality of great religious ideas to back it, 
would have faded out and left no sign. 
As it is, the Old Colony has been a cradle 
for most of our northern States and Ter- 
ritories. 

Our forefathers were not men who in 








The Mill Pond, Sandwich. 


town stock, gave the oration. Such occa- 
sions are not without a far-reaching sig- 
nificance. They stand for progress, for 
leisure secured by thrift, and show that 
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providing for the next world would forget 
this. Nearly everybody, even the clergy, 
bought and sold land. Some of the latter, 
like Mr. Williams of Sandwich, were great 
surveyors and con- 
veyancers ; for the 
clerical order in the 
commonwealth for 
several generations 
so absorbed profes- 
sional business that 
hardly any town 
supported either a 
lawyer or a doctor. 
Lawyers especially 
were at a discount 
among these reli- 
gious colonists, — 
perhaps partly be- 
cause the English 


statutes and _ their 
own Mosaic code 
could not always 


be harmonized, and 

because the con- 

servative legal temper stood in the way of 
their bold innovations in law-making, and 
the lawyers might be looked on as visible 
representatives of the king — especially if 
he were obnoxious, as the Charleses were. 
Nor is it without interest to note the basis 
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discoverer on his quarter-deck could hardly 
be said to have taken possession of a realm 
which reached from the Atlantic to the 
Yet this was at least a convenient 


Pacific. 





Sandwich from the Hills. 


theory, however dubious its ethics, and was 
accepted in Europe. From the king the 
Pilgrims had their land titles. These they 
attempted to fortify by purchases from the 
Indians, Whether the Indians ever under- 
stood the nature of an English deed, —at 

least until after the 








In Sandwich Pastures. 


of all our land titles in New England, in- 
cluding Plymouth Colony. First, the Eng- 
lish king claimed the land because one of 
his subjects had discovered it, though the 


close of King Philip’s 
War, which, like our 
late civil war, showed 
how things were to 
be construed,— as to 
leave no chance of 
appeal, may well be 
doubted. But they 
sold the right to 
something in a large 
territory for a_ brass 
kettle, some axes, a 
suit of clothes or a 
musket, and the white 





The Pilgrim Colony 
parcelled out the land 
of which they claimed 
possession to the emi- 
grants, as need was. 
Intending to found a 
commonwealth according to their own ideas 
of government, they meant to grant land 
to no heathen, publican, or Roman Cath- 
olic, but only to men of their own stripe. 
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In this they showed, perhaps, only ordi- 
nary prudence, since every citizen of an 
incorporated town had not only a right to 
his share of the common lands, 7.¢., lands 
still belonging to the town, and unassigned, 
but was a factor in the government of the 
colony, with an equal vote. Plymouth Col- 
ony therefore intended to assign lands only 
to church-members in harmony with their 
enterprise. Under such terms, as appears 
from Plymouth records, April 3, 1637, it is 
also agreed by the Court that these ten 
men of Saugus, — Edmund Freeman, 
Henry Feake, Thomas Dexter, Edward 
Dillingham, William Wood, John Carman, 
Richard Chadwell, William Almy, Thomas 
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of a few others, soon succeeding, been the 
prevailing patronymics to the present day.” 
The dominant Sandwich names, in addition 
to the three already named, are Allen, 
Blackwell, Bodfish, Bourne, Briggs, Burgess, 
Ewer, Fish, Holway, Landers, Nye, Wing, 
Ellis, Gibbs, Swift, Tobey, Bassett, Perry, 
Pope, Fessenden, —this list being very 
much in the order in which these names 
arrived. 

There had been, as early as 1627, a 
trading post established on Manomet 
River, an estuary of Buzzard’s Bay, and 
about seven miles west of Sandwich Centre, 
but no settlement. This was to enable 
the Plymouth folk to trade with the Dutch 

















The Tupper House, Sandwich. 


Tupper, and George Knott, “ shall have 
liberty to view a place to sit down and 
have sufficient land for three score fami- 
lies upon the conditions propounded to 
them by the governor and Mr. Winslow.” 
It will be perceived that these settlers 
were from the Massachusetts Colony, and 
bear thoroughly English names. Of these 
names only three still survive in Sandwich, 
— Freeman, Dillingham, and ‘Tupper. 
The study of the survival of the fittest in 
names is always a profitable one. As to 
Sandwich names, Freeman, the historian 
of Cape Cod, and a native of the town, 
says that “the names of some fifteen of 
the earliest settlers have, with the addition 





of New York, who brought here their 
goods, sugar, linen stuffs, etc., to barter ; 
and the Dutch Secretary that year paid a 
visit to Plymouth, going across the isth- 
mus between the bays by Scussett Harbor. 
The only relics found of late years on the 
site of this trading post have been glass 
bottles, —a fact which illustrates probably 
the Dutch, and possibly the English, ways. 

A wilderness is always cruel to the emi- 
grant, and the Sandwich life from 1639 to 
1700 forms no exception. The settlement 
of the town was preceded by a storm and 
followed by an earthquake. The winters 
must have been much more severe than 
now. The emigrant had to learn a new 
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way of life, and to modify seriously his 
methods of English agriculture. His cat- 
tle were fed on wild grasses, chiefly out of 
the salt marshes, and 
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another. But in earlier days the hunger 
of the wolves was a sore trial. They pro- 


posed at one time to build a palisade fence 





he lived in a thatched 
hut, with a little big- 
ger thatched, barn- 
like building for a 
meeting-house. All 
these structures per- 
ished very early, al- 
most without a trace 
of them remaining. 
The day’s work was 
long, from sunrise to 
sunset, and the envi- 
ronment was cruel. 
Blackbirds, crows, and 
pigeons in clouds, and 
the vermin of the 
night were always 
preying on his crops. 
The Pilgrim had to 
fight all around in or- 
der to live. He puta 
bounty on his ene- 
mies’ heads by statute 
law, and in some towns would allow no young 
man to marry unless he had killed his quota 
of blackbirds. Wolves raved at him, he 
at them, until at last he won. ‘The last 
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Sandwich wolf was shot by a teamster from 
his load of wood about 1839, and in 1792 
the whole town had been called out to hunt 
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against them, ten feet high, across the land 
from Buzzard’s Bay to Massachusetts Bay. 
The plan was given up on the ground that 
the fence would keep more in than out. 
Their only roads were the Indian trails, 
some of which are pointed out to this day, 
paths worn a foot deep in the soil, with 
short paths at right angles leading down to 
the swamps, possibly for water, and show- 
ing, the engineers say, a sharp eye for 
country, running almost on a level and very 
straight. The road from here to Plymouth 
was largely on the seashore, as Judge Sew- 
all’s Diary shows, and the wood path be- 
tween the two towns was only wide enough 
for a horse, and so badly kept that the 
towns, fifty years after settlement, were 
indicted for not keeping even this misera- 
ble thoroughfare in better order. For 
building a small bridge over Eel river the 
whole colony was taxed. Before there was 
a grist-mill in Sandwich, men were known 
to walk to Plymouth, twenty miles, and 
back, with a grist of corn on their shoul- 
ders, and others must have followed the 
Indian fashion by pounding their corn in 
a stone mortar. There was no saw-mill 
nearer than Scituate, and their first timber 
was out of the wood, and hand-sawed. 
The “ pluck” of the people was enormous. 
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It is on record that a widow of seventy, 
“ breaking up”’ a piece of land with oxen, 
was thrown, by her plough striking a stump, 
quite over the plough handles, yet went on 
with her day’s work as usual. In sucha 
life it is no wonder that manners were 
more than a trifle austere. Men with a set 
purpose are sometimes, in a crisis, found 
with set teeth, and the Pilgrims were always 
facing the crisis, “to be, or not to be.” 
The first marked episode in the Sand- 
wich life, and to a degree in Yarmouth, 
was the Quaker persecution. The story, 
especially in Massachusetts Colony, is well 
known. It is a sad one, and by the logic 
of some Puritans, as against the logic of 
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court ; for allowing preaching in one’s own 
house, 40s, the preacher 4os, and each 
auditor 4os, though no Quaker spoke a 
word. ‘The Quakers were fined for every 
Sunday they did not go to the Pilgrim 
meeting and for every Sunday they went 
to their own. In three years there were 
taken from them cattle, horses, and sheep 
to the value of £700, besides other punish- 
ments. The fines of William Allen alone 
amounted to £87. He went to Boston 
prison, and all his goods, except one cow, 
had been already taken, when the marshal 
came and took that also. But the law 
called for more ; so he took the good-wife’s 
only copper kettle, saying with a sneer, 
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Puritanism, was inevitable. It should be 
remembered that the Pilgrim was more 
merciful than his brother of the Bay, and 
that a strong public sentiment ran boldly 
against the whole business from the very 
start. Yet there was more trouble in Sand- 
wich than in any other Pilgrim town, not 
because there was more bitterness, but 
because there were more Quakers. The 
trouble lasted here from 1657 to 1661, 
when Charles IT. interfered. The laws were 
indeed cruel. Entertaining a Quaker, even 
for a quarter of an hour, cost #5, or the 
year’s pay of a laboring man. If any one 
saw a Quaker and did not go six miles, if 
necessary, to inform the constable, he was 
to be punished at the discretion of the 


“ Now, Priscilla, how will thee cook for thy 
family and friends? Thee has no kettle.” 
The brave, sweet answer was, “ George, 
that God who hears the ravens when they 
cry will provide for them. I trust in that 
God and I verily believe the time will come 
when thy necessity will be greater than 
mine.” The kettle was carried away, and 
the drunken marshal lived to fulfil the 
prophecy. The Quakers betook themselves 
to Sandwich woods for worship, and in 
Christopher’s hollow, so named for their 
most famous preacher, a charming spot 
among the hill-ridges, a mile or so away 
from the Pilgrim meeting-house, they wor- 
shipped God at this advantage, — that Ply- 
mouth Court could not fine His green woods 
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40s. for their entertainment. Yet the Sand- 
wich authorities would neither order nor 
inflict whipping, and one Friend actually 
sentenced thereto had to be sent to a neigh- 
boring town for his punishment. 

The real state of the case was this: 
The ‘Plymouth authorities, urged on by 
their Bay brethren, persecuted ; the ma- 
jority, largely without votes, resented the 
cruelty, and in due time banished it. A 
letter from General James Cudworth in 
1658, one of the most useful and honest 
men in the Old Colony, who died in Lon- 
don as agent of the Colony in 1682, 
explains the situation. He was indicted 
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censure, condemn, rail at, and revile them, when 
they neither saw their persons, nor knew any of 
their principles. But the Quakers and myself 
cannot close in diverse things; and so I signified 
to the court I was no Quaker, but must bear my 
testimony against sundry things that they held as 
I had occasion and opportunity. But withal I 
told them that, as I was no Quaker, so I would be 
no persecutor.” 


Elsewhere in this letter he says : — 


“Divers have been whipped with us in our 
Patent; and truly, to tell you plainly, that the 
whipping of them with that cruelty as some have 
been whipped, and their patience under it has 
sometimes been the occasion of gaining more 
adherence than if they had suffered them openly 
to preach a sermon. In the Massachusetts after 
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for writing, this letter to a friend abroad, 
but was never tried, though apparently 


thoroughly ostracized for a season. He 
writes : — 
“As for the state and condition of things 


amongst us, it is sad, and like so to continue. 
The anti-Christian persecuting spirit is very active, 
and that in the powers of this world. He that 
will not whip and lash, persecute and punish, men 
that differ in matters of religion, must not sit on 
the bench, nor sustain any office in the Common- 
wealth. Last election Mr. Hatherly and myself 
left off the bench, and myself discharged of my 
Captainship, because I had entertained some of 
the Quakers at my house, merely that I might be 
better acquainted with their principles. I thought 
it better to do so than with the blind world to 
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they have whipped them they cut their ears; they 
have now at last gone the fartherest step they can, 
they banish them upon pain of death if they ever 
come there again. We expect we must do the 
like: we must dance after their pipe. Now Ply- 
mouth’s saddle is on the Bay horse, we shall follow 
them on the career. For it is well, if in some there 
be not a desire to be their apes and imitators in 
all their proceedings in things of this nature.” 


The second great epoch in the life of 
every Pilgrim town, as well as Sandwich 
and Yarmouth, must have been King 
Philip’s War (1675), in which on both 
sides there was an attempt at extermina- 
tion. The territory of the upper Cape 
towns, especially of Sandwich and Barn- 
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stable, swarmed with Indians as far down 
as Eastham; and if they had gone with 
Philip, the event would have been very 
disastrous. As it was, the Indians sub- 
stantially helped the whites with guides, 
and kept safe the Indian prisoners sent 
down to them. Indeed, their whole his- 
tory shows their amiable nature. When 
a young boy, lost out of Plymouth, wan- 
dered through the woods to Monument, 
and was found by the Indians there, they 
took him down the Cape to their kindred, 
and sent word to Plymouth ; and when a 
boat-load of soldiers came after him, these 
poor red men came wading out to the boat 
with the well-fed boy on the back of one 
of them, covered with flowers, their best 
trinkets hung round his neck, in true bar- 
baric amity. Yet these were the very men 
whose sons had been kidnapped and sold 
into slavery by vagabond traders only a 
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few years before. There is something 
pathetic beyond words in that instance of 
an old Indian woman on the lower Cape, 
who, at the white men’s coming, told in 
her barbaric tongue, with tears, that she 
had no sons now because the pale faces 
had carried them off in their white-winged 
birds, — the ships. 

That the Cape Indians showed so good 
a record is due chiefly to the missionaries 
Bourne and Tupper of Sandwich, with their 
allies, Thatcher of Yarmouth and Treat of 
Eastham. No more successful work was 
done among the redmen than these men 
did, especially Richard Bourne, who was 
a sort of general superintendent on the 
Cape. He began his labors about 1658, 
and in 1674, the year before Philip’s War, 
names twenty-two places where Indian 
meetings were held, with an attendance of 
about 500, 142 of whom could read Indian 
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and so read Eliot’s Bible ; 72 could write 
and g could read English. In 1685 the 
praying Indians had reached to r1o14. 
There were in Bourne’s jurisdiction 600 
warriors. He finally dwelt among his In- 
dians at Mashpee. Both whites and red- 
men always took his advice as to land sales 
between them as long as he lived. So 
great was the Indian regard for the Bourne 
family, that long after his death (1723), 
when a Bourne child was prostrated by an 
appalling disease, said by the doctors to 
be incurable, the Indians came with their 
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defend the Old Colony than Bradford did 
at the head of his army. Laurel wreaths 
shade the brows of military heroes, while 
the man who has done as good service 
for his country by moral means sinks into 
comparative insignificance and is too often 
forgotten. The Tupper family of Sandwich 
furnished at least four generations of mis- 
sionaries, and Thomas Tupper, of Bourne’s 
generation, should be remembered with his 
colleague when some day the piety of pos- 
terity builds a monument to their memory. 
When that day comes, the statue of these 
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medicine men and incantations, the mother 
submitted her child to their simple reme- 
dies and, strange to say, there was a cure. 
The Yarmouth antiquary, the late Amos 
Otis, writes, “The fact is, Richard Bourne, 
by his unremitted labors for seventeen 
years, made friends of a sufficient number 
of Indians, naturally hostile to the whites, 
to turn the scale in Plymouth Colony and 
give the preponderance to the English.” 
He did this, and it is to him who does that 
we are to award honor. Bourne did more 
by the moral power which he exerted to 
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Sandwich men should be set among the 
Indian graves at Herring River, and on 
the hill where about 1686 Judge Samuel 
Sewall of Boston built at his own expense 
and in English fashion a meeting-house for 
the natives, as his Letter Book and Diary 
tell. 

A local anecdote or two in illustration of 
Indian character may here not be amiss, 

An Indian got one Macy, a cooper, to 
make him a wooden pail. The pail leaked 
and the Indian complained. “Oh, it'll 
soak tight,” said Macy ; but it didn’t soak 
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tight. Some time after, Macy got the In- 
dian to make him a frying-pan. He made 
it and then punched two holes through 
the bottom of it. Macy complained of the 
holes. ‘Oh, it’ll soak tight all the same 
as the pail,” said the Indian. 

Another story illustrates the redman’s 
keen observation. An Indian took his dog 
and gun and went out hunting deer. He 
shot one in the morning and skinned him 
and hung him ona tree. He had no luck 
the rest of the day, and when he came for 
his deer he found somebody had stolen it. 
He came down very angry to Ruggles’s 
tavern and asked who had been hunting, 
and said a young man —a short man with 
a short gun and a little dog with a bushy 
tail— had stolen his deer. He described 
the thief so accurately that every white 
man in the room knew who it was. They 
asked him how he knew all this. 

“Young man he make heel track — old 
man make flat track. Short gun—he 
put butt end on ground — muzzle agin the 
tree and scratch bark. I measure short 
man—TI see stone he get and step on 
when he take down my deer. Little dog 
— see where he sit down, feet all together 
— big dog, his feet sprawl out big — bushy 
tail. I see where um wiggle tail in the 
sand when his master take down my deer.” 

The same Indian went to the same tav- 
ern another time for a pint of rum. He 
owed an old score and Ruggles wouldn’t 
give him any rum. “ Humph! Mr. Rug- 
gles, I shoot a deer coming along. You 
give me rum, I give you deer.” ‘ Where 
is your deer?” says Ruggles. “ You know 
where big oak tree is on the wood road, 
Mr. Ruggles?” “Yes.” “ Well, you find 
um tree. Then you go square east forty 
paces, you find big pine tree.” “ Yes.” 
“Well, there you find um.” So Ruggles 
gave him the rum and went for the deer. 
He found the trees all right, but no sign 
of a deer. Next week the Indian came 
for more rum. “Not a drop,” said Rug 
gles, “you lied to me about that deer.” 
“Oak tree, you find um?” “Yes.” “Pine 
tree, you find wm?” “Yes.” ‘Two 
truths to one lie — better than white man 
do.” 

Houses in general are a good index to 
the civilization and thrift of any people. 
The first houses in Sandwich and Yar- 
mouth, being frail tenements, have all dis- 
appeared. The oldest Sandwich house 
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still extant is the Tupper house, in which 
that race have dwelt since the settlement 
of the town, and which has features in 
rustic New England architecture worthy 
the attention of the curious. In its large 
kitchen a tall man can hardly stand up- 
right, and the house has a super-garret. 
The Bourne house (1690), in the town 
centre, is one of the most venerable of 
Sandwich houses, and remarkable archi- 
tecturally. Both these houses belong to 
the better class, as do also some of the later 
houses which stand about the Mill Pond, 
neighbors to the old Newcomb tavern 
which Judge Sewall often visited and re- 
ports in his Diary. The second-class 
houses were more common and smaller, 
and many were built in such rude ways as 
would confound a modern architect. The 
house was often backed into a bank for 
warmth, away from the wind. Sometimes 
the oven and chimney were both outside. 
The chimney above the fire-place was often 
only “ cobwork,” z.c., small pieces of wood 
framed together and the chinks smeared 
with clay. There was no plastering, and 
the walls were made warm by being filled 
with clay, — “ daubing,” the homely phrase 
was. ‘There was a ladder somewhere to 
the second story; the one bedroom was 
over the cellar, and with a raised floor to 
give more cellar room ; and the whole cost, 
as the old bills show, was often not over 
£5. Better houses came in as purses grew 
longer, but in general the Pilgrim’s house 
was not remarkable either for its size or 
its beauty. Yet there must have been a 
deal of comfort, if not of merriment, in 
such homes ; and human nature tunes per- 
haps as easily to a song as to a prayer. 
The oak settle in the chimney-corner, with 
the blazing hearth fire, and a bevy of 
boys and girls growing red in the face at 
the red coals in a winter’s night, with the 
roar of the storm across the chimney top, 
with the mother at her knitting-work on 
the other side, and her goodman ruminat- 
ing on next day’s work, the grown girls 
preparing their wedding outfit for some 
day to come, out of the flax or wool, a 
part of which, according to custom, was 
given them each year as dowry, while the 
sons would divide the lands, —these and 
a thousand other touches of Pilgrim house- 
keeping must have given these old folk 
pleasurable sensations, such as our more 
modern civilization misses. For years 
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there was probably not a fork in Plymouth 
Colony, seldom a looking-glass or a woman 
with two silk dresses, and but little silver 
plate, though as time sped love of dress 
asserted itself and plate became a conven- 
ient hoard. Some well-to-do people owned 
slavés, and every one wrought at some- 
thing. There was also much good feeding, 
especially in the season of game. In fact, 
in all their habits our forefathers were Eng- 
lishmen, and like the Saxons of old they 
were heavy feeders and no light weights 
when there was somewhat to be drunk. 
They were out of all the shires, and 
brought here a curious medley of old Eng- 
lish superstitions, proverbs, and prejudices, 
such as could never have been in the old 
country. They also brought here their 
favorite English flowers, and there are few 
roses since bred which can vie in fragrance 
or color with the Pilgrim rose, still extant 
under many a front window on the Cape. 
A province like Cape Cod, in the track 
of commerce, and thrown out into the 
sea, can never lack romance or picturesque- 
ness in its story of the past two hundred 
and fifty years. The Old Colony towns, 
so long as the province was under the 
English crown, vibrated, so to speak, with 
the political and social movements of two 
continents, at least so far as civilization 
reached. Historians have overlooked the 
advantages which came to these English 
colonies from their connection, through the 
mother country, with the general civiliza- 
tion of Christendom. Not only did the 
very friction of these political cross-pur- 
poses, as between themselves and_ the 
English government, train them to states- 
manship, but their constant intercourse 
with European civilization kept them from 
sinking into the mental and social lethargy 
which is apt to dominate those who dwell 
long in the wilderness. As one example 
of how in the old days even a Cape town 
might become involved in the great struggle 
between the English crown and the French, 
to own the American continent, it may be 
noted that in 1756 Sandwich found itself 
related with the Acadian banishment and 
sorrow of which Longfellow tells so beauti- 
fully in his Hvangefne. July 20th of 
that year, there appeared suddenly at 
Manomet, on Buzzard’s Bay, near the old 
fort of 1627, a strange company of people 
speaking French, in seven two-masted 
boats. Silas Bourne, Esq., wrote to Col. 
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Otis, then in Boston: “ They profess to be 
bound to Boston, and want their boats 
carted across to the opposite bay. ‘They 
have their women and children with them, 
and say they were last from Rhode Island, 
but previously from Nova Scotia. I fear 
they may continue, when once in the bay, 
to miss Boston, and think it safe, therefore, 
to detain them.” ‘These were some ninety 
souls out of the seven thousand Acadian 
exiles, who were making a bold push to 
reach home again. Fate was against them. 
They were distributed among the towns 
for safe-keeping, and later on the General 
Court ordered “that the canoes left at 
Sandwich by the French neutrals who de- 
serted from the southern government be 


sold.” It is clear these poor people never 
reached home. ‘There is hardly a trace 
of one of their names even left in the 


town, though at Scusset Neck and near 
the harbor there was undoubtedly a small 
settlement of these unfortunates, where at 
least they could look out on those waters 
beyond which lay the beautiful valley and 
the river that rolled by Grand-Pré. The 
great storm near the beginning of this 
century moved the beach sand so as to 
disclose the piles of their wharf ; and some 
five years ago, in digging the Cape Cod 
ship canal, other relics of an old tide way 
were discovered. It was a miserable busi- 
ness. Strangers, ignorant of the language 
spoken here, Catholics of an ancient 
church without a priest, and doomed to 
live and die among men of an alien and 
hostile religion, — one can hardly imagine 
a fate more full of tears. 

In the Revolution both Sandwich and 
Yarmouth ranged themselves promptly on 
the side of liberty. This was not without 
resistance from the Royalists, who at the 
start were close to a majority in both 
towns, but who finally succumbed to the 
greater energy of the Whigs. Indeed, the 
Old Colony was more loyal than the Bay, 
as the town records show. The Tories 
yielded to fate,—some submitted, some 
emigrated to Nova Scotia; some in exile 
prayed, and were allowed to come back. 
The feud has left traces in these Pilgrim 
towns to this present time. 

An event in September, 1774, two years 
before the Declaration of Independence, 
in which all the towns of the upper Cape 
and their neighbors at the west were in- 
volved, deserves especial record. General 
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Gage ruled in Boston; but it was deter- 
mined to prevent the holding the King’s 
Court of Common Pleas in Barnstable 
County, for the reason that an appeal lay 
from that court for any suit of over forty 
shillings to the Supreme Court, presided 
over by the judge appointed by the king, 
and where the king’s sheriff selected the 
jury. Some fifteen hundred men on horse 
and afoot gathered at Sandwich to march 
to Barnstable. Appointing their own offi- 
cers, they resolved in words which show 
their breeding : — 

“ Whereas, a strict adherence to virtue and re- 
ligion is not only well pleasing in the sight of 
Almighty God and highly commendable before 
men, but hath a natural tendency to good order 
and to lead mankind in the paths of light and 
truth, Resolved, that during our excursion we will 
avoid all kinds of intemperance by strong liquor 
(and not frequent taverns); that we will not 
abuse our superiors, equals, or inferiors by any ill 
language; that we will not injure the property of 
any one, nor offer any violence ; that these resolves 
be read once every day — that so our righteousness 
may plead our cause and bear a public testimony 
that we are neither friends to mobs or riots or any 
other wickedness or abomination.” 

So horse and foot they marched twelve 
miles more to Barnstable town, and then 
and there with great decorum and formal 
document (an Otis was chief justice) they 
did prevent the holding of that court; 
and the next held, was a court of the free. 
They also found time to make the Tories 
who had cut down liberty poles, pay for 
the same and promise better manners. 
There they dispersed. Every man was in 
broad daylight and guilty of high treason ; 
but none flinched, and they soon changed 
their peaceable array for arms and the 
camp. 

Sandwich and Yarmouth folk were a 
sturdy race, eager for their own will, dogged 
in following their game, and in all our wars 
with or under England have shown pluck 
and endurance. In their way they were 
intensely democratic, and it was one of 
the Governor Prince family, born perhaps 
in Sandwich, who as an officer of Harvard 
College protested so vigorously against the 
family distinctions then made among the 
students that he was compelled to surren- 
der his office. Yet his family, his brother 
Thomas Prince, the antiquarian, included, 
backed him up, and he himself died in 
honor. 

The Pilgrim towns have always been 
rich in queer folk — men gone astray from 
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every beaten path — sometimes half court 
fools, half prophets. Good stock, like good 
timber, may sometimes grow gnarled. The 
reed never does ; it is always the oak. A 
few local anecdotes of some such may 
illustrate. An old-fashioned, high-bred 
gentleman of the Cape (he was an Otis) 
left it in his will to be buried twelve feet 
underground, and to his nephews, who 
would wear their full beards against his 
will and ancient custom, his whole stock 
of twenty razors. 

It is an old story of the Sandwich Tory 
lawyer, Timothy Ruggles, who married the 
widow Newcomb and her tavern, spending 
her substance and ending his life in ban- 
ishment, that on one occasion he directed 
an old lady who came in as a witness, in 
the recess of the Court, to take her place 
on the Judge’s bench. When the Judge 
came back from dinner he was very angry 
and asked the old lady who sent her there. 
“ He,” she said, pointing at Ruggles. “ Did 
you send her here, Mr. Ruggles?” cried 
the Judge. “I did, your honor,” said 
Ruggles in his blandest manner and with! 
his usual impudence. “I thought it was 
the place for old women.” 

Major John was a stalwart, ruddy, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, fond of good clothes 
and good cheer. He had the habit of 
going into the village tavern about eleven 
o’clock in full dress and taking his repast 
alone in great dignity, with something to 
drink as well as eat. One morning, some- 
where near 1830, the parson, who was 
about on a temperance mission, found him 
at table, surrounded by his viands. ‘ Major 
John,” he said, “I wish you would sign 
this temperance pledge, not of course be- 
cause you need it, but for the benefit of 
the rising generation, you know.” “ Cer- 
tainly, parson,” said Major John. “Bring 
me a pen, landlord.” So the major wrote 
his name in a bold hand ; and the parson 
went his way, rejoicing for the new sheep 
in the temperance fold. But the very next 
week the parson, in that very same tavern, 
found Major John at the very same table, 
taking his breakfast, and with not one 
bottle less. “Why, Major,” he cried, 
“you signed the temperance pledge last 
week.” “So I did, parson,” says Major 
John ; “but then I did it, you know, for 
the benefit of the rising generation.” 

The rollicking, anti-Puritanic people of 
the old days have a very merry and curious 
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record, now almost vanished. That there 
were such people at a very early date, — 
people who loved a tavern and a song and 
a joke, —the records of fines and trials 
show. These men, of course, were not 
deacons, nor often selectmen, nor did 
they go to the General Court. They were 
looked at sidewise by the graver people, 
and, though often men of property, gen- 
erally went with their own kind, and seldom 
had a very large funeral or a long sermon 
at it. 

This class multiplied at and after the 
Revolution, when rather loose religious 
ideas, in a reaction from Puritan strictness, 
came in. They were often men (there 
were few women of their kind at any time) 
with juice in them and large, warm Saxon 
hearts, who looked over the bars of their 
age into the green fields of good-fellow- 
ship, and were perhaps not sinners above 
those that dwelt at Jerusalem, only a differ- 
ent kind of sinners. Many of them were 
Tories and free-thinkers. At any rate, 
they tasted wine with Yorick at the tavern, 
and went their ways afterwards to Yorick’s 
fate in the graveyard. 

To the Cape Codder, like the Icelander 
and the Swiss, his native province is the 
best that the sun shines on. So unique, 
emphatic, and personal the Cape and its 
towns have become to those reared here, 
that a Cape man finds nowhere else so 
glorious a home, so full of such sweet 
memories. The Cape colors him all his 
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life — the roots and fibre of him. He may 
get beyond, but he never gets over the 
Cape. Make him a merchant at Manilla 
or Calcutta, a whaler at the North Pole, a 
mate in Australian waters, a millionnaire on 
Fifth Avenue, a farmer in Minnesota, and 
the Cape sticks to him still. He wifl feel 
in odd hours, to his life’s end, the Creek 
tide on which he floated inshore as a boy, 
the hunger of the salt marsh in haying 
time, the cold splash of the sea-spray at 
the harbor’s mouth, the spring of the boat 
over the bar when he came home from 
fishing, with the wind rising on shore out 
of the gray night-clouds seaward, the blast 
of the wet northeaster in the September 
morning when under the dripping branches 
he picked up the windfall of golden and 
crimson apples, the big-flaked snow of the 
December night when he beaued his first 
sweetheart home from singing-school ; and 
he will see, in dreams perhaps, the trail- 
ing-arbutus among its gray mosses on the 
thin edge of a spring snow-bank, the bub- 
bling spring at the hill-foot near tide water, 
the fat, crimson roses under his mother’s 
windows, with a clump of Aaron’s rod or 
lilac for background ; the yellow dawn ,of 
an October morning across his misty moors, 
and the fog of the chill pond among the 
pine trees, and above all the blue sea within 
its headlands, on which go the white- 
winged ships to that great far-off world 
which the boy had heard of and the grown 
man knows so well. 
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THE NEW 


ENGLAND TOWN. 


By Hon. John D. Long. 


centennial of the inauguration of 

our National Government. And 
yet what we were celebrating as a begin- 
ning was itself an accomplished work, re- 
sulting not from any special cause or par- 
ticular event, but from the natural growth 
and development of a political and social 
system which had started at Plymouth and 
Boston and here in Sandwich a century 


A FEW months ago we celebrated the 


and a half earlier. It was a system under 
which brave and intelligent Christian free- 
men, settling along our coast and expand- 
ing toward the interior, lived in simple 
ways, pursued homely avocations, tilled 
the soil, built vessels, engaged in com- 
merce, combined hard manual labor with 
good social position, enjoyed a democratic 
church, brought education to the threshold 
of every child, inaugurated a republican 


1 From his oration at the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 


the town of Sandwich. 
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form of government by representation, and 
by a thorough training of one hundred and 
fifty years prepared the popular mind for 
the responsibilities which national inde- 
pendence brought. ‘Thus it was that what 
seemed to Europe the miraculous spectacle 
of a people suddenly assuming self-govern- 
ment and a Constitution of equal rights, 
was really no stranger than that the oak, 
strong with the growth of centuries, should 
endure the tempest which sways its leafy 
top, but disturbs not its trunk or its roots. 
The institution of the New England town 
was the college in which these students in 
local self-government graduated, and every 
man in New England was such a student. 
You could to-day in other lands have vis- 
ited shrines of grander fame, over which 
are temples wrought by masters of archi- 
tecture and gorgeous with the work of 
masters of art. You could in imagination 
re-create from Greek and Roman and still 
more Oriental ruins the magnificent gran- 
deur and glory of dynasties that have ruled 
the world. You could in Westminster 
Abbey hold communion with the illustrious 
dead who won the most conspicuous glory 
of warrior and statesman, orator, poet, 
scholar, and divine. But none of these 
suggest to us the humanity and beauty and 
significance of the birthplace of a town 
like this. For here no broken column of 
fallen temples tells of the magnificence and 
luxury of the few wrung from the poverty 
and degradation of the many ; no statue or 
shrine perpetuates not so much the great- 
ness of one man as the inferiority of the 
body of the people. Here rather began 
that growth of a free people, that common 
recognition in town organization of the 
equal rights of all men which could not 
endure that any child should be unedu- 
cated ; or that any poor should remain 
unfed ; or that any one caste should hold 
supremacy or any other be ground under 
foot ; or that any slave should long breathe 
Massachusetts air. The civilization of 
other peoples has been a slow evolution 
from misty and barbarous beginnings, aided 
even by the invasion or conquest of other 
powers. Our fathers began themselves at 
the summit, standing clear and self-sustained 
against the sunrise. There are no shadowy 
beginnings, no day of mean things ; no semi- 
barbarism, out of which there has been an ex- 
odus, but rather always a spirit of advanced 
intellectual and national life. No more 
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generous enthusiasm for learning goes into 
your schools to-day than they put into theirs. 
They dotted your landscape with the spires 
of churches. I love these towns, and sigh 
that for more than half the people of the 
Commonwealth they exist no longer. Think 
what magnificent memories and associa- 
tions they embody for us, and how crowded 
is the record of every one of them with 
heroic names and with participation in 
great heroic events. We are no longer 
the new world. We are venerable with 
age. The world moves now so swift that a 
hundred years are more than a thousand in 
the Middle Ages. We look back through 
the vista of two centuries and a half, and 
it is filled with great achievements in be- 
half of humanity; with great names of 
heroic men and women who lived not afar 
off, but were with us and of us; and with 
such great events as the success of popular 
government, the emancipation of human 
thought and faith, the abolition of slavery, 
and the inventions of science which have 
put the globe into the hollow of man’s 
hand and made the giant powers of naturd 
obedient servants of human will, and which 
will some day scoop out the Cape Cod 
Ship Canal as deftly as a lady dips a spoon. 
With what ancestry in the world shall we 
fear to compare ours? Our soil is rich 
with the ashes of the good and great, and 
our tribute goes out to them the more 
warmly because it goes not to the few; 
not to an illustrious warrior here or a great 
benefactor there ; but to the whole body 
of those plain, quiet, God-fearing, and self- 
respecting men and women who so raised 
the general level of their ordinary life that 
any distinction among them which they 
made was the accident of circumstance or 
necessity, and any distinction which we 
should make would be an injustice. What 
trust have they not imposed upon us? 
With them behind us, what is not our duty 
as the living, accountable citizens of this 
and other like communities to-day to those 
who shall follow us? Shall we lower the 
standard? Shall we not rather advance it 
still higher? The world is pleading with 
us from our safe and high vantage-ground 
to lend a helping hand, to reach down to 
our fellow-men and lift them up by help 
and by example. ‘There never was a time 
when the moral instincts were more sensi- 
tive than now. Peace spreads her white 
wings over us. There is no field to-day 
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on which to battle with bloody arms for 
civil freedom, for religious toleration or 
against beast or savage foe. 

Our conflict must be with the insidious 
forces that war upon the moral sentiment, 
that threaten corruption to our social and 
political fabric, that invade the manhood 
and purity and truth of men, that impair 
the sanctity and happiness of home, or 
that would subvert the institutions that 
have made New England a paradise of 
living, as it is a paradise of varied and 
invigorating climate, scenery, and sea- 
shore. 

The obligations of the noble record 
along which you look back for two hun- 
dred and fifty years with so much pride 
are not to seek for great opportunities re- 
mote and afar off, but to aid in the cir- 
cle of our own immediate influence and 
ability in upbuilding the citizen, in erad- 


icating the subtle evil of intemperance 
that is honeycombing society and the 
state with its rot ; in diffusing the common 
education of the people for which the 
fathers provided so sedulously ; in ad- 
justing not so much the cold, economic 
relation of capital and labor ag if these 
were distinct factors, but the warm relation 
of man with man in the great struggle for 
happiness in which every man is a capital- 
ist and every man a laborer ; and in stand- 
ing firm against any influence or inroad 
that threatens the purity of democratic 
government. ‘These great causes depend 
upon our discharge or our neglect of our 
duty. If we discharge it, then are we 
worthy sons of worthy sires. If we neg- 
lect it, then is our celebration of these 
anniversaries, our praise of the fathers, our 
tribute to their virtues, but sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. 
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wife, and she has now had the pleas- 

ure of giving him a hearty welcome 
to her shores. Zhe Light of Asia and the 
volumes which have followed it have found 
as large a company of readers in America 
as in England, and roused as deep an in- 
terest here as there. If the poet needed 
assurance of the honor in which he is held 
in America, it'was given by the audiences 
which crowded Sanders Theatre in Cam- 
bridge on the evenings of October 1st and 
2d, to listen to his lectures on the Upa- 
nishads and the Mahabharata. And if 
we needed assurance of his deep and intel- 
ligent interest in our history and institu- 
tions and future, he gave us that in the 
impressive words which he added to his 
last lecture. So full of beautiful and strik- 
ing historical and local allusions was this 
farewell of his to New England, and so full 
as well of noble counsel, that it merits care- 
ful reading and permanent place. The 
readers of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
will certainly be grateful that the poet has 
revised and somewhat expanded this brief 
address for publication in the columns of 
the magazine. 


A MERICA gave to Edwin Arnold a 


“These are my last lectures, — positively 
my last appearance on any stage ; for I per- 
ceive that a scholar’s conscience will not 
allow him to be satisfied with such swift con- 
densations. But since I am happy enough 
to find myself face to face with the students 
of this renowned University, I would ven- 
ture not on the impertinence of advice, of 
which I am incapab!s, but on the privilege 
of a few friendliest remarks suggested by 
your generous reception to-night. As I 
have seen in Washington the Capitol, and 
in it the Supreme Court, which is the 
‘omphalos’ of your political life, so I 
recognize here, in the Seat of Learning so 
worthily ruled by my friend and gracious 
host, President Eliot, the intellectual centre 
of your vast community. It is not because 
Oxford is older than Harvard that an Ox- 
onian can see any farther into the future 
than a Harvard man, or’has any right to 
give himself prophetic or archeological 
airs. ‘True it is that my grandfather served 
King George before your constitution was 
drawn up, and that my own particular col- 
lege was founded by King Alfred the Great ; 
but we have no record in our ancient seats 
of learning so wholly noble and immeas- 
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urably exalting as the building in which I 
am addressing you. When I first entered 
it I read, with feelings of admiration, the 
Latin inscription over its gateway, — 

“‘*In memoriam eorum, qui, his sedibus 
institutt, mortem pro patrid oppetiverunt.’ 

“I have found with a pride and pleasure 
greater than any aristocratic ties would ever 
give, the names of friends and even kindred 
by marriage, inscribed among those illus- 
trious dead whom Harvard offered on the 
shrine of a pure, a lofty, and justly vic- 
torious patriotism. Passing through Me- 
morial Hall and reading that imperishable 
catalogue of youthful worthies who suddenly 
learned the highest lessons that Life can 
teach, at the knee of Duty and by the light 
of the flash of cannons, — fresh, moreover, 
from travelling through your rich and fertile 
states, —I have realized as never before 
the meaning of Lowell’s lines when, speak- 
ing of America, he wrote : — 


“<¢ Binding the gold of war-dishevelled hair, 
On such sweet brows as never other bore.’ 


“At Concord bridge I have seen the 
sylvan and now peaceful spot where 


—— “*th’ embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world;’ 


and have bared my head as much to them 
as in natural pity for King George’s soldiers, 
my countrymen, who also died for duty 
defending a mistaken and happily unsuc- 
cessful policy. Near Gettysburg I have 
passed by that spot where peach-trees 
cover with bright, conciliating verdure the 
field whereon the North and South met in 
deplorable but inevitable conflict. You 
have had by the strange and hard decree 
of Destiny to contend with and to vanquish 
first your fathers and next your brothers. 
I think you have one more great combat 
to wage and one last consummating victory 
to win, which will be over yourselves. If 
I were a Harvard man, my dream and de- 
sire would be to help to control the superb 
prosperity of America by continuing that 
brilliant galaxy of intellect which glitters 
already with the names of Longfellow, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, and many others. If I were a 
Harvard man, I would hope and strive to 
give to that Statue of Liberty which towers 
aloft over your New York harbor as Pallas 
Athené looked over Sunium, the golden 
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zgis of great and high ideas governing the 
practical pursuits of life. I would labor 
and strive to have America regarded abroad 


*as large-hearted as she is liberal, as equita- 


ble as she is fearless, as splendid in the 
service of all mankind as she is strong and 
efficient for her own security and progress. 
And, among the minor means to this end, 
I would wish to see cultivated those fields 
of Eastern thought and literature which I 
have so hastily traversed, but which are 
fitted to yield a sovereign and subtle medi- 
cine against the fevers of a too busy exist- 
ence. I would ask the days as they pass, 
to bestow not merely material gifts, not 
only those boons of which you are sure, 
wealth, success, influence, comfort, and na- 
tional expansion, the ‘herbs and apples’ 
of Emerson’s divine parable, but the medi- 
tations which exalt, the aims which ennoble, 
the studies which redeem, the convictions 
which consecrate, for these are necessary 
to the large liberties of your country and 
will best embellish its greatness. Cultivate, 
therefore, I venture to entreat, the philos- 
ophy and literature of India, rejecting what 
your strong, sober sense perceives to be 
useless in them, and utilizing for the repose 
and exaltation of your minds what they 
contain of noble and refining thought. 
Do you know that the Mayflower which 
brought your ancestors hither went down 
on her last voyage in Indian waters, which 
I have traversed, off Masulipatam, with a 
‘general cargo’? Raise her some day in 
fancy, and freight her with a new load of in- 
vestigations from Massachusetts Bay, where 
we shall find the Old World interpreted by 
the New World, and the American scholars 
outdoing the best of England and Ger- 
many. If I should live to see that day, or 
should return from some other existence to 
the delightful groves of Harvard, I should 
feel like Robinson Crusoe, who, shaking 
forth a few poor grains from his almost 
empty sack upon a ‘generous and fertile 
soil, passed by thereafter to find upon the 
spot a splendid and fruitful harvest.” 


Sir Edwin Arnold has emphasized on 
all occasions his feeling of warm friend- 
ship for America. His chief impression has 
been that of “the absolute practical identity 
of manner, mind, and national life be- 
tween our two countries.’’ He feels himself, 
by sympathies and by marriage, he says, 
truly an American. A project close to his 
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heart, of which he spoke to President Har- 
rison on his visit to the White House, is 
the establishment of an international coun- 
cil, “composed of the worthiest and best 
trusted men on either side,” to whom shall 
be referred all questions affecting the rela- 
tions of America and England. Sir Edwin 
went from Boston across the continent to 
San Francisco, and sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Japan, October 18th. On the 
night before his departure he was enter- 
tained by the Howard Club of San Fran- 
cisco. where he read the following sonnet : 


A FAREWELL. 


America! at this thy Golden Gate, 
New-travelled from thy green Atlantic coves, 
Parting —I make my reverence! It behooves 
With backward steps to quit a queen in state. 
Land! of all lands most fair and free and great — 
Of countless Kindred lips, wherefrom I heard 
Sweet speech of Shakespeare — Keep it consecrate 
For noble uses! Land of Freedom’s Bird, 
Fearless and proud! So let him soar, that stirred 
3y generous joy, all men may learn of thee 
A larger life; and Europe, undeterred 
By ancient wrecks, dare also to be free 
Body and Soul — seeing thine Eagle gaze 
Undazzled upon Freedom’s Sun, full-blaze ! 
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By Edwin 

ONE of our American poets has been 
more cosmopolitan in his tastes and 
culture than Longfellow. Yet none 

has been a warmer lover of America and 
American themes, and none perhaps has 
done so much to train the ivy over our 
history, still so fresh in its oldest places, 
and over our life, still in much so angular. 
“* But few of our associates,” said Dr. Ellis 
at the memorial meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society following Long- 
fellow’s death, “can have studied our local 
and even national history more sedulously 
than did Mr. Longfellow. And fewer still 
among us can have found in its stern and 
rugged and homely actors and annals, so 
much that could be graced and softened 
by rich and delicate fancies and the hues 
and fragrance of simple poetry. He took 
the saddest of our New England tragedies, 
and the sweetest of its rural home scenes, 
the wayside inn, the alarum of war, the 
Indian legend, and the hanging of the 
crane in the modest household, and his 
genius has invested them with enduring 
charms and morals. . . . He has, indeed, 
used the poet’s license in playful freedom 
with dates and facts. But the scenes and 
incidents and personages which most need 
a softening and refining touch receive it 
from him without prejudice to the service 

of sober history.” 

Without regard to the large number of 
separate short poems devoted to subjects 
in American history and life, consider how 
large a portion of the whole volume of 
Longfellow’s poetry is made up by “ Evan- 
geline,” “ Hiawatha,” “The New England 
Tragedies,” “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” and “The Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
The various poems embraced in this last 
work are not indeed all or chiefly poems 
of New England or of America; and yet 
the whole collection is forever associated 
with the old Sudbury tavern where the 
poet makes each work heard for the first 
time. 

It is always interesting to look over 
Longfellow’s journals and correspondence 
to trace the conception and development 
of his different works, for he takes the 
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page into his confidence and shares his 
enthusiasms and misgivings with it in a 
way so frank and kindly, and because his 
nature was such as to lead every one to 
write to him with a most beautiful sincerity 
and simplicity. Here are some of the 
things which we come upon as we turn the 
pages at the time that the first series of 
the “Tales of a Wayside Inn” was born, 
—the second series was not published 
until 1872, the third in 1873. 


1862 — Oct. 11. “ Write a little upon the Way- 
side Inn, —a beginning, only.” 

Oct. 31. “October ends with a delicious In- 
dian-summer day. Drive with Fields to the old 
Red-Horse Tavern in Sudbury, — alas, no longer 
aninn! A lovely valley; the winding road shaded 
by grand old oaks before the house. A rambling, 
tumbie-down old building, two hundred years old; 
and till now in the family of the Howes, who have 
kept an inn for one hundred and seventy-five years. 
In the old time, it was a house of call for all trav- 
ellers from Boston westward.” 

Nov. 11. “The Sudbury Tales go on famously. 
I have now five complete, with a great part of the 
‘ Prelude.’ ”’ 








Nov. 18. “ Finished the ‘ Prelude’ to the Way- 
side Inn.” 
Nov. 29. “ At work on a tale called ‘Torque- 


mada,’ for the Sudbury Tales.” 

Dec. 5. “[At midnight.] Finished ‘ Torque- 
mada,’ —a dismal story of fanaticism, but in its 
main points historic. See De Castro, Protestantes 
Espanolas, page 310.” 

13th. “In the evening, Fields came out, and 
[ read to him ‘ Torquemada.’” 

1863— April 16. “Finish the translation of 
the /nferno. ... Meanwhile the Sudbury Tales 
are in press.” 

To Fames T. Fields. “Nahant, August 25, 
1863... . Iam afraid we have made a mistake 
in calling the new volume, ‘The Sudbury Tales.’ 
Now that I see it announced I do not like the title. 
Sumner cries out against it and has persuaded me, 
as I think he will you, to come back to ‘The Way- 
side Inn. Pray think as we do.” 

Nov. 25. “Published to-day by Ticknor and 
Fields, Tales of a Wayside Inn; fifteen thousand 
copies. The publishers dined with me; also Sum- 
ner and Greene.” 

To Miss F- “December 28, 1863. ... 
The Wayside Inn has more foundation in fact than 
you may suppose. The town of Sudbury is about 
twenty miles from Cambridge. Some two hundred 
years ago, an English family, by the name of Howe, 
built there a country house, which has remained in 
the family down to the present time, the last of the 
race dying about two years ago. Losing their for- 
tune, they became inn-keepers; and for a century 
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the Red-Horse Inn has flourished, going down 
from father to son. The place is just as I have 
described it, though no longer an inn. All this 
will account for the landlord’s coat-of-arms, and 
his being a justice of the peace, and his being 
known as ‘the Squire,’ — things that must sound 





This last reference is to “The Birds of 
Killingworth,” which poem Emerson put 
into his “ Parnassus.” 

The description of the old inn which the 
poet gives in his prelude is very familiar ; 


The Wayside Inn. 


strange in English ears. All the characters are 
real. The musician is Ole Bull; the Spanish Jew, 
Israel Edrehi, whom I have seen as I have painted 
him, etc., etc.” 

From Nathaniel Hawthorne. “Concord, Janu- 
ary 2, 1864. Dear Longfellow, — It seems idle to 
tell you that I have read the Wayside Inn with 
great comfort and delight. I take vast satisfaction 
in your poetry, and take very little in most other 
men’s, except it be the grand old strains that have 
been sounding on through all my life. Nothing 
can be better than these tales of yours, one and 
all. I was especially charmed with the description 
of an old Scandinavian ship-of-war, with her offi- 
cers and crew; in which, by some inscrutable 
magic, you contrive to suggest a parallel picture 
of a modern frigate. It gratifies my mind to find 
my own name shining in your verse, — even as if 
I had been gazing up at the moon and detected 
my own features in its profile. . . .” 

From Ralph Waldo Emerson. “Concord, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1864. ... What a fat and sleepy air 
is this, that I have never thanked you for the New 
Year’s Poems,—chiefly, the ‘Birds,’ which is 
serene, happy and immortal as Chaucer, and 
speaks to all conditions! ” 


but it is so beautiful that we never tire of 
it, and it is so important to remember 
when, as here, we are specially considering 
the Wayside Inn, that we will read it once 
more. 


“ One Autumn night, in Sudbury town, 
Across the meadows bare and brown, 
The windows of the wayside inn 
Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves 
Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves 
Their crimson curtains rent and thin. 


“ As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built in the old Colonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality; 
A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay, 
With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall. 
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“ A region of repose it seems, The music of a violin. 
A place of slumber and of dreams, The fire-light, shedding over all 
) Remote among the wooded hills! The splendor of its ruddy glow, 
For there no noisy railway speeds, Filled the whole parlor large and low; 
Its torch-race scattering smoke and gleeds; It gleamed on wainscot and on wall, 
But noon and night, the panting teams It touched with more than wonted grace 
Stop under the great oaks, that throw Fair Princess Mary’s pictured face; 
Fangles of light and shade below, It bronzed the rafters overhead, 
On roofs and doors and window sills. On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
Across the road the barns display It played inaudible melodies, 
Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay, It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 
Through the wide doors the breezes blow, The hands, the hours, the maker’s name, 
The wattled cocks strut to and fro, And painted with a livelier red 
And, half effaced by rain and shine, The Landlord’s coat-of-arms again; 
The Red Horse prances on the sign. And, flashing on the window-pane, 
Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode Emblazoned with its light and shade 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 
Went rushing down the country road, Writ near a century ago, 
And skeletons of leaves, and dust, By the great Major Molineaux, 
A moment quickened by its breath, Whom Hawthorne has immortal made. 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death, 
And through the ancient oaks o’erhead “ Before the blazing fire of wood 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled. Erect the rapt musician stood; 
And ever and anon he bent 
“ But from the parlor of the inn His head upon his instrument, 
A pleasant murmur smote the ear, And seemed to listen, till he caught 
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Like water rushing through a weir: Confessions of its secret thought, — 
Oft interrupted by the din The joy, the triumph, the lament, 
Of laughter and of loud applause, The exultation and the pain; 


And, in each intervening pause, Then, by the magic of his art, 
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He soothed the throbbings of its heart, 
And lulled it into peace again. 


“ Around the fireside at their ease 
There sat a group of friends, entrance 
With the delicious melodies; 
Who from the far-off noisy town 
Had to the wayside inn come down, 
To rest beneath its old oak-trees. 
The fire-light on their faces glanced, 
Their shadows on the wainscot danced, 
And, though of different lands and speech, 
Each had his tale to tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and please. 
And while the sweet musician plays, 
Let me in outline sketch them all, 
Perchance uncouthly as the blaze 
With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on the wall. 


* But first the Landlord will I trace; 
Grave in his aspect and attire; 
A man of ancient pedigree, 
A Justice of the Peace was he, 
Known in all Sudbury as “ The Squire.” 
Proud was he of his name and race, 
Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 
And in the parlor, full in view, 
His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed, 
Upon the wall in colors blazed; 
He beareth gules upon his shield, 
A chevron argent in the field, 
With three wolf’s heads, and for the crest 
A Wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred; below 
The scroll reads, “ By the name of Howe.’ 
And over this, no longer bright, 
Though glimmering with a latent light, 
Was hung the sword his grandsire bore 
In the rebellious days of yore, 
Down there at Concord in the fight.” 


’ 


Then follows the introduction of the 
characters —the Student, the young Sici- 
lian, the Spanish Jew, the Cambridge 
Theologian, the Poet, the Musician ; and 
then the Landlord begins with “ Paul Re- 
vere.” 

“ All the characters were real,’ writes 
the poet’s brother and biographer, “ but 
they were not really at the Sudbury Inn. 
The poet was T. W. Parsons, the translator 
of Dante ; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the 
Theologian, Professor Treadwell, of Har- 
vard; the Student, Henry Ware Wales. 
Parsons, Monti, and Treadwell were in the 
habit of spending the summer months at 
the Sudbury Inn. On this very slender 
thread of fact the fiction is woven. The 
tales are drawn from various sources. To 
Mr. Longfellow belongs the charm of the 
telling ; often with much amplification and 
adornment. In perhaps only one instance, 
‘The Birds of Killingworth,’ is the story 
of his own invention.” 
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The most sympathetic guide to the Way- 
side Inn whom we remember, after the 
poet himself, is Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, 
—our best guide to so many of the old 
landmarks of Boston, to so many a recess 
in the heart of the White Mountains, to so 
many nooks and corners of the New Eng- 
land coast. It was fifteen years ago that 
Mr. Drake pilgrimaged to the old tavern, 
—we do not know how often he has pil- 
grimaged thither besides, — and he writes 
about it in his Historic Fields and Man- 
SIONS of Middlesex. 

“It stands in a sequestered nook among 
the hills which upheave the neighboring 
region like ocean billows. For nearly two 
hundred years, during the greater part of 
which it has been occupied as a tavern, this 
ancient hostelry has stood here with its 
door hospitably open to wayfarers. 

“Tn the olden time the road possessed 
the importance of a much-travelled high- 
way. At present the house is like a waif 
on the seashore, left high and dry by some 
mighty tide, or a landmark which shows 
where the current of travel once flowed. 
Its distance from the capital made it a 
convenient halting-place for travellers going 
into or returning from Boston. Its reputa- 
tion for good cheer was second to none in 
all the Bay Colony. 


“¢ As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built in the old Colonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality.’ 


“The name of the house was the Red 
Horse, and at the other end of the route, 
belonging to the same family, in rivalry of 
good cheer, was the White Horse in Old 
Boston Town. The horse has always been 
a favorite symbol with publicans. How- 
ever tedious the way may have been, how- 
ever shambling or void of spirit your hack- 
ney of the road, the steed on the hostel 
sign always pranced proudly, was of high 
mettle, and of as gallant carriage as was 
ever blazoned on Saxon’s shield. 

“The Red Horse in Sudbury was built 
about 1686. From the year 1714 to near, 
if not quite, the completion of a century 
and a half, it was kept as an inn by genera- 
tion after generation of the Howes, the last 
being Lyman Howe, who served the guests 
of the house from 1831 until about 1860. 
The tavern stood about half-way on the 
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great road to Worcester, measuring twenty- 
three good English miles from Boston 
Town- House. 

“ Well, those were good old times, after 
all. A traveller, after a hard day’s jaunt, 
pulls up at the Red Horse. The landlord 
is at the door, hat in hand, with a cheery 
welcome, and.a shout to the blacks to care 
for the stranger’s beast. Is it winter, a 
mimic conflagration roars on the hearth. 
A bowl of punch is brewed, smoking hot. 
The guest, nothing loath, swallows the mix- 
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or cider was at the guest’s elbow, and a 
cup of chocolate finished his repast. He 
begins to be drowsy, and is lighted to an 
upper chamber by some pretty maid-of-all- 
work, who, finding her pouting lips in dan- 
ger, is perhaps compelled to stand on the 
defensive with the warming-pan she has 
but now so dexterously passed between the 
frigid sheets. At parting, Boniface holds 
his guest’s stirrup, warns him of the ford 
or morass, and bids him good speed. 

“ Qur modern landlord is a person whose 


weigh 


r , aN 
ra aRt 


The Wadsworth Monument, Sudbury 


ture, heaves a deep sigh, and declares him- 
self better for a thousand pounds. Soon 
there comes a summons to table, where 
good wholesome roast-beef, done to that 
perfection of which the turnspit only was 
capable, roasted potatoes with their russet 
jackets brown and crisp, and a loaf as 
white as the landlady’s Sunday cap send 
up an appetizing odor. Our guest falls to. 
Hunger is a good trencherman, and he 
would have scorned your modern tidbits, 
—jelles, truffles, and patés @ fois gras. 
For drink, the well was deep, the water 
pure and sparkling, but home-brewed ale 


existence we take upon trust. He is never 
seen by the casual guest, and if he were, is 
far too great a man for common mortals 
to expect speech of him. He sits in a 
parlor, with messengers, perhaps the tele- 
graph, at his beck and call. His feet rest 
on velvet, his body reclines on air-cushions. 
You must at least be an English milord, a 
Russian prince, or an American senator, 
to receive the notice of such a magnate. 
It is a grave question whether he knows 
what his guests are eating, or if, in case of 
fire, their safety is secured. His bank- 
book occupies his undivided attention. 
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‘Like master, like man.’ Your existence 
is all but ignored by the lesser gentry. 
You fee the boot-black, tip the waiter, drop 
a douceur into the chambermaid’s palm, 
and, at your departure, receive a vacant 
stare from the curled, mustached person- 
age who hands you your bill. At entering 
one of these huge caravansaries you feel 
your individuality lost, your identity gone, 
in the living throng. Neglected, heavy- 
hearted, but lighter, far lighter in purse 
than when you came, you pass out under 
a marble portico and drift away with the 
stream. Give, O publican, the stranger a 
welcome, a shake of the hand, a nod at 
parting, and put it in the bill. 

“Coming from the direction of Marl- 
borough, at a little distance, the gambled 
roof of the Wayside Inn peeps above a 
dense mass of foliage. A sharp turn of 
the road, which once passed under a tri- 
umphal arch composed of two lordly elms, 
and you are before the house itself. On 
the other side the broad space left for 
the road are the capacious barns and out- 
houses belonging to the establishment, and 
standing there like a blazed tree in a clear- 
ing, but bereft of its ancient symbol, the 
sight of which gladdened the hearts of 
many a weary traveller, is also the old sign- 
post. 

“ The interior of the inn is spacious and 
cool, as was suited to a haven of rest. A 
dozen apartments of one of our modern 
hotels could be set up within the space 
allotted to his patrons by mine host of the 
Wayside. Escaping from a cramped stage- 
coach, or the heat of a July day, our visi- 
tor’s lungs would here begin to expand 
‘like chanticleer,’ as, flinging his flaxen 
wig into a corner, and hanging his broad- 
flapped coat on a peg, he sits unbraced, 
with a bowl of the jolly landlord’s extra- 
brewed in one hand, and a long clay pipe 
in the other, master of the situation. 

“ Everything remains as of old. There 
is the bar in one corner of the common 
room, with its wooden portcullis, made to 
be hoisted or let down at pleasure, but 
over which never appeared that ominous 
announcement, ‘ No liquors sold over this 
bar.’ The little desk where the tipplers’ 
score was set down, and the old escritoire, 
looking as if it might have come from some 
hospital for decayed and battered furniture, 
are there now. The bare floor, which once 
received its regular morning sprinkling of 
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clean white sea-sand, the bare beams and 
timbers overhead, from which the white- 
wash has fallen in flakes, and the very oak 
of which is seasoned with the spicy vapors 
steaming from pewter flagons, all remind 
us of the good old days before the flood 
of new ideas. Governors, magistrates, 
generals, with scores of others whose names 
are remembered with honor, have been 
here to quaff a health or indulge in a drink- 
ing-bout. 

“In the guests’ room, on the left of the 
entrance, the window-pane bears the fol- 
lowing recommendation, cut with a gem 
that sparkled on the finger of that young 
roysterer, William Molineux, Jr., whose 
father was the man that walked beside the 
king’s troops in Boston, to save them from 
the insults of the townspeople, — the friend 
of Otis and John Adams : — 


** What do you think 
Here is good drink 
Perhaps you may not know it; 
If not in haste do stop and taste 
You merry folks will shew it. 
Wo. MOLINEvX Jr. Esq. , 
24th June 1774 Boston.’ 


“ The writer’s hand became unsteady at 
the last line, and it looks as though his 
rhyme had halted while he turned to some 
companion for a hint, or, what is perhaps 
more likely, here gave manual evidence of 
the potency of his draughts. 

“A ramble through the house awakens 
many memories. You are shown the trav- 
ellers’ room, which they of lesser note 
occupied in common, and the state cham- 
ber where Washington and Lafayette are 
said to have rested. In the garret the 
slaves were accommodated, and the crook- 
necks and red peppers hung from the raf- 
ters. Unfortunately, the old blazonry and 
other interesting family memorials have 
disappeared under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer. 

“Conducted by the presiding genius of 
the place, Mrs. Dadmun, we passed from 
room to room and into the dance-hall, 
annexed to the ancient building. The dias 
at the end for the fiddlers, the wooden 
benches fixed to the walls, the floor 
smoothly polished by many joyous feet, 
and the modest effort at ornament, dis- 
played the theatre where many a long win- 
ter’s night had worn away into the morn 
ere the company dispersed to their beds, 
or the jangle of bells on the frosty air be- 
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tokened the departure of the last of the 
country belles. The German was unknown ; 
Polka, Redowa, Lancers, were not; but 
contra-dances, cotillons, and minuets were 
measured by dainty feet, and the landlord’s 
wooden lattice remained triced up the live- 
long night. O the amorous glances, the 
laughter, the bright eyes, and the bashful 
whispers that these walls have seen and 
listened to, — and the actors all dead and 
buried! The place is silent now, and there 
is no music, except you hear through the 
open windows the flute-like notes of the 
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their most historic and interesting build- 
ing for the public use and enjoyment! It 
would seem to be an easy thing to do, — 
it is a thing in which lovers of our sweet 
Cambridge poet, and all lovers of what is 
historic and what stands for true and beau- 
tiful sentiment in New England, should be 
glad to help; and no memorial could be 
conceived so fitting, so fortunate, so at- 
tractive, and so impressive as this restored 
Wayside Inn would be in the old town of 
Sudbury. If there be doubt as to the best 
practical use to which it should be put, the 





Sudbury Common. 


wood-thrush where he sits carolling a love- 
ditty to his mate.” 

Old Milford, in Connecticut, at the re- 
cent celebration of its two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, dedicated, as a memo- 
rial of the event and of the founders of the 
town, a beautiful stone bridge with a tower 
inscribed with the names of the ancient 
worthies. It was a beautiful and fitting 
thing to do. How beautiful and fitting 
and wise a thing it would be for the sons of 
Sudbury, as they too at this time are com- 
memorating the two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday of their historic town, to secure 


Sudbury folk should go to Deerfield and 
confer with Mr. Sheldon. He would teach 
them how to do for Middlesex and East- 
ern Massachusetts what he has done so 
well for the Connecticut Valley. 

But we are not criticising the town of 
Sudbury. The town has marked its two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday by doing one 
of the best things certainly, perhaps the 
very best thing, which a town at such 
a time can do; it has published a most 
thorough and admirable history of itself. 
It is a history worth telling. Few of our 
Massachusetts towns have a more interest- 
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ing or important history, especially in the 
time of the Indian wars. The pictures given 
here of Sudbury Common, with the town 
house and the churches, of the old Walker 
Garrison House, the only one, we think, 
which still remains, of half a dozen similar 
garrison houses which once defended the 
town, and the monument in memory of 
Captain Wadsworth, who fell in the famous 
fight with King Philip near what is now 
South Sudbury, are taken from this work. 
Let us turn to the pages in this History of 
Sudbury, by Rev. Alfred S. Hudson, to see 
what the latest word and the Sudbury word 
is about the old Wayside Inn. We find 
many interesting facts here which the other 
writers have not given. 

“The fifth tavern on the Boston road 
through Sudbury, or the last toward Marl- 
boro, is the old ‘Howe Tavern,’ or the 
famous ‘Wayside Inn’ of Longfellow. 
This well-known hostelry scarcely needs 
any description by us. Pictures of it by 
pencil and pen have been many times 
made, and have variously portrayed its 
quaint characteristics. But a few facts 
here will be proper; and, first, as to the 
poet Longfellow’s connection with it. It 
is supposed that he never visited the spot 
more than twice, and that then his visits 
were short. Once, in his youth, it is be- 
lieved that he stopped there while on his 
way to New York, to take passage for 
Europe, and once, years later, at which 
time the writer saw him at South Sudbury 
with his friend J. T. Fields, as they stopped 
at the house of a relative of the Howe 
family to inquire about the Howe coat-of- 
arms. ‘Thus limited was Mr. Longfellow’s 
personal knowledge of the place, and even 
when on the premises it is said that he 
received legends and traditions from a 
source somewhat questionable. ‘The truth 
is, the place was early brought into no- 
toriety by summer boarders, who came 
from the suburban towns, prominent 
among whom were Dr. Parsons and Prof. 
Treadwell of Cambridge. The former of 
these first mentioned ‘ Howe’s ‘Tavern’ 
in verse, and from his writings, and from 
information obtained from others, Mr. 
Longfellow doubtless derived much of his 
material; and about these facts he ar- 
ranged such a setting of romance and 
legendary lore as his ready mind knew 
how to employ. 

“ But stripped of every feature of romance 
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which may properly have been given it by 
the great poet’s pen, the Wayside Inn is a 
grand old landmark. It was built about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by 
David Howe, who in 1702 received of his 
father, Samuel Howe, a son of John, one 
of the town’s early grantees, a tract of one 
hundred and thirty acres of land in the 
‘ew tram Sermo. * * * 7 > = * * 
The land upon which this ancient ordinary 
was built is situated in what was called the 
fourth squadron of the New Grants, and 
was probably either lot No. 48, which was 
assigned in the land apportionment in 
1651 to Mr. William Pelham, or lot No. 
49, which was just south of Mr. Pelham’s, 
and was assigned at the same time to Mr. 
John Parmenter, Jr. Beyond these two 
lots, southerly, was that assigned to Thomas 
King, and adjacent to this, on the south, 
was the ‘Cowpen Land,’ which, like the 
others, was a one hundred and thirty acre 
lot, and joined the then ‘ wilderness 
lands,’ or the territory of what is now 
Framingham. These lots abutted easterly, 
on the thirty-rod highway which ran north 
and south through the town, and westerly, 
on what is now Marlboro. The lot of land 
upon which the tavern was built was not 
the lot formerly assigned to John Howe, 
the grandfather of David, in the apportion- 
ment of 1651. That tract was lot No. 16, 
and situated in the second squadron, which 
was the north-easterly one of the ‘New 
Grants.’ But Mr. John Howe may have 
exchanged that lot for another, or, if it 
passed by inheritance to Samuel, his son, 
it might by him have been exchanged or 
sold, and No. 48 of the fourth squadron 
bought, or it may be that David, the grand- 
son, made the change. As the ‘New 
Grant,’ though allowed in 1649, and laid 
out and apportioned by lot in 1651, was 
not purchased of the Indians until 1684, 
great changes doubtless took place in the 
ownership. But, however the change in 
this case came about, David selected this 
spot for his home, and at about the time 
of the gift began to build. During the 
process of constructing the house, tra- 
dition says, the workmen resorted for 
safety at night to the Parmenter garrison, a 
place about a half-mile away. * * * * * 
* * * * The safety sought was probably 
from the raids of Indians, who, long after 
Philip’s War closed, made occasional in- 
cursions upon the borders of the frontier 
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towns. At or about the time of its erec- 
tion, it was opened as a public house, and, 
in 1746, Col. Ezekiel Howe, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, put up the sign of the ‘ Red 
Horse,’ which gave it the name that it 
went by for years, namely, the ‘ Red 
Horse Tavern.’ In 1796, Col. Ezekiel 
Howe died, and his son Adam took the 
place and kept the tavern for forty years. 
At the death of Adam it went into the 
hands of Lyman, who continued it as an 
inn until near 1866, about which time it 
passed out of the hands of an owner by 
the name of Howe. Thus, for more than 
a century and a half, and by representatives 
of four generations of the Howe family, 
was this place kept as an inn. In the 
earlier times this house was of considerable 
consequence to travellers. It was quite 
capacious for either the colonial or the 
provincial period, and was within about an 
easy day’s journey to Massachusetts Bay. 
The road by it was a grand thoroughfare 
westward. Sucbury, in those years, was 
one of the foremost towns of Middlesex 
County in population, influence and wealth, 
while the Howe family took rank among 
the first families of the country about. 
The seclusion of this quiet spot to-day is 
not indicative of what it was in the days 
of the old stage period, and when places 
since made prominent by the passage of a 
railroad through them were almost wholly 
or quite unknown. In the times of the 
wars against the Indians and French it was 
a common halting place for troops, as 
they marched to the front or returned to 
their homes in the Bay towns. It was 
largely patronized by the up-country mar- 
keters, who, by their frequent coming and 
going, with their large canvas-topped wag- 
ons, made the highway past this ordinary 
look like the outlet of a busy mart. Stages 
also enlivened the scene. The sound of 
the post-horn, as it announced the near 
approach of the coach, was the signal for 
the hostler and housemaid to prepare re- 
freshment for man and beast. In short, 
few country taverns were better situated 
than this to gain patronage in the days 
when few towns of the province were better 
known than old Sudbury. 

“The region about this old ordinary 
corresponds to the building itself, remind- 
ing one of the Sleepy Hollow among the 
highlands of the Hudson described by 
Washington Irving. It is on the edge of 


the plain lands of the Peakham district, 
just at the foot of the northernmost spur 
of Nobscot Hill. ‘To the westward, a few 
rods, is the upper branch of Hop Brook, 
with its faint fringe of meadow lands, over 
which the country road gently curves. In 
the near neighborhood are patches of old 
forest growth, whose tall trees tower up- 
ward like sentinels in the view of passers 
along the country road. 

“Along the highway to the eastward in 
the direction of South Sudbury, which 
from this place is about two miles distant, 
are still standing several ancient oaks. 
These trees were, doubtless, standing and 
had considerable growth when lot number 
ferty-eight was of the town’s common land, 
and owned by Tantamous and others who 
signed the Indian deed in 1684, by which 
the new grant lands were conveyed. 
Beneath them Washington and his retinue 
passed, and perhaps Wadsworth and 
Brocklebank when they sped in their haste 
to save Sudbury from Philip, and a long 
procession of travellers, since the opening 
of the way to Marlboro from the Hop 
Brook mill, has passed under their ven- 
erable shade. Soldiers to Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, and the various expe- 
ditions to the west and north in the Rev- 
olutionary and French and Indian Wars 
have halted in their march as they ap- 
proached this picket line of ancient oaks 
that were deployed at the approach to 
the Inn. 


Ancient Druid never worshipped 
Beneath grander oaks than these; 
Never shadows richer, deeper, 
Than have cast these giant trees. 


Monuments of earthly grandeur — 
Shrines at which the people bow, 
Yielding homage as to nobles 
Of the honored nami: of Howe. 


Like an old baronial cistle 
This weird structure holds its place, 
Through whose porteis has departed 
Every remnant of the race. 
LucINDA (BROWN) FAIRBANKS, 


“We will now briefly state something 
concerning the house, and the family in 
later years. ‘The structure of the building 
is quaint. It has a gable roof which rests 
on low-posted walls, while L’s extend from 
the main body toward the east and west. 
It stands by the roadside, facing the south, 
while here and there, not far from it, are 
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the huge trunks of decaying trees, with 
branches growing more and more scant as 
the years pass by. 

“The house was furnished with a hall, 
the typical kitchen of a country inn, the 
bar-room with its high counter, while out- 
side and beyond the road and nearly in 
front was swung the red-horse sign. 

“ Squire Lyman Howe, the last landlord 
of the inn and the one of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poem, was a man rather imposing in ap- 
pearance, somewhat dignified and grave. 
He was at one time a prominent singer in 
the Congregational choir, a school com- 
mittee man, and justice of the peace. 
Years ago, he was a familiar object to the 
villagers of South Sudbury, riding in his 
chaise with the top tipped back, as he 
went to the post-office or to visit the dis- 
trict schools ; and he fitly represented, in 
his younger and more prosperous years, 
the family of Howe. He lived a bachelor 
and was the last link of an illustrious line- 
age. Asa tavern-keeper, he did less and 
less business as his years increased, and 
finally the landlord died at the inn, the 
last of the name of Howe who lived at that 
famous house. Since his death, the place 
has been a resort for pleasure-seekers and 
people of antiquarian tastes. It has been 
visited from far and near, and so it will 
continue to be as time passes by. ‘Tra- 
ditions concerning it may gather and grow, 
and treasures of colonial art may be traced 
to it, till, like the alleged articles of the 
Mayflower’s illustrious cargo, the origi- 
nal place of deposit could not have con- 
tained them all. Indeed, marvellous stories 
have already been told of the auction that 
followed the death of Squire Lyman Howe, 
but these stories are extravagant. A few 
articles that were rare and relic-like may 
have been sold, but, for the most part, it 
was only a commonplace sale at the inn 
when the landlord died. Probably the 
house was largely depleted of what it once 
contained ; the family never was one of 
great wealth, and the circumstances at- 
tending the life of the last landlord would 
naturally scatter many of the furnishings 
of the old-time inn. The piano that was 
sold was the first one ever brought into 
the town. Strange stories have also been 
told as to occasional guests at this ancient 
‘ordinary.’ It has been said that Captain 
Wadsworth here rested and refreshed his 
men on his way to the Wadsworth fight ; 
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that here Washington stopped and Lafay- 
ette lodged. That some of the traditions 
are true is probable, that some are not 
true is also probable ; as to its connection 
with Captain Wadsworth and his company, 
it is sufficient to refer to the date of the 
house and the date of the fight. That 
General Washington stopped there is quite 
probable, since he went from Marlboro to 
Boston and dined at Weston with Colonel 
Lamson who commanded the Fifth Middle- 
sex Regiment in the Revolutionary War. 
As the Howe Tavern would be on his 
direct route it would be natural for him to 
stop there and, at least, take a lunch with 
Mr. Howe, another of the colonels of the 
Revolution. But, though a part of the 
traditions of the place are improbable, 
there yet remains enough of reality to make 
this a favorite place, and it needs no em- 
bellishment of fancy to give to it a suffi- 
cient charm or make it rich in rare remi- 
niscences. The old stage road that winds 
its way by it; the double eaves of its 
gable roof; the old oaks hollowed by the 
hand of time ; the name and history of the 
family of Howe, — these, with the notoriety 
of Mr. Longfellow’s poem, all conspire to 
give the place a fame akin to that of the 
village of Grand-Pré of Evangeline. What 
though the tales of the Wayside Inn were 
never uttered at Howe’s Tavern at all 
under such circumstance, as the poet de- 
scribes ; other tales as touching, as thrilling, 
and grand, may often have been uttered 
within it. Groups, characteristic of colo- 
nial and provincial times, often sat by its 
fireside ; the inhabitants of Nobscot and 
Peakham gathered there from hamlet and 
farm, to sit and talk of a long fall night ; 
the stage-driver and his passengers stopped 
there for lodging or lunch, the marketer 
halted as he was ‘ going down’ with his 
load, the teamster with his ox-wagon and 
yokes of slow steers, the transient trav- 
eller also, and the occasional errandless 
tramp. Such at times were guests at this 
house, and found refreshment and shelter 
within its time-worn walls. Surely, many 
scenes of a quaint character transpired 
there in the years of the town’s early his- 
tory, and though they have all passed 
by, the old house is suggestive of them, 
and stands a souvenir of other and busier 
days on an old stage road of the town. It 
recalls to mind an old family of Sudbury 
and familiar events in connection with it, 
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and is a memorial of the typical tavern in 
those old-time days.” 

Clearly the old Wayside Inn is not with- 
out proper appreciation in Sudbury itself, 
and we do not doubt that the Sudbury 
people can be trusted to properly preserve 
their precious possession, and in due time 
to put it to the highest and most beautiful 
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use. The time will surely come when 
the sign of the Red Horse will swing be- 
fore it once again, and pilgrims from near 
and from far, from Boston, Sicily, and 
Alicant, students, musicians, theologians, 
poets, shall gather in the autumn evenings 
around its blazing fires, enjoyers of a finer 
hospitality than any known of yore. 
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By Edwin A. Start. 


the great ones” ; and in that won- 

derful series of epigrams known 
as the essay on History he shows how the 
student reduces the sum of human history 
to the units of individual experience, while 
generalizing individual facts, until the past 
and the present meet together in his mind. 
The country newspaper finds its secure 
foundation on this truth. In the life of 
every man, however widely read, however 
travelled and cosmopolitan, there is each 
day a train of facts that come nearer to 
him than to others, and hence are to him 
greater than other facts. It is so with 
each community. Among its own people 
and their neighbors and friends there is a 
series of daily events of more interest to 
that people than any events outside, be- 
cause they are events that come nearer to 
the home and nearer to the heart. 

Such things are paltry and insignificant, 
says some captious critic. Perhaps; but 
who shall say that the organization of a 
Chautauqua circle in Smithville, or the 
settling of a new minister in Jonestown, is 
not as significant a fact in the world’s 
progress as an émeufe among the natives 
in some far-off African colony, or Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s last speech to an 
English constituency? Who shall decide 
to-day what occurrences of humble origin 
and seemingly humble results are ultimately 
to play a significant and great part in the 
course of civilization? ‘The story of the 
race is but an enlarged story of the indi- 
vidual, and the character and conjunction 
of its atoms determine the character and 
form of the mass. 


bias | ‘HE near facts,’ says Emerson, “are 





Ancient history was comparatively sim- 
ple, drawn in large outlines, with a few 
gigantic figures looming up against its 
shadowy backgrounds. The discoveries 
of modern science, the vast increase of 
population, have made of modern life an 
infinite complexity, in which there is a 
curious paradox. The growing power of 
the people, while minimizing the promi- 
nence of special individual achievement, 
has increased the importance of the every- 
day life of the individual ; civilization is 
not directed by a few, but is moving ac- 
cording to the consensus of the many. 
So, as the press has made its place in the 
world, the country newspaper has become 
the result of a demand for frequent and 
regular records of the action, thought, and 
progress of each community. It has a 
sound philosophic basis for its existence. 
Prophets of the centralization of news- 
paper work fail to realize this, or to under- 
stand the natural demand of every indi- 
vidual, which grows in intensity instead of 
weakening as life becomes more complex, 
for the near facts which to him are great. 
This is truer in America than elsewhere, 
because there are no clearly marked and 
separated strata in our social organism. 
Every man carries about with him his own 
ladder on which to climb to greater heights, 
and therefore the life of each one has an 
interest to those about him, and its success 
or failure is scanned with eagerness. The 
early history of our American towns has 
been carefully gathered into bulky volumes, 
often after difficult and painstaking re- 
search. The task of the future historians 
will be greatly lightened, for in the files of 
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the local press will be found the history 
of each day, an almost inexhaustible fund 
of material, complete in every detail. 
There is therefore a place and an oppor- 
tunity not to be despised for the country 
newspaper-worker, and with this, as with 
every large opportunity, a serious obliga- 
tion to careful, thorough, honest work. It 
is not too much to say that there is no 
better field for an intelligent, well-equipped 
man of large sympathies and vigorous per- 
sonality than the editorial chair of a coun- 
try newspaper; nor is there a_ position 
which places upon a man greater duties to 
the community in which he lives. It is 
given to few people to stand on the moun- 
tain tops of life and survey the broad val- 
leys beneath, while it is the part of many 
to walk through the valleys, looking up- 
ward to the hardly accessible heights. The 
editors of the great metropolitan newspa- 
pers rest on the heights of impersonal jour- 
nalism, flinging their thunderbolts with a 
freedom born of almost entire personal 
irresponsibility ; and while the thunder- 
bolts are in great part shattered on the 
rocks below, the country editor walks with 
the multitude in the valley, gives the weight 
of his personality to the impersonal words 
of his paper, which come to the people like 
the warm hand-clasp of a friend, measures 
his words in accordance with the peculiari- 
ties of his constituents, and influences the 
thought and feeling of hundreds where the 
thunderbolt of the unapproachable Jove 
strikes one. It was a successful country 
editor in a thriving Massachusetts town 
who once sagely remarked that, if he were 
a candidate for office, and must take his 
choice between the combined support of 
the metropolitan dailies and that of the 
country press, he would choose the latter, 
and accept with equanimity the hostility 
of his city brethren. Every country editor 
knows that he was right. The great dailies, 
so-called, are received in the abstract as 
venders of the world’s news. ‘Their resources 
in this direction are great and cannot in the 
nature of things be rivalled by those at the 
command of country papers of limited cir- 
culation. But the country paper comes 
closer to the hearts of the people at large, 
it is more thoroughly read, and it has an 
influence the greater because it is one of 
the subtle, unrealized, every-day forces of 
life. It is held rigidly to account for the 
honesty and fairness of its utterances. It 
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cannot palm off upon its readers what are 
known in the slang of the newspaper frater- 
nity as “fakes” ; it must be reliable first of 
all. Neither can it violate moral decency 
to any marked extent and prosper, as can 
its neighbors in the great cities. In most 
communities, in New England at least, its 
constituency is largely found in the 
churches, and will not tolerate vulgarity. 
The country newspaper stands to dwellers 
outside the larger cities in the place of a 
friend and regular home visitor and, while 
it is desirable that it be bright and enter- 
taining, with no prudish avoidance of the 
facts that are of interest in the local life 
of the day, it is essential above all things 
that it maintain the good character and 
good breeding that are required of other 
friends, if it would keep warm its welcome 
in the home circle. 

This I believe to be the position occu- 
pied by the country newspaper of to-day. 
Anything which bears so close a relation 
to the daily life of a large proportion of 
the people must have a past and a future, 
to account for its present existence. ‘The, 
country newspaper, like its city brother, 
has seen the day of small things. The 
growth of the city dailies has been phe- 
nomenal. They have passed rapidly into 
the category of great achievements, which 
it would be as futile as unjust to attempt 
to belittle. But while these wonderful fac- 
tors of our civilization have had a develop- 
ment that is the marvel of the age, the 
country journals have been moving forward 
on lines no less clearly defined. ‘The 
growth of the city press was nearing its 
high-water mark before the real progressive 
movement of the country press began. For 
this there is a reason. It has been but a 
little while that journalism has been recog- 
nized as a regular and honorable profes- 
sion. But a few years have passed since the 
journalist was looked upon as something of 
an adventurer. ‘The early builders in the 
profession were brave men, whom only a 
strong sense of the dignity of their calling 
and confidence in its ultimate recognition 
could have led on to the achievements 
which have given lustre to their names, 
and which rewarded some of them with 
handsome fortunes. In those early days 
the newspapers were few and located in 
the larger cities. ‘The present complete 
system of newsgathering on the metropoli- 
tan papers has grown up almost within the 
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memory of the younger men now in the 
profession. ‘The work was toilsome and 
the public recognition slight or of a kind 
not pleasant to receive, and few men of 
talent were drawn away from the attrac- 
tions of the “three black graces” or of 
business life ; and these few were absorbed 
by the city offices. 

But the world moves, and the newspaper 
made itself a necessity. Then came the 
insatiable demand of human nature for 
purveyors of the facts that are near; and 
with this demand came the country paper 
to fill it. There were country papers be- 
fore, but now they began to multiply many 
fold. Still it was only occasionally in the 
larger places that men of strong character 
took up country newspaper work, and prog- 
ress was far from rapid. The growth of 
the newspaper in importance and in the 
respect of the people at large made greater 
demands upon the county press inevitable. 
The growth in dignity of journalism as a 
profession made young men of education 
and ability turn to it more and more, find- 
ing a singular fascination in its vast and as 
yet unexplored possibilities. And finally 
the overcrowding of metropolitan offices 
has compelled these young seekers after 
journalistic laurels to turn for a realization 
of their ambitions to the hitherto despised 
country newspaper, where some of them 
with clear insight find a larger opportunity 
for strong, broad, intelligent manhood to 
develop itself than in the specialized, im- 
personal field of city journalism, where 
vast capital is required to control a paper, 
and where the salaried worker is the slave 
of his employer. Thus the country press 
may from this time on expect to call upon 
an abler body of trained men, who, either 
in the printing-office, in college, or in city 
journalism, have developed the qualities 
required for successfully controlling a news- 
paper that is the chosen friend and ad- 
viser of a few thousand people. The hour 
of the country newspaper has come. ‘The 
“patent inside” is gradually passing into 
the limbo of things which have no right 
to exist, and the well-edited, well-printed 
newspaper, published in the county seat 
or business centre of some small district, 
is taking its place. Without passing out 
of the range of neighborliness, the paper 
is making for itself a field sufficiently broad 
to allow of better business methods and 
of larger facilities for editional excellence. 
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Ido not mean to imply that the day of 
small things is yet past, but the tendency 
is along these lines. ‘There cannot be any 
such startling examples of individual suc- 
cess as are seen in the history of the great 
city dailies, but there will be successes as 
remarkable in their way as any achieved 
by a.Herald, a Tribune, or a World; and 
when the great number on the one hand 
is considered, it is safe to predict’ that the 
record of aggregate results will put country 
journalism at the head of newspaper prog- 
ress. The improvement in the last five 
years has been so marked as to justify the 
prophecy. 

It will perhaps be well, before pointing 
out another tendency of country journal- 
ism, to define the sense in which the term 
“country newspaper” is used in this article, 
lest by taking the words in too narrow a 
sense some well-informed reader dispute 
the facts or the conclusions. I use the 
term ‘country newspaper” broadly to 
cover all papers not published in cities 
of great size and commanding importance. 
Between these and the metropolitan news- 
papers is a class which differs in essential 
characteristics from either, and may be 
designated as provincial. In New Eng- 
land we have but one really metropolitan 
city, and there are few newspapers outside 
of Boston that would not properly be 
classed as country newspapers. It would 
be scarcely correct, however, to place in 
such a classification the papers of Worcester 
and Springfield, of Providence, or of Hart- 
ford and New Haven. ‘Their papers are 
provincial, we may say, for convenience. 
In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
the absence of large cities of dominating 
influence makes all the newspapers country 
newspapers in the proper sense of the 
term ; even the larger state papers being 
closely adapted to the requirements of the 
rural population. In this classification I 
have made no distinction between daily 
and weekly papers. ‘There need be none. 
And this brings me to a noteworthy ten- 
dency in the development of the country 
newspaper. 

As the newspaper has grown in impor- 
tance, the first syllable has become strongly 
accented. It is to publish the freshest 
news, and all the news, that the ambitious 
editor aims with unfailing industry. It is 
this which the public are coming more 
and more to demand of their papers. ‘To 
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meet this growing want the weekly in 
towns of considerable:size is fast becoming 
inadequate. Occasionally a publisher meets 
the emergency in part by a semi-weekly 
edition, but this is usually a mere make- 
shift. In the West every town that aspires 
to be a town has its daily paper. If the 
town has a population of more than five 
thousand, its dailies usually number two 
or three? The milder business methods 
of the East do not allow journalism to 
progress with so great a rush; but we are 
fast reaching the point where every town 
of eight or ten thousand inhabitants which 
is a centre of population or of political or 
business activity must have its daily news- 
paper, stirring with all its feeble and in- 
fantile powers to rival in style the metro- 
politan press. This daily country press 
has a legitimate place in the life of every 
thriving community which is large enough 
to support it, and its strength and influence 
will increase rather than diminish. It is 
one step in the progress of the country 
newspaper. This is the day of the daily. 
News must be fresh or it is not news. 
The people therefore demand daily papers 
at home now, just as a few decades ago 
they called for local weeklies. ‘The tele- 
graph and the locomotive have succeeded 
the post-rider and the stage-coach. The 
daily paper follows the transition in all 
populous communities. Weekly papers 
are published in connection with most of 
these country dailies. The weekly edition 
goes into the farming towns adjacent to 
the place of publication. It contains the 
cream of the matter used in the dailies of 
the week, a great part of the cost of pro- 
duction is saved, and thus, if a daily can 
be made self-supporting, the weekly, even 
with a small circulation, will yield a hand- 
some profit. 

The country newspaper is now under- 
going a process of evolution similar to that 
through which its expansive city relative 
has but just passed. The ready print in- 
side or outside is becoming a thing of the 
past. The stereotype plate, which is far 
preferable, is taking its place, and there 
are already signs of the partial supplanting 
of that co-operative agency by the still 
more dignified syndicate. ‘The staffs of 
the better class of papers no longer con- 
sist of the editor and a typesetter. ‘The 
picture, made so familiar by the humorists, 
of the bare little office, with its three-legged 
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stool, its one pine table, its paste-pot and 
its shears, was long ago banished to the 
frontier of civilization; and to-day some 
of the more prosperous country journals 
have offices that will compare favorably in 
style and convenience with those used for 
any business, —and the tendency is toward 
even better equipment. ‘The machinist is 
doing his part, and the improvements made 
in presses, folders, and other material for 
the country newspaper offices are keeping 
pace with those made by the Hoes, the 
Bullocks, and the Potters for their metro- 
politan customers. ‘There is a wide differ- 
ence between the trim, swift-running, two- 
revolution printing-press of to-day, with its 
folding, trimming, and pasting machine 
attached, and the Washington hand-press 
on which the editions were painfully pulled 
off in days of yore. The machinist never 
anticipates a demand ; he simply meets it. 
The energetic work he is doing therefore 
shows that his country customer is a good 
one, and is making large demands upon 
his inventive and constructive skill. 

The requirements are greater than in 
the past. The country paper comes into 
competition with the weekly editions of 
the city papers, which are furnished at 
phenomenally low prices, and which seem 
all-sufficient to a certain class of rural 
readers, whose one paper must be mu/tum 


‘in parvo. ‘Yo meet this competition is be- 


yond the physical capacity of any one man. 
He must have assistance if he would be 
successful. The business therefore requires 
more capital and must make for itself a 
larger field. Such developments in one 
paper force upon its neighbors the same 
requirements, if they would make good 
their position. And so the country news- 
paper is becoming an institution that may 
command the best energies of men of tal- 
ent and special training. 

The reader will recall so many instances 
within his knowledge of exceptions to all 
the statements here made, that he may 
doubt altogether the conclusions reached. 
Let it be understood, then, that I am 
writing of tendencies more than of settled 
facts. ‘To-day the average newspaper is 
far behind its mission, but there is no line 
of effort in which the tendency to elevate 
so much exceeds that to drag down as in 
journalism. ‘The shining lights are beacons 
which lead the others steadily upward. A 
thoughtfully edited, well made up, and 
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handsomely printed paper, coming regu- 
larly into the sanctum of a less brilliant 
exchange, is a perpetual reminder of what 
can be. To the ready perception its bright 
columns are full of suggestions, and form a 
constant incentive to greater effort in the 
line of honest and commendable rivalry ; 
while the sight of a poorly printed, care- 
lessly edited sheet is a continual warning 
to the man of brains and well-directed am- 
bition. ‘The upward influence is material 
and constant. Its missionaries are regular 
in their visits, and their sermons are in a 
form too distinct, permanent, and forcible 
to be lost even on careless ears. An edi- 
tor with a conscience cannot look over his 
exchange list without being filled with a 
strong desire to emulate the best and to 
do better by his own constituency, — and 
editors do have consciences, all statements 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Let any one who doubts this tendency to 
better and more thorough work in the coun- 
try press look over the files of the great 
dailies of a quarter of a century ago ; com- 
pare them with their descendants of the 
present generation; then make a similar 
comparison between the country newspa- 
pers of ten or fifteen years ago and those 
of to-day, and say if the proportionate 
advance of the country newspaper in ten 
years has not equalled that of the city daily 
in twenty-five. 

There wil probably always be papers 
called into existence for one reason or 
another in small country towns which can- 
not support papers of the class referred to 
in this article. Such sheets are not really 
newspapers. These publications cannot 
command the ability necessary to the pro- 
duction of a newspaper. They have no 
editorial opinions and are simply channels 
for giving currency to neighborhood gossip. 
Every one has seen them ; every one knows 
them. ‘They are in no way to be ranked 
as country newspapers. But the paper 
which has for its field a territory with a 
population of over ten thousand people, 
which owes its existence to no local mag- 
nate and no politician, the prosperity of 
which places it above bribery, which has a 
force of its own and opinions which can- 
not be purchased, has a place in the world 
worth holding. Such a paper is more 
direct and outspoken, less finical, less given 
to amusing itself with its own arguments, 
and more to reaching directly out to the 
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heart of the people, than the metropolitan 
daily will be or can be. Each in its place, 
the two give us a superb newspaper system, 
a powerful engine of civilization, the work- 
ers on which should feel the responsibili- 
ties of their calling as strongly as did ever 
the clergyman, the lawyer, or the physician ; 
for is not their place to be an equally high 
one in all future time? 

It would be an ill-drawn picture of the 
country newspaper which represented the 
path of its producers as strewn with roses 
and always leading to bowers of bliss. If 
I have conveyed, as I have tried to do, the 
idea that this calling is a great one and of 
some worth to the world, it will be under- 
stood by those who know the working of 
the various forces of life that its duties 
must be onerous, its cares many and per- 
plexing, and the very closeness of its rela- 
tion to the life of the people a source of 
difficulty, requiring almost perpetual read- 
justments of policy and the weighing of 
words upon the finest and truest mental 
scales. Such is the case. The profession 
of journalism is a laborious one, requiring 
constant thought and tireless effort. It is 
so in the country or in the city, if success 
of the highest order is to be achieved. 
But there is this difference. The work of 
the city paper is specialized. Every de- 
partment has its head and there need be 
no confusion of details, except in the brain 
of the unhappy managing editor, who must 
bring into harmony the demands of his 
staff and the capricious appetite of the 
public. ‘The editor of the country paper 
is, with One or two assistants, his own staff ; 
he must know the public ; and he has the 
material possibilities of his paper to study 
always. He must prepare half-a-dozen de- 
partments at once, keep “copy” well in 
hand, look after multitudinous business de- 
tails—in short, be a veritable Pooh Bah. 
His position is not a sinecure, even if the 
public would let him alone — but the pub- 
lic won’t. To that restless, inquiring body, 
vaguely known as the public, but con- 
cretely experienced in very definite forms 
by every man whose business is not purely 
private in its nature, he is “ the editor,” a 
person whose greatness is respected by 
those in whom nearness and familiarity 
have not bred a feeling that is far from 
reverence, and who also has to do with 
those who think “the paper” is their ser- 
vant, to obey their lightest word. Now to 
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both these classes the “ editor,” whether 
with a big E ora little one, must be always 
accessible, whether they bow at his shrine 
or hold over him the lash; and he must 
justify the respectful regard of the one and 
avoid the servitude which the other seeks 
to impose, with equal skill. The world 
asks much of those who serve it. The 
country newspaper serves its community, 
and with characteristic gratitude the com- 
munity increases its demands with every 
service that is done for it. The country 
editor is too near his people to entrench 
himself, when the storms come, behind 
heavy doors and an impertinent office-boy. 
He must face wrath or flattery with equal 
readiness, and assuage or defy the one and 
absorb the other with equal tact. 

It is not an easy task, and there are 
times when it seems to the overworked 
editor that he is ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of the public dis- 
content and the trials of his own office, — 
perhaps an incipient strike among his 
hands, or a costly disaster to machinery, 
or some of the thousand and one more 
petty but hardly less annoying trials which 
no one unfamiliar with the details of a 
newspaper office can adequately compre- 
hend. 

There is probably no one who is fully 
satisfied with any newspaper. There is 
probably no man or woman who does not 
think he or she can make any given paper 
better than it is. Therefore there is an 
unfailing spring of suggestion and advice 
bubbling in at the outer door of every 
newspaper Office, until it becomes a grave 
problem how to protect the office from 
being flooded. A newspaper editor, if he 
is fit for his place, knows better than any 
outsider what he can do with his paper 
and how he should do it. He should 
know these things because it is his busi- 
ness. He studies his circumstances from 
all standpoints, and lays his course accord- 
ingly. But some one has a hobby and 
wants more space given to that, and some 
one with another hobby thinks the paper 
could carve out for itself a brilliant future 
and secure a national prestige on that line. 
Woe be to the editor if he yields to these 
siren voices and tries to accommodate 
every one against his better judgment. 
Attempts to do this have wrecked more 
than one newspaper. A distinct under- 
standing of the proper policy of a news- 
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paper is necessary to its successful man- 
agement, and that policy must be carried 
out without outside interference. 

It follows from what has been suggested 
that ownership by a corporation of other 
than trained newspaper men is not con- 
ducive to the health of a newspaper. 
Every country paper, to command full 
respect and be independent in its utter- 
ances, must be entirely owned and con- 
trolled by the men who make it. The 
newspaper business is different from others. 
It requires peculiar knowledge and peculiar 
training ; and a body of stockholders, each 
with opinions of his own, and the liability 
to sudden change of control, are dangerous 
to the paper’s life. A consistent policy 
must be steadily maintained in order to 
retain confidence. A paper is never truly 
independent that is owned by a corpora- 
tion, unless one man secures a controlling 
interest, and thus becomes virtually the 
owner. 

Yet with all its trials and difficulties the 
country newspaper has a mission and a 
future ; and it is decidedly on the upward 
road leading to better work, better organi- 
zation, and better business methods. To 
make good its promise it needs, on the 
part of the workers who create it, a com- 
bination of literary and business ability, 
special training, that indefinable quality 
known as a “nose for news,” plenty of 
tact and common sense, unfaltering cour- 
age, steadfastness of purpose, fertility of 
resource —in a word, brains and push. 
Upon the frequency with which it finds 
such a combination in one man depends 
the rapidity of the progress of the country 
press ; and as one who has faith in his 
fellow-men, I believe that the outlook is 
not hopeless. Country journalism also 
needs, in common with the whole profes- 
sion of journalism, a professional esprit de 
corps that shall place its honesty and purity 
of purpose high above suspicion, that the 
people may have confidence in it and 
with that confidence give their regard and 
their material support. I could name 
many papers in New England to-day that 
answer all these requirements. They are 
the guiding stars to better work in the 
future. 

Those who are qualified for it will find 
the position of a country editor increasing 
in honor and broadening in opportunity 
year by year, as the class to which they 
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belong improves in quality and strengthens 
its place in the world. They will have 
the enjoyment of human sympathy with 
their friends and fellow-men along the 
valley roads, while their city brethren take 
pride in their impersonal isolation on the 
heights and hurl their thunderbolts. They 
can live lives of usefulness and enjoy fair 
pecuniary rewards for their labor. 

Neither the city nor the country press 
will ever absorb the other. Each has its 
place, and they will grow side by side; 
but confided more to the keeping of the 
country newspaper to-day are the saving 
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conservative traditions of the people, the 
interests of the home, all that comes near- 
est to the best life of the nation. The 
great city daily, with its cosmopolitan 
character, and the requisition that is made 
upon it for a bill of fare to suit every one’s 
taste, cannot care for these interests if it 
would. The influence of its news columns 
would far outweigh its editorial teachings. 
The great law-maintaining force of the 
nation in the future must be its country 
press ; for “the near facts are the great 
ones’’ and those that come closest to the 
hearts of the people. 


TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


By Edward E. Hale, D.D. 


II. 


I.— CHOCORUA. 


T is dear Dr. Holmes, always so nice, 
| who discusses somewhere this curious 
passion to write which comes on one 
in a railway journey, after he has travelled 
about an hour. I do not suppose Sam 
Adams or John Adams had it when they 
were thumping along in the saddle. So it 
is probable that Dr. Holmes is right in re- 
ferring it to some physical effect of the 
motion of the car, which results in with- 
drawing blood from the brain and setting 
it in circulation elsewhere. Or does he 
perhaps think it throws it upon the brain? 
I am not so good a pathologist as he, and I 
must refer the reader to him, — which will 
at least please the reader. 

For myself, I had observed the fact long 
ago. I remember seeing Ward Beecher 
take out his note-book and write on the 
Albany train. How often you see women 
with their little books, perhaps adjusting 
their accounts. And great bankers will 
have their clerks with them, and great bags 
of letters, which are filed and answered as 
if they were all in Wall Street. 

Not being a physiologist, I had referred 
this temptation to Satan. I had thought 
that it belonged to that general law by 
which one always wants to do a thing at 


the moment he cannot. Thus, at two in 
the morning, when he is in bed, a man 
thinks of the capital repartee by which he 
shall annihilate Hortensius in the senate 
chamber. But, alas, they are not in the 
senate chamber. They are both in beds, 
distant from each other. Or at the mo- 
ment when you are at the door of a parish- 
ioner in 142d Street, near Harlem, you re- 
member that you ought to be making a 
visit in Jersey City. Or, in the middle of 
winter, when there are three feet of frost 
in the ground, you have such plans for tree- 
planting as never come to you just on those 
rainy spring days when the trees should be 
planted. I had supposed that Satan saw 
that people could not write in the train, 
and so tempted them to do so, with a 
vicious “ How do you feel now?” 

If this were so, the modern world and 
the Wagner car people are getting even 
with Satan and beyond him, as in many 
other things. Arthur tells me that on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the test of the 
smoothness of the road is as sure as this: 
The master of a repair section rides over it 
with a tumbler of water at his side, filled 
within a quarter-inch of the top. If the 
road is so rough that any water spills over, 
he makes a note of that place, so that a 
repair party may come at once and correct 
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what is amiss. This is certain, that on 
all good roads you can write intelligibly. 
That is, you can write so well that your 
clever amanuensis at home can read what 
you have put down, and can transfer it to 
the typewriter. So Satan is balked in that 
temptation, as in so many others. What 
a ghastly grin he must wear when he passes 
Mr. Eaton’s Temperance Bar in Washing- 
ton Street, and sees the bar-tenders from 
the hotels taking their eleven o’clocks of 
coffee and sandwiches there ! 


As one buys his ticket to go and return, 
as he thanks the friendly baggage-master 
who forwards the heavy valise, as he nods 
to the officer at the gate, and with a hun- 
dred others rushes to his seat in the wait- 
ing train, one compares this ease of travel 
with the difficulties which the Pilgrims, say, 
or Winthrop’s people even, met in their 
day. Nowhere am I,—I have been to 
no office for a license to travel. I have 
no passport to provide because I am going 
to New Hampshire. New Hampshire 
wants me to come, the railroad company 
wants very much to take me, and I want 
very much to go. There is the whole of it, 
—and Igo. If the city of Boston grieves 
over my departure, I see no signs of that 
grief. Mayor Hart is not here, nor Mr. 
Ernst, nor the Chief of Police to stop me. 

Now if Hume is right, one Oliver 
Cromwell once wanted to come to New 
England and to stay here. And a certain 
Charles, King of England, was so uneasy 
about the number of persons leaving Eng- 
land that he stopped him, if Mr. Hume is 
right. And that was—not to say is— 
the habit of feudal governments. The 
motto is, “ If a person wants to do any- 
thing, stop him as long as you can, till he 
forces you to give him a permit.” 

Now the American motto is, “ Let a 
man do what he wants as long as he can 
without hurting anybody. ‘Then stop him 
if you must.” ey 

I wonDER how long it will be before 
this American rule impresses itself on the 
managers of schools and colleges. A 
shrewd “ principal”’ in the West once said 
to me that it was in the college systems of 
America that the feudal system held on 
longest, and that it fights for its life most 
jealously. How queer it is that a college, 
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pledged to light and truth, should be the 
one place which tries to keep people out. 
The whole system of examinations, the pre- 
cise day of the month and hour of the day, 
fatal and absolute, when the student must 
enter, — all recondite machinery of requi- 
sites and conditions and the rest, —are 
borrowed from the past. 

You see on a church door, “All are 
welcome.” You go up the steps, and a 
bright, handsome usher greets you and 
shows you a pew. And this is on any 
Sunday in the year. But you want to 
learn something, and you go to a college. 
“Who are you?” “I am John Brown, son 
of Thomas Brown; his father was James 
Brown.” “ Well,” — perhaps, — “ you 
must bring a certificate that your moral 
character is good, and a certificate from 
your last teacher that he approved of you.” 
“ How if he did not approve of me?” 
“Then you must go perish, for all we can 
do.” ‘Have you got all these things?” 
“Yes, please, I have,” you say. Then 
you are told that you may sit down for 
three days and answer the questions they 
have been thinking of for the year, and if 
you can, you may come in. 

Does all this give you any hold there? 
Not the least. ‘They may, as they should, 
turn you out at the end of forty-eight 
hours, if they find you in their way. 

Now no one in America, excepting the 
head of a college, treats people in that 
way. If I want a clerk, I do find if his 
character is good, and then I set him to 
work. If he does not work well I tell him 
so, and he leaves me. If I have offices to 
let to lawyers, I let them to whoever can 
pay rent in advance. I do not hold an 
examination to see who will succeed at 
the bar. If, as in this Pullman, I want to 
go to Chocorua, I go to Chocorua. I do 
not have to pass an examination to see if 
I can properly appreciate Chocorua. In- 
deed, I am afraid I cannot. 

The true examination would be the 
college course. Drop the student mer- 
cilessly if he holds back from work. And 
for the rest, if he wants to learn, let him 
try. But do not give him or the com- 
munity the impréssion that you are sorry 
he has come, and that you do not want 
him, as you imply now. 

In the great universities of England this 
rigmarole is quite unknown. It belongs 
to that mechanical system of education of 
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which Jules Simon said so sadly, “We 
used to prepare young men for life; now 
we prepare them for examinations.” 


ALL this has been written as the north- 
ern line of the Boston and Maine takes 
me to West Ossipee in New Hampshire. 
Things have a good deal changed since I 
was first in this region. You are to know, 
dear reader, that nearly fifty years ago I 
was the junior person on the staff of the 
Geological Survey of New Hampshire. 
My duties did not carry me much farther 
than catching trout, carrying a hammer, 
and occasionally using it where I was 
bidden. My most celebrated discovery 
is the discovery that there is not a ledge 
of mica on the south branch of Israel’s 
River, high up on Mount Madison, where 
you can split off flakes four feet long with 
an axe. Until land my friend Channing 
were commissioned to discover this ledge, 
or to undiscover it, there was some ques- 
tion with regard to its existence. 

There is no such ledge, and this fact the 
world knows from us. I have always said, 
therefore, that I was in at the death of the 
Great Diamond, so well described by Haw- 
thorne. I think I have a few gray-haired 
readers who have read Hawthorne’s story. 
But I found, rather to my regret, a year 
ago, that the average reader of our gener- 
ation had never heard of Hawthorne’s story 
of Zhe Minister's Black Veil. 1 wrote 
another version of it, to find that nine out 
of ten people had never heard of the first. 
In the same way I once wrote some notes 
on Robinson Crusoe, to find that the aver- 
age reader seemed to have known nothing 
of Defoe’s own book, and substituted in 
nis notions of it the Sass Family Robinson 
of another civilization. 

Well, to return ; we poked up and down 
these valleys, and are in fact the discover- 
ers of Conway and its advantages to the 
civilized world. I had occasion, not long 
after, to thread this very Tamworth Valley 
in which is West Ossipee ; but I have not 
been here for more than thirty years, and 
now, instead of being nearly a week on the 
way, I go down on a railway train in four 
hours, and at West Ossipee step upon 
the platform to see the crest of Mount 
Washington white with the snows of win- 
ter. 

There is a little gap through the Con- 
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way Valley where they can see the king of 
all the mountains ; he is white this morn- 
ing, against the deep blue sky beyond. 
And here is Mr. Bruce with his span of 
horses and his stage, foreordained to carry 
me and my traps to the Mount Chocorua 
House. In our day we spelled it “ Cor- 
way,” but everything now has to be trans- 
formed by an Indian philology, and we 
have invented a chief whom we call Choco- 
rua, who did or did not fling himself from 
the peak which we used to call Corway. 


AnD this will be a good place to solve 
certain doubts which may have occurred to 
my readers a month ago, as they occurred 
tome. When I spoke of the Piscataqua 
River, on which Paul Jones’s seventy-four 
gun ship was built, did it perhaps occur to 
you that frscata agua sounded like hog- 
Latin? Did it occur to you that perhaps 
one of these exiled Oxford or Cambridge. 
men, or somebody who had only studied a 
little Latin at the Charterhouse or Win- 
chester, thought that water as much fished 
in as this might be called Piscata-agua ? 
I had a sad doubt on the subject, as the 
words left my pen, and so I wrote to the 
king in those matters, — Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull. Here is his very satisfactory 
reply, which I have in my portfolio, and 
the Porchmouth people need have no ter- 
rors now that Piscataqua is not a native 
name which is a little fixed over. 

“« Piscataqua’ is good-enough Indian, 
though not of the best. In the western 
Abnaki, Rasle would have written the name 
Peskateqwe ‘where the river branches’ ; 
from feska, ‘branch,’ and /egoue, ‘tidal 
river.” An Indian usually looked down- 
stream at a branch, and called it mikefou- 
tegoue, ‘where the streams become one’ ; if 
he looked up-stream, he would say, ‘at the 
branch of the river,’ or ‘where the river 
branches,’ or the like. This form of the 
name gets badly twisted in its passage 
through Algonkin dialects and the hands 
of Anglo-American recorders. In New 
Jersey and Maryland, it appears as ‘ Pisca- 
taway,’ but in Western Connecticut (Kent, 
in Litchfield County), the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, hearing it through the Mohegans, 
made it ‘ Pachgatgoch,’ and this was finally 
corrupted to ‘Scatacook.’ In 1859, an 
aged Scatacook squaw recognized in that 
name the Mohegan ‘ Pisgachtogook,’ signi- 
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fying (she looked down-stream) ‘ the con- 
fluence of the rivers.’”” 


Ir is as true as it was in John Adams’s 
day that, when you have a great deal to 
do, you have no time to write about it, and 
that when you have plenty of time to write 
it is because you have done nothing worth 
writing. To this remark the only excep- 
tion to be made is that made above, — 
namely, that when you are in the cars you 
cannot do much, while you can write. You 
cannot easily poach an egg, or carve a 
statue, or paint a picture, — though I have 
somewhere a water-color which I made on 
the plains when we were travelling forty 
miles an hour. With that single exception 
of car-life, John Adams’s remark holds 
good ; and so it is that in the whole of 
this pleasant visit to Chocorua I have 
hardly written a word, either to my dear 
friends of the NEw ENGLAND MaGaZINE or 
to those who have not yet received it. 
Now that it is all over, it is clear that the 
great enterprise of our visit was the drive 
across to the big bowlder. ‘They told us 
there, and they all thought, that it was the 
largest bowlder in New England; but it 
seems that Dr. Wright, that most interest- 
ing of lecturers, gives an account in his 
charming book on the ice-age, of the 
“ Mohegan Rock” in Connecticut, which 
is a little bigger. Still, I think our bowl- 
der, which is almost as big as the Mohegan 
Rock, must be more picturesque than that 
is, and certainly it fills your notion of what 
a sturdy and intelligent bowlder should be. 
In the first place, it is absolutely solid ; 
there are no chinks or cracks in it, and the 
frost has not got any hold on it. It lies a 
good deal as I have seen the old seventy- 
four Mew Hampshire lie on the mud at 
Newport. You can really fancy that this 
is a petrified seventy-four of prehistoric 
times, keeling over the least bit on one 
side, but still looming up in the forest 
nearly forty feet high, nearly eighty feet 
long, and I think about thirty-six feet wide. 
The walls are about perpendicular, but the 
curves of those old seventy-fours are sug- 
gested on each side. Of course a seventy- 
four would be more than eighty feet long ; 
and indeed this reminds me—as most 
things are apt to remind me — of Robin- 
son Crusoe. It looks very much as the 
picture looked of the stranded Spanish 





ship, where the bows had been wholly 
swept away, while the stern was jammed 
in between some rocks and remained. 

Professor Crosby, who knows all about 
these things, has been examining the bowl- 
der in the interest of the Appalachian Club. 
Now the nearest mountain from which by 
any possibility it could have come is a 
ridge they call “ Pine Hill,” which is not 
far away. Professor Crosby and his party 
went over there, to see whether that were 
the cradle in which our bowlder were born. 
To the great delight of everybody, it proves 
that the granite of Pine Hill is an entirely 
different granite from the granite of the 
bowlder. The bowlder is what we call 
Conway granite ; the Pine Hill granite is 
different in color, in consistency, of differ- 
ent make-up in every regard. You see at 
once that the two have nothing to do with 
each other. But, by going north two miles 
from our bowlder to the ridge where the 
railway touches, there was Concord granite 
in full force. There were other bowlders 
which had just been ground off the south 
side by the ice, and there can be no doubt 
that our bowlder was brought down from 
that ridge, for the Conway granite does 
not extend much farther north. 


II. CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


I HAD promised myself the pleasure of 
going to Lake Mohonk yesterday. 

All the readers of the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE who live within five hundred 
miles of me know where Lake Mohonk is. 
But it is possible that my friend in Apia, 
who lies under a bread-fruit tree and sees 
the name, may not be able to fix the place, 
more than I am to “locate” his hammock 
precisely. 

Lake Mohonk is a lovely lake, high in 
the air, very high, so as to be quite cool 
in summer, though it is in the latitude, 
roughly speaking, of 41° 30’ 36" on that 
eastern coast of America where the sum- 
mer thermal line is so high— witness the 
city of New York at 2 p.m. on the roth of 
September. 

The scenery at Lake Mohonk is most 
bold and picturesque. The anomalies of 
the climate are such as to tempt the most 
curious variations in the flora. The geolo- 
gists are charmed with the faults and breaks 
and eruptions and general bottom-side-up- 
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ness of the strata. People who are slaves 
to climate, as I am, are delighted to be so 
high above the sea, and to have the air 
tempered as it is in passing from the west. 
You are in the midst of a forest which, if 
not quite primeval, looks as if it were pri- 
meval to simple people like you and me. 
You feel as if you were at home, so courte- 
ous are the arrangements and attentions of 
the Messrs. Smiley ; and the life, while it 
has all the facilities of a great hotel, has all 
the simplicity and ease of residence in a 
private house with friends. 

Now, by a fine illustration of what I call 
the system of the twentieth century, the 
Messrs. Smiley, who are very much inter- 
ested in the North American Indians, 
arrange that every October there shall be 
a meeting in this place of the ladies and 
gentlemen who have most to do with In- 
dian education, and with the maintenance 
of a humane system for the Indians. This 
is the Indian Conference ; and it was to 
this conference that I was to have gone 
yesterday, and it is at Lake Mohonk that I 
should have been to-day when I begin 
these melancholy notes to explain my 
absence. 

But when yesterday came it rained like 
mad, as it has done so often this summer, 
my working machinery was not up to stan- 
dard pitch, and the people who have the 
care of that, thought I was not fit to go. 
So I had to write a note expressing my 
regret, and at the same time I committed 
myself quite confidently to the decisions 
which the conference might arrive at. 
To-day has broken clear and lovely, in all 
the perfection of October. And so, here 
I am on the paternal railroad, — for my 
father built the road from Boston to 
Worcester,— and yet I am not going to 
Lake Mohonk. 

I wonder whether any reader of these 
lines ever tried the experiment of being 
the Duke of Northumberland. That is 
the experiment I am trying to-day. For 
you see that here I am, with “nothing on 
the block,” as we say in the office, for 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, except 
Lake Mohonk. That means that there is 
no engagement to which I am committed. 
The old machine has come around into 
good working order, and accordingly, at 
breakfast time, I had simply to determine 
what I would do if I were a nobleman of 
the first rank, and all the world before me 
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where to choose. This is what we call the 
“Duke of Northumberland experiment.” 
If you will only note that this is the second 
of October, and that Senator Hoar is to 
speak at the dedication of Clark Univer- 
sity, you will understand perfectly well why 
I should have selected the ride to Worces- 
ter, — my old home, — over the paternal 
road, as I said, with the loveliness of an 
Indian summer day of October. One can- 
not but observe that those of us who built 
this railroad made it smoother than the 
one-horse line which took us to Chocorua 
last week, and that those who maintain it 
have cars which run more steadily. The 
proof-readers will thank us for this when 
they come to translate our manuscript into 


type. pea 

CiarK UNIveERsiITY is one of the sudden 
creations which frighten the old-line edu- 
cators out of their senses, and which Young 
America does not understand. Here is 
Mr. Jonas Clark, who made up his mind 
that he would have an institution, for the 
education of men, in Worcester. For this 
purpose he made careful studies for thirty 
years of his life, and when the time came, 
he laid aside two millions of dollars for it, 
and appointed ten of the leaders of Mas- 
sachusetts to be trustees to carry out his 
purpose in the unexpected event of his 
death. 

It is fair to say that, at once, pretty 
much every one said, ‘‘ Why does not Mr. 
Clark do something else?” To take the 
old proverbial philosophy, the guid nuncs 
and the experts looked a gift horse in the 
mouth. Nothing is more amusing to me 
than this habit, born, I rather think, of the 
Quarterly Reviews or other critical jour- 
nals. I notice that when a meek little 
preacher publishes a story, the general run 
of criticism is, “ Why does the man write 
stories? Why does he not stick to his 
preaching?” On the other hand, if the 
little man sticks to his preaching, I ob- 
serve that the same people say, “ Why 
does he confine himself to his preaching ? 
Why does he not try that imagination of 
his on writing stories?” In general, I 
think, when an author publishes a book, 
people say, “It would be better for him 
to stick to his old line;” or, if he have 
stuck to his old line, they say, “ It would 
be better for him to try something new.” 

In exactly this way Mr. Clark has had 
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his share of comment from the experts in 
education. “It would have been better 
for him to teach boys and girls,” they say ; 
or, “ It would have been better for him to 
have given his money to somebody else.” 
Now really, the world has only gone for- 
ward, when persons who could achieve 
certain purposes have achieved those pur- 
poses, and have not tried to achieve the 
‘ purposes which had been already achieved 
by other people. The excellent fellow 
Smith, who made the arrangements, and 
provided the money, for an equestrian 
statue to Robert Shaw, was once so far mis- 
led that he called a meeting of persons in- 
terested in Mr. Shaw, to determine where 
the statue should be. Somebody arose and 
said, ‘It would be better if, instead of the 
statue, you would have a college for black 
people in Charleston, named in honor of 
Robert Shaw.”’ Upon which Mr. Smith, 
who could speak perfectly well in public, 
took the floor, and said, “This is a meet- 
ing of those persons who wish to have a 
bronze statue of Robert G. Shaw on horse- 
back, on or near the place where he 
commanded his regiment before they 
marched.” In exactly the same way, we 
ought to consider that persons who have a 
couple of millions of dollars, which they 
choose to spend for the public’ purpose, 
have some rights, though we may think 
them very faint, to say how that money 
shall be spent. And it is just possible 
that an American gentleman of large and 
wide experience, who has lived in all parts 
of America, and travelled in all parts of 
Europe, and has been studying the educa- 
tion of the world for thirty years, may 
know as well what the present need of the 
people of America is, as you and I, who 
have stayed in one place, studied in one 
way, and do not know, on the whole, a 
great deal about the different demands 
which our country makes upon us. 


Ir goes without saying, that Mr. Hoar 
“ subsoiled,”” —that is to say, that he did 
not speak of the commonplaces of the 
subject, but went into the eternities, and 
discussed the realities of education. Stan- 
ley Hall’s address, also, was to me very 
interesting and suggestive. And I was as 
much interested in the faces of the fifteen 
hundred men and women who were sitting 
and standing in the simple upper chamber 
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of the university building, and taking in 
all the statement — much of it new —as 
to the methods and objects of the higher 
education. I have said for thirty years, 
ever since I lived in Worcester, that it was 
“a Western town in the heart of Massa- 
chusetts.” There is a certain snap or in- 
tensity among these people, as they make 
their wrenches and their pistols, the backs 
of shoe-brushes and the barbs of fences, 
—as they carry out, I am told, a greater 
variety of manufacturing enterprise than 
any other hundred thousand people in one 
community in the world, — there is a cer- 
tain intensity about them, when you see 
them in an audience, which I do not re- 
member to have seen anywhere else. 

Now, for such a company of people, to 
be told that here is a university which is 
not at all particular whether it has a hun- 
dred students, or whether it has five, but 
that here is a place where they mean to find 
out what God’s own truth is, so far as He 
permits them to find it out ; that anybody 
who wants may come and work with them, 
but that there is to be no fuss-and-feathers 
about examining people, or telling them to 
work, if they dé not want to work, —is to 
be sure that they will go home to their 
five hundred supper-tables and discuss ed- 
ucation and the advance of our modern 
civilization with a zest from which some- 
thing will come. 

The truth is, America does not yet well 
understand what the teaching of men is. 
We pour out our money like water for 
schools for boys and girls; and then we 
find to our dismay, that three-quarters of 
them leave our schools by the time they 
are thirteen years old. But speaking in 
general, when we have a thoughtful, in- 
vestigating man, who has come to be two 
and twenty, has the fulness of his power, 
and is eager to keep up his studies, we 
turn him out of our college, and say, “‘ We 
have nothing more for you.” And when 
we have a man who is determined to de- 
vote his life to educating others, we thank 
him and say, “ We will make you a pro- 
fessor in a college ; we will give you fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, while with your 
ability, you could earn fifteen thousand 
somewhere else.” And then we set him 
to teaching boys of eighteen the difference 
between the subjunctive and the optative, 
or showing them the mistakes they have 
made in their German exercises when they 
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have put in a masculine article instead of 
a feminine. 

Now, if a man go to Paris, and have any 
sense, he goes across the river, into a book- 
store, and they give him, for five cents, a 
little programme which tells him of a hun- 
dred and twenty or more lectures which 
the first men in France are delivering day 
by day, in one of the great institutions of 
France. This five cents is all that the 
traveller pays for the right of hearing any 
of these lectures. They are the lectures 
of men to men,—of educated men to 
educated men. In this way you may hear 
Brown-Sequard, or Simon, or Renan, tell- 
ing the best he knows to-day on the sub- 
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ject which interests him to-day and which 
has made him a leader in his line. 

There is nothing akin to this now in the 
United States : you can go into the Senate 
chamber, and hear Mr. Sherman or Mr. 
Hoar ; you can go to a congress of arche- 
ologists, of philanthropists, of physicians, 
of engineers, and there you can hear a man 
talk as he talks to men. But with the 
single exception of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, there is nothing as open as this 
University of France to anybody who, any 
day, may wish to learn what he can from 
a first-rate authority. I suppose that 
Clark University hopes, as time goes on, 
to do something on such lines. 
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event more important in the history 

of the higher education in Massa- 
chusetts than any other certainly since the 
founding of Harvard College, two centuries 
and a half before. A special illustrated 
article upon the University will by and by 
appear in the pages of the New ENGLAND 
MacazinE ; but it is fitting to note at this 
time in connection with an occasion of 
such high importance to the country and 
to New England in particular, what it is 
that this great institution, which in one 
sense so suddenly, yet really so slowly and 
gradually and thoroughly, has risen in our 
midst, stands for, and what is the spirit 
which informs it. We therefore cite the 
following brief passages from the paper 
written by the founder, which was read at 
the dedication on the second of October, 
from the inaugural address of President 
Hall, and from the remarks of Hon. 
George F. Hoar. Mr. Clark said : 


“When we first entered upon our work it was 
with a well-defined plan and purpose, in which 
plan and purpose we have steadily persevered, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left. We 
have wrought upon no vague conceptions nor suf- 
fered ourselves to be borne upon the fluctuating 
and unstable current of public opinion or public 
suggestions. We started upon our career with the 
determinate view of giving to the public all the 
benefits and advantages of a university, compre- 
hending full well what that implies and feeling the 
full force of the general understanding that a uni- 
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versity must, to a large degree, be a creation of 
time and experience. We have, however, boldly 
assumed as the foundation of our institution the 
principles, the tests, and the responsibilities of uni- 
versities as they are everywhere recognized, but 
without making any claim for the prestige or flavor 
which age imparts to all things. It has therefore 
been our purpose to lay our foundations broad and 
strong and deep. In this we must necessarily lack 
the simple element of years. We have what we 
believe to be more valuable — the vast storehouse 
of the knowledge and learning which have been 
accumulating for the centuries that have gone 
before us, availing ourselves of the privilege of 
drawing from this source, open to all alike. We 
propose to go on to further and higher achieve- 
ments. We propose to put into the hands of those 
who are members of the university, engaged in its 
several departments, every facility which money 
can command —to the extent of our ability — in 
the way of apparatus and appliances that can in 
any way promote our object in this direction. To 
our present departments we propose to add others 
from time to time, as our means shall warrant and 
the exigencies of the university shall seem to de- 
mand, always taking those first whose domain lies 
nearest to those already established, until the full 
scope and purpose of the university shall have 
been accomplished. 

These benefits and advantages, thus briefly out- 
lined, we propose placing at the service of those 
who from time to time seek, in good faith and 
honesty of purpose, to pursue the study of science in 
its purity, and to engage in scientific research and 
investigation; to such they are offered free as far as 
possible from all trammels and hindrances, with- 
out any religious, political, or social tests. All that 
will be required of any applicant will be evidence, 
disclosed by examinations or otherwise, that his 
attainments are such as to qualify him for the posi- 
tion which he seeks. 
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In the government of the university it is our 
aim and fixed purpose that nothing like favoritism 
in any form shall be allowed; that everything 
approaching religious, political, or social bias 
shall be excluded; and in nothing can the friends 
of the university more fervently unite than in the 
prayer that in all times hereafter everything con- 
nected with its administration or the ordering of 
its internal arrangements, and with dispensing its 
advantages or bestowing its favors — either in the 
selection of officers or in the admission of appli- 
cants for place—shall be kept free from this 
baleful influence. Experience on every hand 
teaches us that the moment these influences gain 
a hold in the councils of a university the effective- 
ness of its work will be seriously impaired and its 
influence for good weakened or altogether gone.” 





President Hall, remarking in the open- 
ing of his long and careful address upon 
the dignity and rare significance of the 
occasion, continued : 


“ Just because, instead of the easy and wasteful 
task of repeating what is already well done about 
us, we strive to take the inevitable next step and 
to be the first, if we can, upon the higher plane; 
because we must study not only to utilize all avail- 
able experience wherever we can, but to be wisely 
bold in innovations wherever we must; because 
there will be indifference and misconception from 
friends who do not see all the importance of our 
work at first; because there are difficulties in- 
herent in the very nature of that work itself as 
great as the work is needed, we must go slowly 
and surely, establishing but few departments at 
first and, when they are made, the best possible, 
adding new ones as fast as we can find the men 
and money to support them. We must prolong 
the formative period of foundation, and must all 
realize well that we are just entering upon years 
of unremitting toil, in which patience and hope 
will be tempered with trial. But our cause is 
itself an inspiration, for it is in the current of all 
good tendencies in higher education, and of the 
ultimate success of what is this day begun there 
is not a shadow of doubt or of fear. 

“Our history begins more than twenty years ago 
in the plans of a reticent and sagacious man, 
whose leave we cannot here await to speak of, 
who in affluence maintains the simple and regular 
mode of life inbred in the plain New England 
home of his boyhood; plans that have steadily 
grown with his fortune and that have been 
followed and encouraged with an eager and grow- 
ing interest, which extended to even minor items, 
by the devoted companion of his life. Besides a 
large fund already placed to our account, he has 
given his experience and unremitting daily care, 
worth to us large sums in economies and resulting 
in well-appointed buildings, a solidity of materials, 
and a thoroughness of workmanship which I 
believe are without a parallel in their cost and 
kind in the country. Not only in the multifarious 
work of the university office, its methods of esti- 
mates, orders, bookkeeping, of individual accoun- 
tability for all books, apparatus, supplies, and 
furniture, but in the larger questions of university 
policy without and effective administration within, 
in the definition of duty of each officer, the strict 
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subordination and the concentration of authority 
and responsibility, sure to appeal to all who have 
the instinct for discipline, and which are exception- 
ally needful where the life of science is to be so 
free and the policy so independent, in the express 
exemption, too, of all instructors who can sustain 
the ardors of research from excessive teaching and 
examinations, in the appointment of assistants in 
a way to keep each member of the staff at his 
best work, and to avoid the too common and 
wasteful practice in American universities of letting 
four thousand dollar men do four hundred dollar 
work, in the ample equipment of each department, 
that no force be lost on inferior tools—in all 
these and many other respects the ideal of our 
founder has been to make everywhere an indepen- 
dent application of the simplest and severest but 
also the largest principles of business economy. 

“As business absorbs more and more of the 
talent and energy of the world, its considerations 
more and more pervading if not subordinating, 
whether for better or worse, not only the arts, the 
school, the press, but all departments of church 
and state, making peace and war, cities or deserts, 
so science is slowly pervading and profoundly 
modifying literature, philosophy, education, relig- 
ion, and every domain of culture. Both at their 
best have dangers and are severe schools of in- 
tegrity. The directness, simplicity, certainty, and 
absorption in work so characteristic of both are 
setting new fashions in manners, and even in 
morals, and bringing man into closer contact with 
the world as it is. Both are binding the universe 
together into new unities and imposing a disci- 
pline ever severer for body and mind. When 
their work, purified of deceit and error, is fin- 
ished, the age we call modern will be done, cul- 
ture will have abandoned much useless luggage, 
the chasm between instruction and education will 
be less disastrous, and the highest and most 
sacred of human ideals will not be lost or 
dimmed, but will all become nearer and more 
real, When one who has graduated with highest 
honors from this rigorous school of business, after 
spending years of travel abroad studying the 
means by which knowledge and culture, the most 
precious riches of the race, are increased and 
transmitted, and finding no reason why our coun- 
try, which so excels in business, should be content 
with the second-best in science, devotes to its ser- 
vices not only his fortune at the end of his life, 
but also years yet full of exceptional and unabated 
energy, we see in it not only the normal, com- 
plete, if you please, a post-graduate ethical matur- 
ity of an individual business life, but also a 
promise of what wealth now seems likely to do for 
higher education in America.” 


President Hall surveyed at length the 
special scientific work which is being done 
to-day in the German universities, its ex- 
cellences and its limitations, emphasizing 
the need of the broadest scientific train- 
ing for the practical chemist, for the physi- 
cian, and for the worker in every important 
field of our American life. Our need is of 
men who are not thinking of the most im- 
mediate results, but of men who have time 
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and patience and devotion for a thorough 
culture. The new university should be “a 
laboratory of the highest possible human 
development.” 


“ A word so characteristic here that it might 
stand upon our very seal is concentration. Of 
this our founder, in declining to scatter his resour- 
ces among the countless calls from individuals, in- 
stitutions, and causes from excellent to vicious, and 
refusing us as yet, in the one work he has set out 
to accomplish, no needed thing, sets an example. 
We have selected a small but closely related group 
of five departments, and shall at first focus all our 
means and care to make these five the best pos- 
sible. Neither historical origin nor the term uni- 
versity has anything to do with the completeness 
of the field of knowledge. The word originally 
designated simply a corporation with peculiar 
privileges and peculiarly independent, to do what 
it chose. We chose to assert the same privilege of 
election for ourselves that other institutions allow 
their students, and offer the latter in choosing their 
subjects a larger option between institutions. The 
continental habit of inter-university migration also 
on the part of students, if once adopted here, would, 
no doubt, stimulate institutions no less than it has 
stimulated competing departments in the same uni- 
versity. If our elementary schools are inferior to 
the best in Europe, and if our fitting schools are 
behind the French Lycée, the German Gymnasium, 
and the great English “ nine,” it is our universities 
that are comparatively by far the weakest part of 
our national system. The best of these best know 
that fifty or one hundred instructors cannot do the 
work of three hundred and fifty; that they cannot 
hope at present to rival European governments 
which erect single university buildings costing 
nearly four million dollars each, as at Berlin and 
Vienna, nor equal the clinical opportunities of large 
European cities with poorer populations and more 
concentrated hospital systems. Our strongest uni- 
versities are too feeble to do justice to all the de- 
partments, old and new, which they undertake; 
our institutions are also too uniform, and every new 
departure of the stronger ones is copied and thus 
often enfeebled by the weaker ones. When they 
specialize among the fields of academic culture, 
doing well what they do, but not attempting to do 
everything, our American system may yet come to 
represent the highest educational needs of the 
country. In contrast with the present ideal of 
horizontal expansion and the waste of unnecessary 
duplication, we believe our departure will be as 
useful as it is new.” 

President Hall developed through a 
considerable portion of his address this 
thought of the importance of concentration 
in our higher education, and proceeded to 
speak in general of the influence of foun- 
dations such as the present. 

“Perhaps the most thorough and comprehen- 
sive government reports ever made in any lan- 
guage are those of the English parliamentary com- 
missioners on endowments. ‘The first of these 
occupied nearly nineteen years and fills nearly 
twoscore heavy folio volumes. In all, about 
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twenty-nine thousand foundations, new and cen- 
turies old, large and small, devoted to a vast va- 
riety of uses, good and questionable, were re- 
ported. The conclusions drawn from this field of 
experience, which is far richer and wider in Eng- 
land than elsewhere, was that of all the great pop- 
ular charities, higher education has proven safest, 
wisest, and best, and that for two chief reasons 
— first, because the superior integrity and ability 
of the guardians who consented to administer such 
funds, the intelligence and grateful appreciation 
of those aided by them, and the strong public 
interest and resulting publicity—all three com- 
bined to hold them perpetually truest to the pur- 
pose and spirit of the founders; and secondly, 
because in improving higher education, all other 
good causes are most effectively aided. The 
church can in no way be more fundamentally 
served than by providing a still better training for 
her ministers and missionaries. Charity for hos- 
pitals and almshouses is holy, Christ-like work, 
but to provide a better training for physicians and 
economists teaches the world to see and stem the 
course of sickness and poverty. Sympathy must 
always tenderly help the feeblest and even the 
defective classes, but to help the strongest in the 
struggle for existence, is to help not them alone, 
but all others within their influence.” 


He gave many significant statistics, re- 
lating to Oxford and Cambridge, and to 
the German and French universities, and 
added : 

“Tas there ever been devised a form of memo- 
rial to and bearing the names of husbands, wives, 
children or parents, in which even the smallest 
funds could be bestowed in a way more lastingly 
expressive of the individuality, spirit, and the 
special lines of interest of the donor, more worthy 
the dead and more helpful to the highest ends of 
life? Since the first endowment of research in 
the Athenian Porch and Grove, thousands and 
thousands of donations have borne tangible wit- 
ness to the sentiment so often and vividly taught 
by Plato, that in all the world there is no object 
more worthy of reverence, love, and service than 
eugenic, eupeptic, well-bred, gifted young men, 
for in them is the hope of the world.” 


Senator Hoar, who is one of the trustees 
of the new university, after expressing the 
gratitude of the community to its founder, 
said : 

“It would be hard to state too strongly the 
title to public gratitude of a man who, after a life 
of extraordinary success in great business trans- 
actions, devotes the large fruits of that success to 
the benefit of his fellow-men, even if that were all. 
Such benefactions, though hardly ever on so large 
a scale, are not unusual in this country. They 
seem in our day to be the congenial product of 
the American spirit. 

“Certainly of all gifts for public objects there 
is none so delightful to contemplate as the foun- 
dation of acollege. With rare exceptions it is the 
safest and surest of all endowments. There may 
have been a few obscure cases where an endowed 
institution of learning has perished from the loss 
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of its funds. But they are almost unknown. 
These places become the hallowed spots in the 
eyes of nations, like the scenes of famous battles 
or the places where the foundations of great states 
have been laid, or where great civic scenes have 
occurred, or the dwelling-places or burial-places 
of heroes or statesmen. Pilgrims from afar visit 
them. Foreign war spares them. They survive 
all changes of constitution or dynasty. Inter- 
national law throws its protection about them. 
In the bloodiest and angriest civil strifes men 
‘lift not their spears against the Muses’ bower.’ 
Their pupils, scattered over the country, retain an 
attachment for them and for each other, which is 
to the college like a coat of chain armor, and 
which is one of the strongest bonds of the national 
life itself.” 

Mr. Hoar referred to the dates of the 
endowment of the ten great schools of 
England, and remarked upon the fact that 
the origin of Oxford and Cambridge, as of 
many of the universities of the continent, 
is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 

“ But I find [he said] an especial sublimity in 
that purpose of the founder, which gives this in- 
stitution its distinction and peculiarity, certainly 
among American institutions of learning. It 
seems to me very remarkable that a man whose 
own training and life, whose own disciplines and 
successes have been among what are called practi- 
cal affairs, who in early life had so well known the 
need of the strict economies in which our fathers 
in New England brought up their children, should 
have conceived the plan of endowing an institu- 
tion where the study of science for its own sake, 
as an end, and not as an instrument, should be 
the leading object; that he should have called 
into its service eminent scholars whose chief 
occupation is to be research rather than teaching, 
and should have understood so perfectly that 
while waste and extravagance in the smallest 
things are not only wrong but criminal, the 
costliest is often the cheapest, so the highest 
excellence cannot otherwise be attained.” 


He spoke of the value of the companion- 
ship of scholars, of the power of the mas- 
ters in education, and of the unsectarian 
and free character of the new university, 
and closed with these noble words : 


“Let no man think that this university is to be 
indifferent to the moral or religious character of 
her children. She will signally fail in the judg- 
ment of those who expect most from her, if the 
truths to be revealed to those who study here 
shall fail to beget a spirit of child-like reverence 
in the presence of the Author of all truth, or if 
‘by the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the 
kindling of a greater natural light, anything of in- 
credulity or intellectual night shall grow up in 
their minds toward divine mysteries.’ 

“We do not exalt science above faith or intellec- 
tual attainment above moral character. The child 
that has learned to govern its will by the golden 
rule, though it can scarce count its fingers, is 
higher in the scale of being than the astronomer 
who has not learned that lesson, though he know 
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all Kepler’s laws and have catalogued the stars. 
Our pupils will come here, mature in years, with 
characters largely formed. They will devote 
themselves to, and be absorbed by, the pursuit of 
truth. They will have for guides, companions, 
and masters men who will themselves be an 
example and an inspiration to all moral excel- 
lence. There is little danger that the tares will 
get into the measures that are already filled with 
wheat. 

“Speaking now for myself alone, I have little 
sympathy with that arrogant and disdainful spirit 
with which some men who undertake, with little 
title, to represent science in this country, sneer at 
any attempt to make use of the forces she reveals 
to us for the service of mankind. Some one said, 
the other day, that science was becoming a hod- 
carrier. I do not see why the term ‘ hod-carrier’ 
should express the relation rather than the term 
‘benefactress.’ I do not see, either, that there 
is anything degrading in the thought that the 
knowledge of the learned man enables him to 
lift the burden, beneath which humanity is bowed 
and bent. I do not know that science is exempt 
from the divine law, ‘ He that is greatest among 
you, let him be the servant of all.’ If the great 
forces of the universe perform all useful offices for 
man, if the sunshine warm and light our dwell- 
ings, if gravitation move the world and keep it 
true to its hour, nay, if it keep the temple or 
cathedral in its place when the hod-carrier has 
builded it, I do not see why it should not lend 
its beneficent aid to him also. Our illustrious 
philosopher advised his countryman to hitch his 
wagon to a star. The star will move no less 
serenely on its sublime pathway when the wagon 
is hitched to it. I do not know that any arch- 
angel or goddess, however resplendent the wings, 
has yet been constructed or imagined without 
feet. I do not know that any archangel, how- 
ever glorious, has ever been created or imagined 
without sympathy for suffering humanity. I look 
for great advantage to the country, both in wealth 
and power and in the comfort and moral improve- 
ment of the people, by the application of science 
to the useful arts. But all this is very different 
from the hireling spirit, which loses all interest in 
the revelations of divine wisdom, but for the riches 
she displays in her left hand; all this is very differ- 
ent from requiring of the investigator anything but 
the search for absolute truth. Agassiz, who had 
no time to make money and who knew the rich 
treasures of the Calumet and Hecla mine, without 
caring to take advantage of them; Henry, who 
knew the powers of magnetism years before Morse 
came with his harness for the steed, are still our 
best examples of the servant and teacher of sci- 
ence. 

“So may this university of ours, modestly, yet 
hopefully, take its place in that lofty company. 
It will be a base thing if we let it fail. Massachu- 
setts in her poverty: and weakness created the 
common school and the college. She will dis- 
dain to fall behind other countries in the higher 
education which the new centuries require.” 


The simple and impressive dedication 
exercises were held in the large upper hall 


of ‘the principal university building, in the 
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presence of an audience of 1500 people. 
The Worcester Sfy on the following morn- 
ing commented as follows : 

“Though Clark University is designed for the 
advantage of the whole country and its fame is 
destined to reach other lands beyond the sea, if 
its munificent endowment indicates the liberality 
with which it is to be sustained, yet the dedication 
was a sort of neighborly gathering. With the ex- 
ception of President Hall, there was not a speaker 
who had not been at some time identified with 
the history and progress of the city of Worcester. 
That all should be men of national reputation, in 
the law, in the army, in theology, in literature, in 
statecraft, or whatever their occupation, is a boast 


that could hardly be made upon a similar public 
occasion by any other city of similar size in the 
land. The utterances of Judge Devens, Senator 
Hoar, Rev. Dr. Hale, and Minister Washburn, as 
well as those of the founder and of President Hall, 
were apt and interesting, not only as speeches, but 
as indications of the dignity of the work about to 
begin. The high standing of the president of the 


university and the ability of the professors who 


surround him, the high and unique purposes of 
the university and the completeness of its destined 
equipment have already attracted the notice of 
students and educators in a degree very unusual 
for a new educational institution. For the future 
of the university so happily endowed, there can be 
only honorable fame and the broadest usefulness,” 
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UST a hundred years ago, in 1789, 

the first number of a new magazine 

appeared in Boston — Zhe Massa- 
chusetts Magazine. It was devoted to 
“ Poetry, Musick, Biography, History, 
Physick, Geography, Morality, Criticism, 
Philosophy, Mathematicks, Agriculture, 
Architecture, Chymistry, Novels, Tales, 
Romances, Translations, News, Marriages, 
Deaths, Meteorological Observations, &c. 
&c.” It was “Printed at Boston, by 
Isaiah Thomas and Ebenezer T. Andrews. 
Sold at their Bookstore, No. 45, Newbury 
Street, and by said Thomas at his Book- 
store in Worcester, by whom Subscriptions 
for this Work are received.” It was an 
illustrated magazine, to the extent at least 
of providing each number with a frontis- 
piece. These pictures were sometimes 
sentimental, — the frontispiece to the first 
number was “a striking representation” 
of “ Domestick Reconciliation,’’ — but 
oftener views of public buildings, oftenest 
of places in Boston. Boston Light House, 
Faneuil Hall, Castle William, the Seat of 
his Excellency John Hancock, Esqr., the 
Baptist Meeting House in Providence, and 
“that beautiful structure,” Charles River 
. Bridge, are subjects delineated in a way 
most interesting to the antiquarian. <A 
view of the Bastile and a portrait of 
Necker bear witness to the interest in the 
exciting events in France ; and a view of 
the Federal Edifice in New York follows 
hard upon the news of the inauguration of 
Washington. 


TO NEW ENGLAND IN 


1789. 


For this Massachusetts Magazine printed 
“the news,” with the rest, as a monthly 
magazine could do in those days not at all 
absurdly — devoting to it a department 
which it called “The Gazette.” This 
Gazette covered in its way Domestic Oc- 
currences, Marriages, Deaths, Meteorologi- 
cal Observations, and, upon occasion, other 
things. It noticed the important appoint- 
ments to office— in October that “the 
President has been pleased, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
the following appointments, viz., Hon. 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State ; 
Hon. Edmund Randolph, Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Hon. Samuel Osgood, Postmaster- 
General; William Carmichael, Esq., Charge 
des Affaires from the United States to the 
court of Spain; Hon. John Jay, Chief 
Justice,” etc. ; and altogether it is by no 
means the least interesting and valuable 
department of the magazine to the reader 
of this century afterwards. 

In October, 1789, President Washington 
made a tour through New England, arriv- 
ing in Boston, Saturday, October 24, and 
remaining until the 29th, when he departed 
for Cambridge, Salem, and Portsmouth. 
The Massachusetts Magazine, in its Ga- 
zette for October, gives a full account of 
the journey, and especially of the reception 
in Boston, affording so good a picture of 
the public life of the time as to be well 
worth reading now as we are commemo- 
rating in New England the centennial of 
the event. 
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“On Thursday morning the 15th instant, The 
President of the United States sat off from the 
city of Newyork, the seat of Federal Government, 
on a visit to the States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Newhampshire, attended by Mr. Lear and 
Maj. Jackson, his Secretaries. 

Whenever an occasion presents itself, in which 
the People of the United States can testify to dis- 


tinguished worth and merit, their respect and es-, 


teem — they have never been known to let it pass 
unimproved. — What then were to be expected 
from them, when an opportunity offered of per- 
sonally paying these tributes to a Man, in whose 
character, whatever is Great and Good — whatever 
dignifies and adorns human nature, are so happily 
united? All that a grateful People could pay. 
And all this has been paid. 

In every part of the country through which our 
beloved President has passed, the roads have been 
lined with citizens, to hail him welcome — and the 
military have escorted him from place to place. 
Particularly to relate these grateful testimonials is 
impossible from their number. 

In Connecticut, we learn, besides the sponta- 
neous gratulations of the People and honours of 
the Military, the Governour and Assistants of the 
State met him 20 miles from Newhaven, into which 
city he was conducted by the Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which was then in session, who re- 
spectfully addressed him. 

In this state, the same feelings have excited 
similar demonstrations of esteem and respect. 

At Worcester a number of respectable citizens, 
about forty, paraded before sunrise, on Friday, on 
horseback, and went as far as Leicester line to 
welcome him, and escorted him into that town. 
The Worcester company of Artillery, commanded 
by Major Treadwell, were already assembled. On 
notice being given that the President was approach- 
ing, five cannon were fired, for the five Newengland 
States; three for the three in the union — one for 
Vermont, which will speedily be admitted — and 
one as a call for Rhodeisland to be ready before 
it be too late. When the President arrived in sight 
of the meeting house, eleven cannon were fired. 
He viewed with attention the artillery company as 
he passed, and expressed to the inhabitants his 
sense of the honour done him — He stopped at 
the United States Arms, and breakfasted, and then 
proceeded on his journey — To gratify the inhabi- 
tants he politely passed through the town on horse- 
back, dressed in a brown suit, and pleasure glowed 
in every countenance — eleven cannon were again 
fired — The gentlemen of the town escorted him 
a few miles, when they took their leave. 

At the line in Marlborough he was met by Capt. 
Rice’s company of horse, well mounted, and in 
complete uniform; they escorted him to Capt. 
Williams’s tavern, where he was met by the mar- 
shal of this district, and where he dined; and 
from thence to Capt. Flagg’s in Weston, where he 
lodged and breakfasted next morning, when Capt. 
Fuller’s company of horse met him and escorted 
him to Cambridge. He was saluted by the Water- 
town Artillery as he passed. He stopped about 
an hour at the seat he formerly occupied, when 
Commander in Chief of the American army. Gen- 
eral Brooks had mustered and paraded on Cam- 
bridge common, about 1000 of the neighbouring 
militia, all in complete uniform and equipment. 
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They saluted the President, who was on horseback, 
as he passed them. 

His Excellency the Governour, on the first infor- 
mation of the intention of The President, issued 
his orders for paying every military honour to the 
illustrious visitant — gave him a cordial invitation 
to his house — and requested his Honour the Lieu- 
tenantgovernour and the Council to meet him at 
Cambridge, and accompany him into the capital. 

Not less grateful than their fellow countrymen, 
are the citizens of the town of Boston. As soon 
as a confirmation of The President’s intention was 
received, a Committee was immediately appointed 
to draft an Address to be presented to him, in be- 
half of the town, by the Selectmen. 

The necessary arrangements having been planned 
and executed by a Committee appointed for that 
purpose, and information having been received, 
that The President would enter the town on Sat- 
urday at noon, at ten o’clock the inhabitants assem- 
bled and formed their PROCESSION in the Mall 
— from whence, preceded by the Band of his Most 
Christian Majesty’s squadron — they proceeded to 
the Fortification — where his Excellency the gov- 
ernour had previously ordered the several military 
corps of this metropolis to parade. — On the ar- 
rival of the head of the Procession at the entrance 
of the town — the whole were ordered to halt — 
to open ranks, and face inwards — which being 
done, an avenue was formed, which reached from 
the neck to the Statehouse, for The President, &c. 
to pass through. At one o’clock, The President’s 
approach was announced by federal discharges from 
Capt. WARNER’s artillery at Roxbury —from the 
Dorchester artillery posted on the celebrated heights 
of that town — from Capt. JOHNsON’s artillery at 
the entrance of the town — and from Castle Wil- 
liam; by a royal salute from the ships of his Most 
Christian Majesty’s squadron, and by the ringing 
of all the bells. 

After the Selectmen had waited on The Presi- 
dent — expressed to him the pleasure the citizens 
enjoyed on his arrival—and gave a hearty wel- 
come, 


PROCESSION 
Into town, was in the following order. 


MILITARY. 
Commanded by Col. BRADFORD — 


THE 


Independent Light Infantry — under Major OTIs. 
Independent Fusiliers — under Capt. Lieut. 


LAUGHTON. 
Capt. JOHNSON’s Artillery. 
Independent Cadets — under Major SCOLLAY. 
Musick. 


THE CIVIL. 
SELECTMEN, and Townclerk. 
Deputy Sheriffs. 
Sheriffs of Suffolk and Middlesex, on horseback. 
The CounciL, and 
The LIEUTENANTGOVERNOUR, in carriages. 
The MARSHAL of Massachusetts district. 


The President. 


On an elegant white Horse, attended by 
Major JACKSON, and Mr. LEAR, 
his Secretaries. 
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The VICEPRESIDENT. 

The Hon. Mr. Bowpbo!n, and others, in two car- 

riages. 

Committee of Arrangements. 
Comissarygeneral, and Treasurer of the State. 
Representatives. 

Overseers of the Poor. 

Town Treasurer. 

Magistrates of the town. 

Consul of Holland. 

Rev. Clergy of this, and other towns. 
Lawyers and Physicians. 
MERCHANTS and TRADERS, 

Preceded by JOHN CoFFIN JONES, Esq. carrying a 
Flag — The Device — A guay, with a ship com- 
ing in, and another loading. Motto — Gener- 
ous commerce binds the nations by a golden 
chain, 

MARINE SOCIETY, 

Preceded by Capt. DUNN, with a flag. The device 
—A ship passing the Lighthouse and a boat 
going to her. 

Masters of Vessels. 
Revenue Officers. 

Officers of the late American Army, preceded by 
Dr. Eustis, carrying a Flag, with the Union 
Cockade. 

Strangers. 


Then followed the Artizans, Tradesmen, and Man- 
ufacturers, alphabetically arranged. Every Pro- 
fession was distinguished by a white silk flag, of 
a yard square, on a staff seven feet long, with 
some emblematical device painted thereon. They 
were numbered from I to 50,and being hand- 
somely done, made an agreeable appearance. 


The Procession was closed by the seamen, under 
the orders of Captains Prince and //allet, carrying 
a blue ensign, and the Scholars of the several 
Schools in town, with quills in their hands, under 
the care of their respective masters. 

On the arrival of the front of the Procession at 
the Old Brick Meeting, the whole halted — and 
the Military, the Selectmen and council conducted 
THE PRESIDENT through the Triumphal Arch 
erected across the Mainstreet, to the Senate 
chamber, by the East door of the Statehouse, from 
whence the President passed through the Repre- 
sentatives’ Chamber to 

THE COLONNADE 

erected for the occasion in the West end of the 
Statehouse, composed of six large columns, fifteen 
feet high, and a ballustrade hung in front with Per- 
sian carpets, on which were wrought thirteen roses. 
The circle of the colonnade measured forty four 
feet, and projected boldly into the Mainstreet, so 
as to exhibit in a strong light, “ Zhe Alan of the 

cople.’ The central West window of the State- 
house was the door through which the President 
passed to the ballustrade, descending from a plat- 
form four easy steps to the floor of the gallery, 
which was furnished with armed chairs, and spread 
with rich carpets. On this platform was a pedestal, 
covered with green, supporting the figure of Plenty 
with her Cornucopia and other emblems. As soon 
as the President entered this Colonnade, he was 
saluted by three huzzas from the citizens; and by 
an ODE sung by a select choir of singers, with Mr. 
REa at their head, in 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH 

which was adjacent to the Colonnade. This Arch 
is 18 feet high, composed of a center arch 14 feet 
wide, and one on each side, of 7 feet, with an 
Ionick pilaster and proper imports between them. 
The freeze exhibits 13 stars on a blue ground, and 
a handsome white desitule cornice is carried to the 
height of the platform; above is painted a ballus- 
trade of interlaced work, in the center of which is 
an oval tablet, with the following inscriptions — 
On one side, “ 70 the Man who unites all hearts” 
—and on the other, “ Zo Columbia’s favourite 
Son.” At the end adjoining the Statehouse, is a 
pannel decorated with a 7rofhy, composed of the 
arms of the United States, of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and our French Allies, crowned 
with a laurel wreath; over these an inscription, 
“ Boston relieved March 17, 1776” —as a proof 
of a grateful remembrance of the services rendered 
this town by the illustrious President in his mili- 
tary character. Over the center arch, a rich can- 
opy of 20 feet in height was erected, with the 
American Eagle perched above; the whole form- 
ing a spectacle, which, while it captivated the eye 
of the beholder, added much to the testimonials of 
the respect of the day. 

After the Ode was sung, the Procession passed 
the President, and proceeded into Courtstreet, 
where the whole were dismissed. 

The military companies then escorted the Presi- 
dent to his residence in Courtstreet, after which 
they returned into Statestreet, gave three vollies, 
and were dismissed. 

The number of people collected to see their 
beloved President, it is almost impossible to com- 
pute — The streets were crowded — 

You would thought the very windows mov'd 

To see him as he passa, so many young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes. 
But from the precautions taken, and more from 
the occasion of their meeting, no one accident 
happened to mar the pleasure enjoyed on the au- 
spicious day. 

In the evening fireworks were exhibited in sev- 
eral parts of the town — In Statestreet, the Bunch 
of Grapes, the Eastern Coffeehouse, HAyt’s and 
JoNEs’s Rooms, &c. made a handsome appearance; 
and several fireworks were let off from the Castle, 
and from the French ships, which were beautifully 
illuminated. 

On Tuesday the 27th instant, The President 
dined at Faneuil Hall, with the Vice President, 
Lt. Governour, Council, Hon. Mr. Bowdoin, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, Officers of his Most 
Christian Majesty’s Squadron, Foreign Consuls, 
President of Harvard College, Clergy, Military 
Officers, &c. to the number of 150. The Hall 
was beautifully ornamented with the several Flags 
which had been displayed in the Procession. 

During the President’s stay in town, he received 
the respects of His Excellency the Governour — 
the Viscount de Ponteves Gien, and other officers 
of his Christian Majesty’s Squadron — the Cincin- 
nati, &c. — He visited the Governour — the Hon. 
Mr. Bowdoin —the fleet of His Most Christian 
Majesty, where he was received with the respect 
usually paid European Sovereigns — the Oratorio 
at the Chapel —the assembly at Concert Hall, &c. 
He also visited the Duck Manufactory, and the 
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Card Manufactory of Messrs. Richards and Co. 
with both which he was much pleased. 

Not confined to the male creation are the testi- 
monials of respect paid to the illustrious PRESI- 
DENT of the United States —-The ladies have 
invented sashes on which the da/d eagle of the 
union, and G. W. hold conspicuous places; and 
at the Oratorio on Tuesday, the Marchioness 
Traversay, exhibited on the bandeau of her hat 
the G. W. and the Zag/e set in brilliants on a 
black velvet ground. 

Departure of THE PRESIDENT. 

On Thursday morning, at eight o’clock, THE 
PRESIDENT of the United States sat out from 
his residence in Courtstreet, on his journey east- 
ward, escorted by Major Gisp’s horse, and accom- 
panied by a large number of citizens and others, 
on horseback, and in carriages, among whom were 
the Adjutantgeneral, Capt. LINZEE, Col. GREEN, 
and other officers of the Boston Regiment. On 
passing Charles river bridge, which was finely 
decorated with flags of all nations, and of the con- 
struction of which he was pleased to express his 
approbation, he was saluted by a discharge of 11 
guns, from Capt. CALDER’s artillery posted on the 
celebrated heights of Charlestown. At Cambridge 
he was received in the Philosophy Room of the 
University, by the President and Corporation, and 
after breakfasting he viewed the Library, Museum, 
&c. He then continued his journey, and having 
halted a few minutes at Lynn, the gentlemen who 
were in carriages took their leave. The escort 
being joined by Capt. OsGoop’s company of horse, 
The President proceeded to Marblehead, where he 
dined with Gen. GLOVER. — After viewing the town 
he sat out for Salem, where, on his arrival, he was 
saluted by discharges of cannon from the fort at 
that place, and from the Independent Artillery, 
and by ringing of all the bells. At the entrance 
of the town he was met by a committee, who con- 
ducted him into town, where he reviewed two regi- 
ments of Gen. Fisk’s brigade, and several indepen- 
dent corps. From the field of review, he was 
escorted by the Independent Cadets, and followed 
by the principal inhabitants in Procession, to the 
Courthouse, into the balcony of which he was con- 
ducted by the Hon. Mr. GooDHUE. Contiguous 
to the Courthouse, a temporary gallery was erected, 
covered with rich Persian carpets, decorated with 
damask curtains, from which a choir of singers 
saluted their illustrious visitant with an Ode adapted 
to the occasion. After this, the Hon. Mr. Goop- 
HUE, Chairman of the Committee of the town, pre- 
sented the President with an Address, and received 
from him his answer, in the presence of the assem- 
bled citizens, who amounted to several thousands, 
and who rent the air with their acclamations. The 
President, escorted as before, then proceeded to 
the House prepared for his reception, and in the 
evening honoured the Assembly with his company, 
where a brilliant circle exhibited a fine specimen 
of taste, elegance and beauty. 

In the evening the Courthouse was brilliantly 
illuminated, and a number of handsome fireworks 
let off. 

Friday morning, at 8 o’clock, the President 
sat out from Salem, escorted by Capt. Osgood’s 
horse, and breakfasted with the Hon. Mr. CABoT 
in Beverly — at which place he viewed the Cotton 
Mannafactory, and then continued his journey, es- 
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corted by the /pswich and Wenham, Andover and 
Haverhill troops of cavalry, and arrived at Mew- 
buryport about 3 o’clock, P.M. At the entrance 
of Newburyport he was met by the Selectmen of 
the town, who, with four companies of the militia, 
the company of Artillery, and the Marshal of Mas- 
sachusetts, preceded The President and his suit 
into town — after whom followed a very respec- 
table procession of the citizens, and the troops of 
horse. In the evening fireworks, &c. were ex- 
hibited. 

The next morning he sat out for Portsmouth, 
where he arrived the same day, and on Sunday 
evening attended the Nuptials of Mr. Lear, his 
principal Secretary, with an amiable young lady, of 
that town. We have not learnt what particular 
demonstrations of respect our Newhampshire breth- 
ren have shown their illustrious Visitant, but from 
the preparations we are assured they made, we 
must suppose them to be brilliant and affectionate.” 


In its November “Gazette,” the maga- 
zine adds certain incidents connected with 
this New England tour, and announces the 
President’s return to New York, as follows : 


“On Friday, the 13th inst. at one o’clock, the 
President of the United States returned to the city 
of Newyork, in perfect health, from his eastern 
tour. The event was announced by a federal 
salute from the battery. 

A number of singular incidents occurred during 
the late tour of the President, which gave him 
much satisfaction — Among others, was the fol- 
lowing. On his arrival at Newburyport, a poor 
old soldier, by the name of Co¢ton, commonly called 
Colonel, who was in the memorable battle, when 
Bradock was defeated on the banks of the Ohio, 
and served under the President, who was then a 
Major, requested, and was admitted into the room 
where the President was — On the soldier’s bow- 
ing, and asking “how Major Washington did,” 
the President immediately recollecting his person, 
and rising from his chair, took him by the hand 
and tenderly inquired into the scenes of his life, 
and present circumstances: “I thank God,” an- 
swered the soldier, “ that I have an opportunity of 
seeing my old Commander once more. I have 
seen him in adversity, and now seeing him in 
glory, 1 can go home and die contented.” The 
next morning he came again, to take leave of the 
President, who gave him a guinea, which he ac- 
cepted, he said, “merely as a token in remem- 
brance of his Commander,” and which he now 
wears pendent on his bosom, declaring that noth- 
ing earthly shall separate it from him. 

When the President of the United States, in his 
late tour, was at Lexington, viewing the field where 
the first blood was shed in the late war — he with 
a degree of good humour, told his informant, and 
others that were present, that the Britons com- 
plained to Dr. Franklin, of the ill tsage their 
troops met with at Lexington battle, by the Yan- 
kies getting behind stone walls, and firing at them; 
the Doctor replied, by asking them whether there 
were not two sides to the wall. 

No particular circumstance which happened on 
the arrival of the President of the United States 
at Salem, seems to have pleased more, than the 
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plain and hearty manner in which Mr. Northey, 
the chairman of the Selectmen, received the Presi- 
dent. This gentleman is of the society of friends; 
and when the President was presented to the 
Selectmen, Mr. Northey took him by the hand, 
being covered, and said, “ Friend Washington, we 
are glad to see thee, and in behalf of the inhabi- 
tants bid thee a hearty welcome to Salem.” 


The pages of the magazine at this time 
contain a great number of odes to Wash- 
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ington, some of them amazing produc- 
tions, as they also contain very many 
panegyrics in prose, often quite as fulsome. 
The best of these odes is that which was 
sung by the Independent Musical Society 
on the arrival of the President at the 
Triumphal Arch in Boston. We reprint 
this in full from the pages of the maga- 
zine as an example both of the poetry and 
the music of the time. 


ODE to COLUMBIA’s FAVOURITE SON. 


Sung by the INperrnDENT Mosicar SocieTy, on the arrival of Tue Prestpent 
atthe TarumPHAt Arca, in Boston, October 24, 1789. 


80L0.——The Bafs to fis part tobe fung very foftly by one voice. 





thoufands their dz-liv’ - rer throng, And fhout 
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Great Wafhington, the Hero's come, Each heart exulting hears the found ; Sce} 


m wel - come alla- round. 


Chorus, 


[To be fung brifkly.} 


in full chorus burft the fong, And fhout the deeds of Wathington | 


Il. 
There view Columbia’s Favourite Son, 
Her Father, Saviour, Friend and Guide! 
There see th’ Immortal WASHINGTON ! 
His Country’s Glory, Boast and Pride! 
Now in full Chorus, &c. 








III. 
When the impending storm of war, 
Thick clouds and darkness hid our way, 
Great WASHINGTON, our Polar Star, 
Arose, and all was light as day! 
Now in full Chorus, & ¢, 
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IV. 


His bleeding country rous’d his soul, 
Fair Freedom fir’d the Warriour’s breast, 
And drew the glitt’ring faulchion bold, 
And round him clasp’d the martial vest. 
Now in full Chorus, & ec. 
¥, 
Then nobly spake th’ intrepid Chief, 
“Freedom or Death be now my fate! 
“This burnish’d blade no more I'll sheathe, 
“Till Paria’s made an Empire great!” 
Now in full Chorus, &c. 
VI. 
This said, the Hero bent his way, 
Where thousands throng’d war’s deathful coast: 
At his approach, Fear fled away, 
And dauntless brav’ry fir’d the host! 
Now in full Chorus, &c. 
VII. 
*Twas on yon Plains his valour rose, 
And ran like fire from man to man; 
*Twas here he humbled Pavria’s foes, 
And chac’d an army to the main! 
Now in full Chorus, &c. 


VIII. 


Thro’ countless dangers, toils and cares, 
Our hero led us safely on; 


THE 


THE movement which is started in Boston, just 
as the present number of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE goes to press, for completing the mon- 
ument over the grave of Washington’s mother, is 
a movement which will appeal to the best senti- 
ment of the country. The call for the meeting at 
the Old South Meeting House to inaugurate this 
movement was as follows : — 

“One hundred years ago, in October, 1789, 
Washington as President visited New England, 
remaining in Boston from Saturday, October 24th, 
to Thursday, October 29th. It is proposed to 
celebrate the centennial of this event by a public 
meeting in the Old South Meeting House on 
Saturday morning, October 26th, at eleven o’clock. 
Che meeting will be for old and young. Hon. 
Thomas N. Hart, Mayor of Boston, will preside. 
The meeting will be addressed by Mr. Charles C. 
Coffin, Rev. E. G. Porter, Mrs. Abba Goold Wool- 
son, and, it is expected, by Hon. George F. Hoar 
and Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain. There will be 
singing by a chorus from the public schools, and a 
select chorus will sing the ode which was written 
to be sung at the reception of Washington in 1789, 
with the original music composed for this occasion. 

“Tt is desired that this commemoration shall also 
serve a high practical purpose. The neglect of 
the grave of the mother of Washington, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., has long been a reproach to the 
nation. She died one hundred years ago the 
present year, four months after the inauguration 
of Washington as President. Fifty years after- 
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With matchless skill directs the wars, 
’Till vict’ry cries — the day’s his own! 
Now in full Chorus, &e. 
IX. 
His country sav’d, the contest o’er, 
Sweet Peace restor’d, his toils to crown, 
The Warriour to his native shore 
Returns, and tills his fertile ground. 
Now in full Chorus, &c. 
i 
But soon Columbia call’d him forth, 
Again to save her sinking fame, 
To take the Helm, and by his worth 
To make her an immortal name! 
Now in full Chorus, & ec. 
XI. 
Nor yet alone thro’ Paria’s shores, 
Has fame her mighty trumpet blown; 
E’en Europe, Africk, Asia, hears, 
And emulate the deeds he’s done! 
Now in full Chorus, &c. 
XI. 
Accept, great Chief, this tribute due, 
To deeds of virtue such as thine; 
Thy glorious footstep we’ll pursue 
And in our hearts thy worth enshrine! 
Now in full Chorus, &c. 


TABLE. 


wards a public-spirited gentleman of New York 
undertook the erection of a monument over the 
grave, at his own expense. He failed in business, 
and the unfinished and decaying monument has 
stood as a reproach to the country from then to 
now, amid equally neglected surroundings. Five 
Thousand Dollars are needed to restore and com- 
plete the monument, and erect a suitable fence 
about the lot. The lot will be secured by the 
City of Fredericksburg if the monument can be 
thus completed. 

“It is proposed to start a movement for this 
purpose in the Old South Meeting House, at the 
meeting on Saturday. It is believed that Boston 
can celebrate in no other way so worthily this 
centennial of Washington’s visit. All who come 
to the meeting on Saturday, young and old, are 
asked to come prepared to contribute something, 
be it a dime ora dollar or a hundred dollars, for 
this purpose. Cards will be distributed to all, to 
be dropped into the boxes with the money given, 
with the giver’s name — not the amount given — 
written upon them; and these names will be en- 
tered in the books to be preserved at the Old 
South Meeting House and at Fredericksburg. It 
is desired to make this especially an effort on the 
part of the young people; and appeal will be 
made to the young people of the country at large. 
But it is hoped that so much will be done in con- 
nection with the meeting at the Old South as to 
make the emphatic success of the movement sure. 
Contributions will be received at the Meeting 
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House during the week succeeding the 26th. 
Checks may be made payable to the order of 
Samuel A. Green, Treasurer; and all communica- 
tions may be addressed to the Old South Com- 
mittee, Old South Meeting House, Boston.” 

The committee appeals to the people of the 
whole country for assistance in this laudable effort. 
We are sure that the appeal will be heartily re- 
sponded to by many readers of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, ca 

~ 

THE editor of the old A/assachusetts Magazine, 
which was founded just a hundred years ago, had 
a way of dealing with contributors and corre- 
spondents which it occurs to us has something to 
say for itself and might perhaps be profitably imi- 
tated by editors to-day. He devoted a page to 
intercourse with them in cold print in each num- 
ber of the magazine and, under veils which each 
certainly could easily pierce, told each his very 
honest opinion. We copy the following from the 
column in the October number, 1789, the same 
number which contains the account of Washing- 
ton’s visit to Boston; and we shall meditate upon 
this editorial custom. 

“To CORRESPONDENTS, PRosAICAL AND Po- 

ETICAL. 

We are sorry we cannot comply with the wish 
of a much respected correspondent, in publishing 
the Epistles of Fidelio to Serena. We do not 
think them sufficiently interesting for our work. 
Ilope this noncompliance will not tend to pre- 
clude any favours he may have in reserve for us. 

A Lover of the Mathematicks shall hereafter be 
gratified; and we now so far comply with his 
request, as to inform our Mathematical Friends 
that a few Questions will sometimes be inserted, 
if on curious or useful subjects. It is wished all 
Answers may be accompanied with Solutions, un- 
less too prolix for a Magazine. Both Querist and 
Respondent will please to be as concise and _ per- 
spicuous as possible. 

Tiistory of the Rattlesnake forms a valuable 
addition to our collection of American Natural 
History. 

Sketches of Mr. Necker thankfully received. 
Foreigners of distinguished eminence, as citizens 
of the world, claim our notice. 

The Dreamer and Reformer are unavoidably 
omitted. 

The General Observer, No. X. did not come to 
hand. 

Eulogium in honour of Comsfandéia, adds another 
elegant writer to the American Sewards. 

Mr. George’s egy leads to the anticipation of 
a beautiful 7hanksgiving Ode. 

Lavinia’s sentimental favours are ever agree- 
able, and a continuance of them is requested. 

Fragment from the Welsh is not without merit. 
The rude wildness of early poetry pleases amid 
refinement. 

Several Rebusses, &c. are under consideration, 
and others are omitted from real tenderness for 
the authors. 





Epigram upon S?v Balaam, inadmissible. His 
Ass never spake unto us. 
Gallantrick, dedicated to the Fair, is we 





don’t know what. 
Epitaph on a Rake, is puny, punical. 
Couplet to Mr, ——, the pathos of nonsense.’ 


’ 
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WE have devoted much space in the present 
number of the magazine to the New England 
town. We mean to make the improvement of our 
towns and the elevation of country life a constant 
object of effort. Nowhere in the world is there 
more to be proud of than in many of our New 
England towns; their history and their present life 
alike are a precious possession. But the dark side 
and the black spots must be frankly and resolutely 
faced. The dark side, with some of the means of 
amelioration, is pictured in the article on the 
Revival of our Country Towns. The black spots 
are such as that shown to us in the following item, 
copied verbatim from the daily newspaper : — 

“GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss., Oct. 22.—In a 
7X9 slate shanty, with one room, in the woods on 
Brush Hill, in the town of Sheffield, State Agent 
Anderson and Sheriff Day yesterday found a family 
of eight persons, consisting of Henry and Jane 
Winters, and six children, ranging from eleven 
years to a babe in arms. The only provisions in 
the house were a little flour, a bit of pork, and a 
ham bone. The room contained one bed, which 
was covered with filthy rags, while the children 
were barefoot, with hardly sufficient clothing to 
cover their nakedness, their bodies being in a most 
uncleanly condition. The father works in a coal 
bush for a dollar a day, and the mother is shiftless 
and lazy. The officers hunted with lanterns for 
three hours before finding their squalid home. 
They brought all to this village, where they were 
taken before the court to-day. But one child ever 
attended school, and none have ever seen the 
inside of a church or ‘Sunday-school. Their cases 
were continued until Friday, when the authorities 
will take charge of the children.” 

In another newspaper, a few days before, ap- 
peared the following : — 

“Hidden away among the blue hills of Berk- 
shire, or appearing like scars upon her sunny 
valleys, one occasionally sees weather-beaten, ram- 
shackle houses, surrounded by neglected gardens, 
fields, and orchards. Yards encumbered with old 
wagons, a bony, superannuated horse, grazing at 
will, and the presence of uncouth individuals show, 
what we would otherwise scarcely suspect, that 
these are the dwelling-places of human beings. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the dwellers 
in these isolated rookeries and mountain cabins 
belong to a class whose standards are far below 
those of the ordinary illiterate laborer —a class that 
is considered hardly within the pale of our civiliza- 
tion. The children of this class are dull often to 
idiocy. This, and their irregular attendance at 
school, accounts for the fact that they are fur- 
nished with the barest rudiments of knowledge. 
Catharine Sedgwick speaks of these as ‘people 
who hang on the outskirts of civilization,’ and 
comments on their dialect, peculiar manners, and 
drunkenness. A gentleman of unquestioned ve- 
racity says that in one of the families there were 
not as many articles of clothing as there were 
children, and on the rare approach of a team the 
unclad ones scuttled like so many rabbits into 
the bushes. The mother made ‘bread’ by stirring 
water into flour and throwing this paste on the 
stove. Insummer the children fed, like the babes 
in the wood, mostly on berries. ‘There was but 
one chair, which was occupied by the father. 
The mother, after throwing the potatoes out of 
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the pot, made it do duty as a chair. Another 
numerous tribe, living near this one, had but one 
bed. One family in Great Barrington was discov- 
ered living on the flesh of an old dead horse. The 
farmers, for whom men of this class condescend 
to work, furnish them cider, and they manage in 
some way to obtain whiskey, so that drunkenness 
is common among them. A sum of money gen- 
erally represents to them so many pints of bad 
whiskey. Missionaries are needed among these 
tribes, intelligent, earnest, and sympathetic men. 
Let us mourn less over the fate of the Pacific 
heathen and the dense ignorance of the Tennessee 
mountaineer, while such a beam remains in our 
eyes as the godless and illiterate condition of 
these tribes.” 

We do not need to mourn less over the Pacific 
heathen and the “ poor whites ” at the South, — 
we have noticed that those who do most for mis- 
sionary work far away are usually those who do 
most also for missionary work at home; but we 
do need to rouse ourselves to the knowledge and 
the cure of such things as those here depicted as 
existing in the very most favored parts of our New 
England country. If these things are true, they are 
a reproach to every intelligent human being within 
ten miles of them, and hardly less to every intelli- 
gent human being within a hundred miles of them. 

In that very stimulating, ingenious, and sensible 
book entitled 7he Memoirs of a Millionnaire, by 
Miss Lucia Ames, which is just published, the 
imaginary good deeds are reported of a New Eng- 
land girl who suddenly found herself a millionnaire, 
and set about, with the New England girl’s con- 
science and the New England girl’s wit, to see 
what good could be done in the world with a 
million dollars. She founds improved tenement 
houses for the poor of New York City, she endows 
a Good Citizenship Society in Chicago, she dots 
the great new West with little libraries, she does 
something certainly for the “ poor whites” of the 
South, perhaps something for the “ Pacific heathen.” 
We do not remember that she does anything for 
the “heathen near home,” as the newspaper very 
properly calls these waifs in our New England hill 
towns. She could not do everything. A living 
philanthropist, however, is better than an imagi- 
nary one; and here is a task for the living philan- 
thropist, at the very door. 


* * 
* 


Mr. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH of Zhe Youth's 
Companion, the author of the popular Zig-Zag 
books, sends us an interesting note on the question 
of John Hampden’s alleged visit to Plymouth in 
1623. Mr. Butterworth was born in Warren, R.I. 
(the old Sowams), and schooled near the Massa- 
soit Spring, where Winslow and Hampden had 
their interview with Massasoit. In his last Zig- 
Zag book he makes use of many of the incidents 
connected with the old story of Hamden at Ply- 
mouth, and sends a Rhode Island family to Great 
Hampden in search of the facts that may establish 
his identity with the great John Hampden. Mr. 
Butterworth also spoke upon this subject at the 
recent dedication of the Warren Public Library. 
He is more confident of the identity of Hamden 
and Iiampden than the writer of the article in 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE yet ventures to be, 
although the writer would certainly be glad to be 
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as confident as Mr. Butterworth, who says: “ There 
can be no doubt that Hampden came to America 
secretly with Weston’s colony, and intended to 
have brought a colony to New England. He 
‘wintered with us’ at Plymouth and, ‘ desiring 
much to see the country,’ accompanied Winslow 
to Sowams. Pratt would have used the language 
given in his narrative to no other man. ‘This was 
between the two parliaments, and Hampden’s 
mission was for very obvious reasons a secret one.” 

Mr. FRANK B. SANBORN calls attention to a 
possible way by which Hampden might have 
come to Plymouth, which has not heretofore been 
thought of in this discussion. ‘“ Hampden had a 
cousin, Sir John Hampden, who was in 1622-3 
one of the rovers who made war on Spain at his 
own expense, in his own ship (see Hepworth 
Dixon’s /ler Majesty’s Tower, vol. ii. pp. 75, 77, 
New York edition). It would have been easy for 
Sir John to convey his young cousin to Plymouth, 
on one of his roving voyages.” ‘This point is cer- 
tainly one of some significance. 


* * 
* 


FEW towns in New England are richer in his- 
torical associations than the town of Quincy. Very 
few churches in New England have had a more 
notable history than Quincy’s old First Church. It 
is enough surely to make one church famous to 
have been the church of two Presidents of the 
United States and to be now their monument; for 
beneath the old church at Quincy rest the bodies 
of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. When 
the church celebrated its two hundredth anniver- 
sary, fifty years ago, John Quincy Adams, whose 
term as President had expired ten years before, was 
a member of Congress, not dying until almost ten 
years later, in 1848. He was also an active and 
earnest member of the Quincy church, always 
deeply interested in its welfare; and for the cele- 
bration in 1839 he wrote the following hymn, 
which was remembered at the late commemo- 
ration : — 


“ Alas! How swift the moments fly! 

How flash the years along! 

Scarce here, yet gone already by! 
The burden of a song. 

See Childhood, Youth, and Manhood pass, 
And Age with furrowed brow; 

Time was — Time shall be, drain the glass — 
3ut where in Time is Now? 


Time is the measure but of change, 
No present hour is found; 
The past, the future, fill the range 
Of Time’s unceasing round. 
Where, then, is Now? In realms above, 
With God’s atoning Lamb, 
In regions of eternal Love 
Where sits enthroned I Am! 


Then, pilgrim, let thy joys and tears 
On Time no longer lean; 

But henceforth all thy hopes and fears 
From Earth’s affection wean. 

To God let votive accents rise; 
With Truth, with Virtue, live; 

So all the bliss that Time denies 
Eternity shall give.” 
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